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Norwirustanxp1ne the reproach of indolence, 
frivolity, and attachment to light, in preference 
to solid, literature, which is so frequently, and 
not without justice, cast upon the present age, 
we are inclined to think that there never was 
any period, in which a more active, or inquir- 
ing spirit of political philosophy prevailed. 
But it is to the continent rather than to Eng- 
land that this praise is due; for while there the 
history of all ages and countries is investigated 
with diligence, new light cast on the annals of 
the world, and on the springs of hnman actions 
and institutions, in works of magnitude which 
are continually sending forth—/ere, except on 
subjects immediately connected with our own 
country, few historians venture to exceed the 
moderate bulk of two or three octavo volumes. 
What is still worse, if we set aside the copious 
Universal History, now become rather anti- 
quated, there are several nations and countries 
of which we may vainly seek for any account 
in English literature; while in the French and 
German, those proper rivals of the English, 
satisfactory information may be readily obtain- 
edon almost every subject of historic impor- 
tance. Unfortunately too, the party spirit 
which the nature of our political constitution 
has such a tendency to engender, extends into 
regions where calmness and impartiality should 
dwell; and though we can point out some 
works on our national history, one particularly, 
distinguished by a spirit of cool and unbiassed 
philosophical criticism, such cannot be justly 
called the character of our historic literature 


Our histories of Greece are written with simi- | 


lar heat and prejudice: most of our other his- 
torice! works are tame, spiritless and uncritical. 


Yet we think the time is fast approaching, | 


and is almost at hand, when history will en- 
gage more attention, and form a more promi- 
nent branch of study and literary education in 
this country, than it has ever done; and we feel 





* Geschichte des Tempelherrenordens, nach | 


dem vorhandenen und mehreren bisher unbe- 
nutzten Quelien. Von Wilhelm Ferdinand 
Wilcke. 
Templars, from accessible as well as several hi- 
therto unexplored sources. By W. F. Wilcke.) 
2 Bande, &vo. Leipzig. 1826-27. 
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| disposed to regard the present rathet as a pe- 
| riod of transition. We cannot long bear to 
linger far behind our continental neighbours 
and rivals; political science, of which history 
| is the support and the groundwork, must al- 
ways be cultivated in a country whose policy 
embraces the whole known world, more espe- 
| cially now that her government and constitu- 
tion no longer stand alone, towering over sur- 
rounding despotisms; as similar forms and a 
congenial spirit are fast pervading’ other na- 
tions. The physical sciences must, from their 
very nature, always attract a smaller number 
of votaries than history; for laws and political 
regulations will ever retain their just superi- 
| ority over those sciences which minister chiefly 
to external wants and conveniences; and as 
one good law or wise political measure is pro- 
ductive of more real and extensive benefit than 
numerous physical discoveries and inventions, 
so the statesinan and political philosopher will 
always, in the public estimation, stand higher 
than the chemist and the mathematician. Fi- 
nally, the passion for light literature will.give 
way, and must, we think, soon wear itself out. 
The Waverley novels, though they have done 
some mischief in a historical point of view, 
have been productive of more than’countervail- 
ing good; they have weaned the public mind 
from the wretched trash on which it had pre- 
viously been feeding, and accustomed it to a 
more robust diet. There is now, we would 
hope, little fear of its ever returning to what it 
has rejected; and as the illustrious author of 
these works cannot be expected to go on for 
ever ministering to the taste he bas created, 
, and the chance is so very slender of writers 
| like himself appearing, nothing, as far as we 
can perceive, will remain to the readiny world, 
| but to have recourse to real history, which 
| when written as it oaght to be, will be found to 
| possess several of the attractions of the ro- 





| mance, with that invaluable one in which the 
| latter is almost necessarily deficient, namely, 

truth. The monthly miscellanies too,” which 
| are now beginning to form a part of our litera- 
ture, hold out hopes of encouraging the taste 
for that branch, as historical works will form a 
| prominent portion of their contents; and if the 
| ill-judging parsimony of publishers does not 
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lead them to employ mere literary craftsmen, 
many of their volumes may be expected to fall 
little short of romances in interest, while they 
will at the same time teach lessons of sound 
political wisdom. 

In the confident hope that these pleasing an- 
ticipations will soon be realized, we beg to add, 
that our endeavours shall never be wanting to 
stimulate the taste and the emulation of our 
countrymen, by frequently laying before them 
accounts of what is going on in the historic 
department on the continent. On the present 
occasion we propose to give some account of 
the inquiries which have been made into the 
interesting subject of the history of the 
Kuights Templars, concerning whose origin 
and suppression no full and satisfactory ac- 
count will, we apprehend, be found in English 
literature. 

The original sources from which a History 
of the Order of the Templars must be derived, 
are to be found in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
and other writings of the middle ages during 
the time of its existence, together with the 
manuscript records relating to them still pre- 
served. The first modern history of the order, 
or more properly speaking, of its condemna- 
tion, is that of the French advocate Dupuy, 
published in 1654; and the spirit of inquiry by 
which he was actuated will appear by the very 
commencement of his work, which sets out 
with his declaration of justifying that act of 
Philip le Bel and his lawyers; for, says he, 
“the lofty and virtuous deeds of our king, 
Philip le Bel, one of those great kings who 
have governed our monarchy, and who has 
executed very great enterprises, have been 
wonderfully injured by this common evil (that 
of being misinterpreted); so that he has been 
styled impious on account of his generous pro- 
secution of Pope Boniface, and a usurper of the 
goods of others, and beyond measure avari- 
cious, on account of the matter of the Tem- 
plars."" Dupuy must accordingly be regarded 
as the advocate of Philip, rather than the his- 
torian of the Templars. At the close of the 
seventeenth century a history of them, in 
Latin, by Gartler, appeared at Amsterdam ; in 
1735 Ferreira published, at Lisbon, his work 
on the same subject; finally, a Spanish work 
by Campomanes, came out in 1774: both that 
and the Portuguese work contain much valua- 
ble matter. he earliest German inquiry is 
that of Anton, published a few years later than 
the Spanish work of Campomanes. The Eng- 
lish language, as we have already observed, 
contains no work on this subject. 

But besides these historical essays and in- 

uiries, the Templars have furnished matter 
for various other works. The learned Danish 
bishop, Manter, has, from the Vatican MSS. 
published the Statute-book of the Order, ac- 
companied with valuable notes. Nicolai insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the secret doctrines and 
practices imputed to the Templars; several 
writers attempted to trace a connexion between 
them and the Free-Masons; and as is always 
the case where Masonry is on the tapis, abun- 
dance of ill-employed erudition, wild and fanci- 
ful conjectures and awe-inspiring mystery, has 
been displayed. Moldenhauer published, in 
1792, from the original records, the whole of 
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the process against the order in France. The 
present century has produced the researches of 
Barillet, and the able defence of the Knights 
by Raynouard in France: while in the sixth 
volume of the Mines de I’ Orient, Jos. von Ham- 
mer has, from hitherto unknown or unemploy- 
ed sources, endeavoured to establish the horri- 
ble charges made against the Knights; and 
Raynouard, De Sacy, Manter, Gruber von 
Grubenfels, and others, have in various jour- 
nals replied to, and, as we think, amply con- 
futed hin. 

It is evident that a complete history of the 
Order of the Knights of the Temple was a 
desideratum, and also that there was an ample 
supply of materials for the construction of it at 
hand. The task has accordingly been under- 
taken by Mr. Wilcke in the present work, but 
after a careful perusal of it, we are compelled 
to say that we consider the desideratum still 
unsupplied. In Mr. Wilcke we discern the 
merits and the defects of his countrymen; his 
industry is indefatigable ; not content with se- 
condary authorities, he has every where had 
recourse to the originai sources, and neglected 
no work whence he could hope to derive any 
assistance ; but he has all the tendency to mys- 
tery, so prevalent among the German writers, 
and seems to regard the extremely dubious 
fact of the order having had a secret doctrine 
as so certain as scarcely to deem that it stands 
in need of proof or inquiry; while the most ab- 
surd and improbable charges made against the 
order find with him an easy credence. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Wilcke is, by his own account, but a 
young man; hence his judgment is weak and 
his reflections frequently trite and superficial; 
and though we may commend the ardour which 
impels to inquiry, and to the communication of 
its results, we would always dissuade ambitious 
youth from a too early appearance in the field 
of history. Young men may excel in poetry, 
or in mathematics, or the physical sciences, 
and many have done so; but few are the histo- 
rical works of valuawritten by men who have 
not passed the mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita, or had more experience of mankind than 
can be obtained within the precincts of a uni- 
versity. 

The Templars, therefore, rather than Mr. 
Wilcke’s history of them, will form the sub- 
ject of this article, in which we shal! consider 
the points of importance connected with them 
from the institution till the suppression of the 
order, and examine some of the attacks and de- 
fences of the various combatants—Mr. Wilcke 
of course included—who have shivered lances 
in their attack or defence. 

The natural desire to visit places which have 
been the scene of memorable actions, or the 
abode of distinguished personages, had from 4 
very early period drawn pious pilgrime from 
the east and the west to view those spots 
which had been hallowed by the presence of 
the Son or Gop. The toils and the dangers 
of the journey were unheeded, when set in 
comparison with the bliss of pouring forth 
prayer on Calvary, and bathing in the waves 
of Jordan, whose waters had consecrated the 
Saviour to his holy office. After Jerusalem 
fell under the dominion of the followers of 
Mohammed, the pious pilgrims of the west re- 
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ceived little or no interruption in the perform- | 
ance of their sacred duty; for with all their | 
fanaticism the Arabs were tolerant, and mode- 
rate tribute always ensured their protection. 
But as the Greek and Latin churches differed | 
in point of doctrine, and the Latin pilgrims, | 
when in the Holy City, did not always take | 
sufficient care to avoid offending the preju- 
dices of the Moslems, the Christian inhabi- | 
tants of Jerusalem were averse to receiving 
into their houses their western brethren, and 
stronger reasons prevented their seeking or ob- 
taining the hospitality of the Mohammedans. 

We accordingly find that, so early as the 
ninth century, the monk Bernard saw in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, near the church of the 
Holy Virghh, a hospital composed of twelve 
dwellings, for pilgrims from the west, which | 
possessed corn lands, vineyards, and gardens, | 
and an excellent library, established by the 
bounty of Charlemagne. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the apprehension of the approach- 
ing end of the world, and the appearance of 
Christ to judge mankind, had once more fan- 
ned the flame of pious pilgrimage which had 
been previously dying away, and men were 
hastening to the land where they expected to 
meet their Lord and Judge, there was built 
within the walls of Jerusatem a hospital for 
the reception of Catholic pilgrims. This hos- 
pital stood within a very short distance of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, and, by the fa- 
vour of the Egyptian khalif, a church, dedicated 
tothe Virgin, and afterwards called St. Maria de 
Latina, was erected close by it; there an abbot 
and several monks, who followed the rule of 
St. Benedict, received and entertained the 
pilgrime who arrived each year from the west, 
and furnished such of them as were poor or had 
been plundered by the roving Bedoweens, with 
the means of paying the tax exacted by the un- 
believers. Decorum not permitting the recep- 
tion of the female pilgrims, the brethren esta- 
blished without their walls a convent, dedi- 
cated to Mary Magdalene, where a pious sis- 
terhood entertained the pilgrims of their own 
sex. The number of the pilgrims still continu- 
ing to increase, the abbot and his monks erect- 
eda new Aospitium near their church, which 
they placed under the patronage of St. John, 
the patriarch of Alexandria, named Eleémon, 
or the Compassionate. This last hospital had 
no independent revenues, but derived its in- 
come from the bounty of the abbot of the mo- 
mastery of the Holy Virgin, and the alms of the 
pious. 

When, in 1099, Jerusalem was invested by 
the Crusaders, the Hospital of St. John was 
presided by Gerhard, a native of Provence, a 
man of exemplary piety, and of a spirit of mild 
and universal benevolence, rarely to be found 
in that age ; for while the city was pressed by 
the arms of the faithful, who sought for future 
glory by the extermination of those whom they 
deemed the enemies of God on earth, not 
merely the orthodux Catholic, but the schis- 
matic Greek, and even the unbelieving Mos- 
lem, shared without distinction the alms of the 
good director of the hospital of St. John. When 

city was taken, the sick and wounded of 
the Crusaders received all due care and atten- 


| and unassuming charity, bestowed on them 





tion from Gerhard and his monks. The gene- 
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ral favour they enjoyed with Godfrey and the 
other pilgrims now emboldened them to sepa- 
rate themselves from the monastery of St. 
Maria de Latina; and to pursue their labour of 
love alone and independent, they drew up a 
rule for themselves, to which they bound 
themselves to obedience in the pregence of the 
patriarch, and assumed as their distinguishing 
dress, a black mantle, with a white cross of 
eight points on the left breast. They still re- 
mained obedient to the abbot of St. Maria de 
Latina, and according to the law of the church, 
they paid tythes to the patriarch. 

This continued while the brotherhood was 
poor; but riches soon began to flow in upon 
them. Godfrey, whose very name suggests 
the ideas of virtue and piety, pure, if not al- 
ways well directed, struck with their simple 

his 
domain of Monboire, in Brabant, with all its 
appurtenances. His brother and successor, 
Baldwin, gave them a portion of the booty 
gained from the infidels ; several pious princes 
and nobles followed these examples, and the 
Hospital of St. John soon saw itself in posses- 
sion of extensive estates both in Europe and 
Asia, which were managed by members of the 
society named Preceptors. Pope Pascal II. 
in 1113, relieved the Hospitallers from the 
burden of paying tythes to the patriarch of Je- 
rusalem—confirmed by his bull al! donations 
made and to be made to them—and gave them 
authority to appoint a-successor on the death 
of Gerhard, without the interference of any 
other secular or spiritual authority. The so- 
ciety now counted among its members many 
allant knights who had come to the Holy 
Land to fight in the cause of their Saviour ; 
and there, actuated by a spirit more accordant 
to his, had Mung aside their swords and de- 
voted themselves to the attendance on the sick 
and poor among the brethren of St. John. One 
of the most distinguished of these was Ray- 
mond Dupuy, a knight of Dauphiné, who, on 
the death of the worthy Gerhard, was chosen 
to succeed him in his office. 

It was to Laynez and Acquaviva, not to Ig- 
natius Loyola, that the order of the Jesuits 
owed its consistency and direction to one mark ; 
it was Raymond, not Gerhard, who, properly 
speaking, organized the order of the Hospital- 
lers. The founder of a society is rarely aware 
of its ultimate views aud objects. Raymond, 
a man of vigorous and active mind, established 
the discipline of his order. His regulations 
afford a specimen of the manners and modes of 
thinking of histime ; and some of them require 
to be noticed here, on account of their simi- 
larity with those of the Templars shortly to 
be mentioned. The usual monkish duties of 
chastity and obedience were strictly enjoined ; 
the brethren, both lay and spiritual; were di- 
rected to wear at least a linen or woollen shirt, 
but no expensive dress of any kind, above all, 
no furs; when they went to collect alms, they 
were, for fear of temptation, never to go alone, 
but always in parties of two or three; they 
were not, however, to select their companions, 
but to take such as the director should appoint 
them ; wherever there was a house belongin 
to their order, they were to turn in thither onl 
no where else, and to take whatever was given 
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them, and ask for nothing more; they were | 


also to carry their lights with them, and where- 
over they passed the night, to set these burning 
before them, lest the enemy should bring on 
them gome deadly danger. When the brethren 
were in the church, or in a private house, in 
the company of women, they were to take 
good heed to themselves, and avoid tempta- 
tion ; for the same reason, they were never to 
suffer women to wash their head or feet, or to 
make their bed. If a brother had fallen into 
carnal sin, and his offence was secret, a silent 
penance was deemed sufficient; but if it had 
been public, and he was fully convicted of it, 
he was on Sunday, after mass, when the peo- 
ple were gone out of church, to be stript of his 
clothes, and there, by the director himself, or 
such of the brethren as he appointed, severely 
beaten with thongs or rods, and then expelled 
the order. Any brother possessed of money or 
valuables, who concealed them from the mas- 
ter, was severely punished, the money which 
he had secreted was hung about the offender's 
neck, and he was scourged by one of the bre- 
thren, in the presence of all those belonging to 
the house ; he had then to do penance for forty 
days, during which time, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, he had nothing but bread and water to 
support him. These regulations were made 
by Raymond, in the year1118; a circumstance 
to be attended to, as some similar rules have 
been since made a ground of accusation against 
the Temaplars 

It is uncertain whether Raymond had any 
ulterior design of making the order of the Hos- 
pitallers a military one, but if such was his in- 


tention, he was anticipated. The kingdom of 
Jerusalem, over which Baldwin II. now ruled, 


had been in a very extraordinary state from 
the date of its conquest 
enemies, the Egyptians on the south, and the 
Turks on the north; and these Moslems, 
though of opposite and hostile sects, agreed in 
hatred of the Christians, and a desire to take 
Jerusalem—which was to them also the Holy 
City—out of the hands of the western infidels ; 
the independent Arabs of the desert were a!so 
inimical to the Christians, and as fond of plun- 
der as they have bee: 
history. Hence the Holy Land was continu- 
ally infested by predatory bands, who robbed 
und plundered all who fellin their way; the 
pious pilgrim who disembarked at Joppa, or 
Acre, was fortunate if he reached the ulti- 
mate object of his journey in safety, and when 
he had visited al] the consecrated places within 
its sacred walls, new perils awaited him on his 
way to bathe in the purifying waters of the 
Jordan, or to pluck in the gardens of Jericho 
the palm-branch which he was to suspend in 
the church on his return 

[oe those who consider the mild, gentle, and 
peaceful spirit which every page of the Gospel 
respires, it must appcara matter of surprise 
how the religion of the middle ages, or rather 
of the Latin church in those ages, should have 
been of so martial a character. But man is,in 
a certain sense, the maker of his own religion; 
and whatever form he may adopt, he will make 
it bend to his original notions. The Gothic 
and Germanic tribes who overturned the west- 
ern empire of Rome, and embraced her reli- 


It ! ly between two | 
| of whom the two chief were Hugo de Payens 


gion, were an extremely warlike race; such, 
too, was ina great measure the spirit of the re- 
ligion which they professed ; the sacred books 
of the Christians contained the Jewish, as well 
as the Christian scriptures, and the spirit of 
the former accorded sufficiently with the mar- 
tial habits of the converts to win their prefer- 
ence. It was not perceived that the Mosaic 
was a national religion, and Jehovah repre- 
sented in it chiefly as a national God, and 
that to fight in the cause of Jehovah was nearly 
equivalent to fighting for king and country; 
and the language and ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment were eagerly adopted, and it was held 
that no more grateful offering could be made 
to Him whom the New Testament declares to 
be Love and the Father of Merc¥, than the 
blood of slaughtered unbelievers. The pil- 
grims and their historians made it matter of 
reproach to their more generous and enlight- 
ened leaders, when they granted life and safe- 
ty to the vanquished Moslems, and more than 
once the religious zeal of the troops violated 
the promise of the leader. It was thus that, in 
the seventeenth century, deeds of atrocity 
were justified by scripture, and the Jewish por- 
tion of the sacred volume threw the Christian 
part completely into the shade. In both cases, 
the great majority of men were perfectly sin- 
cere in their belief, and were fully persuaded, 
that when they spilled the blood of those whom 
they regard:d as the ungodly, they thereby 
did good service to God. 

In the ye: 1119, the twentieth of the Chris- 
tian dominion in Syria, nine pious and valiant 
knights, the greater part of whom had been 
the companions of Godfrey of Bouillon, formed 
themselves into an association, the object of 
which was to protect and ‘defend pilgrims on 
their visits to the holy plac 3. These knights, 


and Godfrey de St. Omer, vowed, in honour of 
the sweet mother of God (la doce mere de 
Dieu), to unite monkhood and knighthood ; 
their pious design met with the warm appro- 
bation of the king and the patriarch, and in 
the hands of the latter they made the three or- 
dinary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence; and a fourth, of combatting without 
ceasing against the heathen, in defence of pil- 
grims and of the Holy Land; and bound them- 
selves to live according to the rule of the ca- 
nons of St. Augustine, at Jerusalem. The 
king assigned them for their abode a part of 
his palace, which stood close by where had 
stood the Temple of the Lord. He and his ba- 
rons contributed to their support, and the abbot 
and canons of the Temple assigned them for 
the keeping of their arms and magazines the 
street between it and the royal palace, and 
hence they took the name of the soldiery of 
the Temple, or Templars. When Fulk, count 
of Anjou, in the year following the formation 
of the society, made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, the order was even then in such repute 
that he joined it as a married brother, and on 
his retarn home remitted them annually thirty 
pounds of silver, to aid them in their pious la- 
bours, and his example was followed by seve- 
ral other Christian princes. The Hospitallers 
soon found themselves obliged to follow the 
example of the Templars, and to unite with 
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their heretofore humble office of attending the 
sick pilgrims, the martial one of protecting 
them against the heathen; and many a gallant 
knight, who had laid aside his arms onentering 


their society, with joy resumed the exercise of | 
The English | 


historian, Brompton, affirms, but apparently | 
| Anjou, reunited himself to Hugo de Payens, 


them in this hallowed warfare. 


without sufficient authority, that the knights 


who founded the order of the Templars had . 


been originally members of the Hospital of St. 
John. 

ay the first nine years after their insti- 
tution, the Templars lived in poverty and hu- 
mility, and no new members joined their so- 
ciety, which was eclipsed by that of St. John. 


Their clothing consisted of such garments as | 
were bestowed on them by the charity of the | 
faithful, and so rigorously were the gifts of | 


pious princes applied by them to their destina- 
tion—the benefit of pilgrims and of the Holy 
Land in general—that in consequence of their 
poverty, Hugo de Payens and God‘tey de St. 
Omer had but one war-horse between them. 
When the order had arrived at wealth and 
splendour, its seal, representing two knights 
mounted on one charger, commemorated this 
original poverty of its pious founders—a cir- 
cumstance which has been even made a ground 
of accusation against them! 

During the reign of Baldwin II. the kingdom 


was very hard pressed by the Turks of Damas- | 
eus, Mossul, and the neighbouring states, and | 


the king had been a captive in their hands. 
On his Sweration he sought every means of 
strengthening his kingdom, and as the Tem- 
plars had displayed such eminent valour and 
devotion wherever they had been engaged, he 
resolved to gain them all the influence and 
consideration in his power. Accordingly he 
despatched two of their members as his en- 
voys to the Holy See, to lay before the Pope 
the state of the Holy Land, and also furnished 
them with a strong letter of recommendation 
to the celebrated Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
nephew of one of the envoys. Bernard ap- 
proved highly of the object and institution of 
the order. Hugo de Payens and five other 
brethren soon arrived in the west, and appear- 
ed before the fathers, who were assembled in 
council at Troyes, to whom Hugo detailed the 
maxims and the deeds of the Templars. The 
fathers expressed their approbation of all he 
said, the order was pronounced good and use- 
ful, end some additions, taken from that of 
the Benedictines, were made to their rule. By 
the direction of Pope Honorius, the council 
appointed them a white mantle as their pecu- 
liar dress, to which Pope Eugenius some years 
afterwards added a red cross on the breast— 
the symbol of martyrdom. Their banner was 
of the black and white stripe, called, in old 
French, Bauseant (which word became their 
war-cry); and bore the pious inscription, Von 
nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da 
gloriam. St. Bernard, if he did not himself 
draw up this rule, had at least a considerable 
participation in it ; throaghout his life he che- 
rished the Templars ; he rarely wrote a letter 
to the Holy Land, in which he did not praise 
them, and recommend them to the favour and 
protection of the great. 

Owing to tMe influence of Bernard, and the 
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sincere piety and noble qualities of its found- 
ers, the order rapidly increased in wealth and 
consequence. Many knights assumed its ha- 
bit, and with Hugode Payens travelled through 
France and England, to excite the Christians 
to the sacred war. With Henry I. of England 
they met the highest consideration. Fulk, of 


and on the invitation of King Baldwin, pre- 
pared, though advanced in years, to set out for 
Palestine, to espouse the daughter of the king, 
and succeed him on his throne. Gifis in abun- 
dance flowed in on the order, large possessions 
were bestowed on it in all countries of the 
west, and Hugo de Payens, now its grand 
master, returned to the Holy Land in the year 
1129, at the head of three hundred Knights 
Templars of the noblest families in Europe, 
and shared in the disastrous attempt on Da- 
masvus. 

The mention of the attempt on Damascus 
brings us to the consideration of a question of 
some importance ;—had the Templars any se- 
cret understanding with the sect of the Ismail- 
ites, or Assassins; or did they borrow from 
them any of their rules and plans? Mr. Von 


| Hammer, whose history of the latter society 
| we have already noticed,* maintains that the 


Templars were, in a great measure, modelled 
after them. When describing the Assassins, 
he says :— 

“ As to its external constitution, the state of 
the Assassins was a mere order, like that of 
the Knights of St. John, of the Teutonic 


| Knights, or the Templars, the last of whom 


had some resemblance to the Assassins, not 
only in the form of grand masters, grand pri- 
ors, and their religious maxims, but also in 
their dress, and in the spirit of political ten- 
dency and secret doctrine. Clad in white, 
with the distinguishing sign of a red cross on 
their mantle, like the Assassins in white gar- 
ments with red caps or girdles, the Templars 
had also a secret doctrine, which denied and 
abjured the sanctity of the cross, as that of the 
Assassins did the precepts of Islam. The fun- 
damental maxim of the policy of the one and 
the other, was to make themselves, by the 
possession of fortresses and castles, masters of 
the surrounding country ; and in this manner, 
without treasure, and without an army, a state 
within the state, formidable rivals to princes, 
to keep the people in subjection.” 

To this opinion Mr. Von Hammer, which 
he frequently iterates in the course of his 
work, Mr. Wilcke, if any stress is to be laid on 
his judgment, in a great measure accedes 

As we shall find ourselves obliged to differ 
from all the opinions of Mr. Von Hammer re- 
specting the Templars, we take this opportu- 
nity, once for all, to express our sentiments 
with respect to that distinguished writer ; and 
these are, that no man has a more sincere re- 
gard for truth or the best interests of society ; 
but that he is too precipitate in his judgment, 
too much under the guidance of imagination, 
and too easily caught by slight and casual an- 
alogies. This last characteristic of Mr. Von 
Hammer's mind we have already noticed more 
than once; it disfigures his History of the Ot- 
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toman Empire, the work on which he justly | lar reason, in its contest with the house of Om- 
builds his surest hopes of future fame, and we | meyah. The form and colour of the head- 
think the present instance is as strong a oneas | 


will be found 
It is possible that the Assassins (for it is by 


no means proved) had a secret doctrine ; we | 


shall not at present stop to inquire if the same 
was the case with the Templars, but only ob- 
serve how extremely unlikely it was, that du- 
ring the first twenty years of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the intimacy should have been so 
great between the hostile nations, that the 
chiefs of the suciety of the Assassins should 
have communicated their most secret doc- 
trines, (which, according to Mr. Von Ham- 
mer's authorities, were most sedulously con- 
cealed from all but a small number of their 
own order,) to illiterate and externally at least 
zealous Christian knights, as were the foun- 
ders of the order of the Templars ; for it is to 
be observed, that Mr. Von Hammer does not 
say that the secret doctrine was introduced 
into the order when it had become corrupt, 
(as Mr. Wilcke with somewhat more probabi- 
lity does,) but asserts that Hugo de Piyens 
and his companions were secret infidels, had 
an already matured plan of empire, modelled 
of course on that of Hassan-Sabah, and that 
all their sanctity, zeal for religion, and piety, 
were merely assumed as a mask. ‘This is a 
common mistake in ingenious men, who are 
for ever ascribing to the founders of empires, 
religions, and societies that attribute of divi- 
nity which sees from the beginning the ulti- 
mate end, and forms all its plans and projects 
with a view to it. It is thus that some would 
fain persuade us that Mohammed, in his soli- 
tary cave at Mecca, saw clearly and distinctly 
the future triumphs of Islam, and its banners 
floating at the Pyrenees and the Oxus; that 
Cromwell, when an obscure individual, already 
in fancy grasped the sceptre of England; or 
that Loyola beheld the members of his order 
guiding the consciences of kings, and govern- 
ing an empire in Paraguay. All such results 
are in fact the slow and gradual growth of 
time ; one step leads to another, till the indi- 
vidual or the society looks back with amaze- 
ment to its feeble commencement. If there is 
any exception to this general law, it is Has- 

n Sabah ; but in his case, it is to be remem- 
bered that he found the society already exist- 
ing, and only extended and enlarged its orga- 
nization. We may argue so far a priori against 
the supposition of the Templars having had 
from the commencement a secret doctrine 
we shall in the sequel consider the proofs 
which are advanced of such having been the 
case. The coincidence of the gradations in 
the two societies will, on examination, be 


found to be one of those which take place in | 


all parts of the world, and have their origin in 
the similar nature of human minds, which, in 
the same circumstances, almost invariably fall 
on the same expedients. 

But nothing can be less convincing than the 
proof of intercommunity drawn from similarity 
ofdress. The followers of Hassan-Sabah, like 


all those sects which oppose the house of Ab- | 
bas, wore white, in contradistinction to the | 


black banners and habiliments of that race, 
which had assumed the sable colour for a simi- 


dress and girdle, no one knows better than Mr. 
Von Hammer, are of great importance in the 
Mohammedan East, and the reason is obvious 
why Hassan gave them of red to his Fedavees, 
i. e. devoted to death. But Hugo de Payens 
did not, as far as we know, choose the dress of 
the Templars; the white mantle was given 
them at the council of Troyes, evidently to 
distinguish them from the Hospitallers, whose 
mantle was b/ack ; the red cross was added by 
Pope Eugenius in 1145,and the same reason 
probably induced its adoption instead of a black 
one, opposed to the white cross of St. John. 

The attempt on Damascus, which we have 
noticed in a former article,” was made in con- 
cert with the members of the sect of the Is- 
mailites in that city. Mr. Von Hammer says 
that King Baldwin seems to have been excited 
to form this unhallowed league by Hugo de 
Payens, the first grand master of the Tem- 
plars, who had just then returned from Eu- 
rope. None of the original historians of the 
Crusades, however, makes the slightest charge 
of this kind against Hugo; and the alliance of 
the Christians with one party of the Moslems 
against another, was too common a circum- 
stance to need to be ascribed to any secret de- 
signs of any far-aiming individuals. Alliance 
with the infidel was no doubt viewed by the 
more zealous and devout as an abomination, 
and the storm and defeat sustained at Damas- 
cus were regarded as a just jadgment on this 
union with Belial; but in the eyes of the 
Christians, the Ismuilites were not a whit 
worse than their brother Moslems. 

We thus see how slight are the presump- 
tions in favour of any secret intercourse and 
alliance between the Templars and the Assas- 
sins. The only other place where history 
mentions them in union, is decidedly against 
any friendly feeling between them. The Assas- 
sins had established themselves in the moun- 
tains north of Tripolis: the Templars, who 
had some castles in their neighbourhood, had 
reduced them to the payment of 3000 besants 
a year for undisturbed possession of their lands 
and fortresses. Probably with a view to get 
rid of this tribute, Sinan, the Dai-el-kebir of 
Syria, sent, in 1173, an embassy to Amalric 
If., King of Jerusalem, offering that he and 
his people would receive baptism, provided the 
Templars would remit the tribute, and hence- 
forth live with them as brethren. The propo- 
sal was joyfully accepted by the king, who de- 
clared that he would pay the 3000 besants to 
the Templars out of his own revenue: the Is- 
mailite envoy was most honourably treated, 
and was accompanied to the borders of the 
kingdom by guides and an escort ; but hardly 
had he gone a short way within the Ismailite 
territory, when the Templars rushed from 
their ambush, and the ambassador fell by the 
spear of Walter of Dumesnil. “ Thus,” says 
Mr. Von Hammer, “ did the Knights, who had 
been hitherto held in suspicion as allies of the 
Ismailites and their secret doctrine, openly as 
Assassins acknowledge their participation in 
it; thus did the Order of the Templars, and 
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that of the Assassins, mingle together in the 
blood of lawless murder.” The plain reason 
for this deed was the fear of losing the tribute, 
as the king's necessities would generally ren- 
der him unable to pay it; and it is not at all 
improbable, as Mr. Von H. asserts, that the 
deed was committed by order of the grand 
master, Odo de St. Amando, whom all de- 
scribe as a bold bad man, and who refused to 
give up the murderer when demanded by the 
king, alleging that he had imposed penance 
on him, and would send him to the Holy Fa- 
ther to abide his judgment. Considering, how- 
ever, the struggle then going on between the 
temporal and spiritual powers, the answer of 
Odo was not so insolent as it might appear. 
The king, however, exerted his authority, had 
Dumesnil dragged out of the Temple court 
and thrown into irons at Sidon, but the death 
of Amalric in the following year gave him his 





liberty. Odo not long afterwards, with eighty 
of his knights, fell into the hands of Saladin, 
in a defeat which the Christians sustained 
near Sidon, the blame of which was laid on 
him, and died in prison unlamented. “ In that 
battle,” says William of Tyre, “was taken | 
Odo de St. Amando, a bad man, proud and ar- | 
rogant, with the breath of fury in his nostrils, 
who neither feared God, nor had any respect 
for man.” It should not be omitted that, in 
Mr. Von Hammer's opinion, the 3000 besants 
a year were paid to the Templars by the Is- 
mailites, not merely for the sake of peace, but 
asa reward for the service they used to do 
their cause, such as, for instance, refusing at 
one time to take part in an expedition against 
the monarch of Egypt, the natural protector | 
of the Ismailites. We feel confident that every 
reader will think with us, that the attempt at 
proving a connexion and intercourse between | 
the Templars and the Ismailites is a complete 
failure. 

The Templars were, in fact, the most dis- | 
tinguished of the Christian warriors. By a | 
tule of their order no brother could be redeem- | 
ed for a higher ransom than a girdle or a 
knife, or some such trifle ; captivity was there- 
fore equivalent to death, and they always | 
fought with Spartan desperation. The Bau- | 
seant was always in the thick of the battle ; | 
the revenue they enjoyed enabled them to 
draw to their standard valiant secular knights | 
aid stout and hardy footmen. The chivalry of | 
St. John vied with them, it is true, in prowess 
ond vaivour, but they do not occupy the same 
space in the history of the Crusades. The | 
Temp!*rs having been from the outset solely 
devoted to arms ; the warm interest which St 
Bernard, whose influence was so great, took in | 
their welfare ; and the circumstance that the 
fourth King of Jerusalem was a member of | 
their body—all combined to throw a splendour 
about them which the knights of St. John 
could not claim, but which also gave occasion | 
to their more speedy corruption, and aug- 
mented the number of their enemies. Most 
writers, however, of the twelfth century speak 
respectfully of the Knights of the Temple, 
and those unsparing satirists, the Troubadours, | 
never mention them but with honour. 

Ny the bull, Omne datum optimum, granted 
by Pope Alexander III. in 1162, the Order of 


| the knights; 
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the Templars acquired great importance, but 
with it the ill will and envy of the bishops and 
the secular clergy. By this celebrated bull it 
was established, that the grand master could 
only be chosen by the order ; that no Templar 
could be, on any account, obliged to take an 
oath ; that no one who had been received into 
the order could enter any other without leave 
of the grand master and the chapter ; that the 
order should be free from the obligation of 
paying tythes; that it might admit spiritual 
persons into it, who should not, however, med- 
dle with the affairs or the chapter of the order 
unless when required. As the bishops, how- 
ever, retained their rights over these latter, 
they could not be buried at the Temple courts 
without the consent of the bishops, for the 
Templars had peculiar chapels and_ burial 
places at their houses. With the consent of 
the bishop and chapter, the order might levy 
tythes, or employ other spiritual persons when 
none of their own were at hand. But one of 
the most important privileges, (which had how- 


| ever been already granted them, in 1147, by 


Eugenius lil.,) was, that when they came to 
make their collections in any place which was 
under interdict, they might have the churches 
opened once in the year, and divine servjce 
performed there, to which the excommuni- 
cated were admitted. 

From this time forth the Order may be re- 
garded as totally independent, acknowledg- 
ing no authority but that—before which the 
haughtiest monarchs bowed—of the supreme 
pontiff, who protected and favoured them as 
his champions against all who might dispute 
his will. It is therefore of importance to look 
at its constitution, and what were its revenues 
and possessions. The publication of the Sta- 
tute-book of the order, by Bishop Manter has 


| made this an easy task, and the view given of 


it by Mr. Wilcke, in his third book, is clear 
and satisfactory. 

The Order of the Templars consisted of 
three distinct classes, not de grees—kniglits, 
chaplains, and serving-brethren, to which may 
be added those who were attached to the order 
under the name of affiliated, donates and ob- 
lates 

The strength and flower of the Order were 
all its dignities and superior of- 
fices belonged to them. The candidate for ad- 
mission among the Knights of the Temple was 
required to produce proof of his being the lawful 
issue of aknight, or of one qualified to receive 
that distinction ; and he must himself have al- 
ready received the honour-conferring blow from 
a secular knight, for the order was spiritual, and 
its members could not deign to accept honour 
from a layman. “The only exception was in 
the case of a bishop, who might draw his sword 


| among the brethren of the Temple, without 
| having been a secular knight. 


The aspirant 
must moreover be free from debt, and, on ad- 
mission, pay a considerable sum into the hands 
of the society. The most unlimited obedience 
to the commands of his superiors in the house 
and in the field of battle; the total abnegation 
of all interests but those of the society (for the 
Templar could hold no property, could receive 
no private letter); the most unflinching va- 
lonr, (for so long as a Christian banner waved 
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in the field, the Templar, however severely 
wounded, must not abandon it,)—were the du- 
ties of the Knight of the Temple. If he fled, 
disgrace and punishment awaited him; if he 
surrendered, he had to end his life amid the 


torments inflicted by the enraged Moslems, or | 
| of his inheritance, or be aiding in such deed. 


to languish in perpetual captivity, for the Or- 
der never redeemed its members. Hence then 


the Templar was valiant as the fabled heroes 
of romance ; hence prodigies of prowess, such 
as almost surpass belief, so frequently illus- | 


trate the name of the soldiers of the Temple. 
Every motive that could stimulate to deeds of 
renown combined to actuate the soldier-monk. 
A knight, he obeyed the call of honour and 
emulation; a monk, (but the Templar was 
not, as some erroneously fancy, a priest,) he 
was, according to the ideas of the times, en- 
gaged in the service most acceptable to God. 
The mode of reception into the order cor- 
responded with the dignity and importance of 
the character of a Knight Templar. Though 
a noviciate was enjoined by the original ca- 
nons, in practice it was dispensed with; the 
candidate was, after all due inquiry had been 
made, feceived in a chapter assembled in the 
chapel of the order. 


relatives of the aspirant, were excluded. The 


All strangers, even the | 


preceptor (usually one of the priors) opened | 


the business with an address to those present, 
ealling on them to declare if they knew of any 
just cause and impediment to the aspirant, 
whom the majority had agreed to receive, be- 
coming a meinber of their body. 


customs of the order then in force; and such 
as the master and knights might hereafter add; 
fight for and defend, with all his might, the 
holy land of Jerusalem; nevér quit the order, 
but with consent of the master and the chap- 
ter; never see a Christian unjustly deprived 


The preceptor then said—“ In the name, then, 
of God and of Mary, our dear lady, and in the 
name of St. Peter of Rome, and of our father 
the Pope, and in the name of all the brethren 
of the Temple, we receive you to ail peal 
works of the order, which have been perform- 
ed from the beginning, and will be performed 
to the end, you, your father, your mother, and 
ail those of your family whom you let partici- 
pate therein. So you, in like manner, receive 
us to all the good works which you have per- 
formed and will perform. We assure you of 
bread and water, the poor clothing of the 
order, and labour and toil enow.” The pre- 
ceptor then took the white mantle, with its 
ruddy cross, placed it about his neck, and 
bound it fast. The chaplain repeated the one 
hundred-and-thirty-second psalm, Ecce quam 
bonum, and the prayer of the Holy Spirit, 
Deus qui corda fidelium, each brother said a 
Pater, the preceptor kissed the new brother, 
the chaplain did the same. The Templar then 
placed himself at the feet of the preceptor, and 
was by him exhorted to peace and charity with 


| his brother Christians; to chastity, obedience 


If all were | 


silent, the candidate was led into an adjacent | 


chamber, whither two or three of the Knights 
came to him, and setting before him the rigour 
and strictness of the order, inquired if he still 
persisted in his desire to enter it. If he did 
persist, they inquired if he was married or be- 
trothed ; had made a vow in any other order; 
if he owed more than he could pay ; if he was 
of sound body, without any secret infirmity, 
and free? If his answers proved satisfactory, 
they left him and returned to the chapter, and 
the preceptor again asked if any one had any 
thing to say against his being received. If all 
were silent, he asked if they were willing to 
admit him. On their assenting, the candidate 


humility, and piety; and thus the ceremony 
ended 

The Templars had at first no clergy in their 
body ; in spiritual matters they were subject to 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, and attended ser- 


| vice in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 


they had priests assigned them by the patri- 
arch or other bishops, who lived in their houses, 
but were subject to the bishop of the diocese 
But the ball, “ Omne datum bonum,” which 
gave them exemption, enabled them to have 


| priests of their own, independent of the pre- 


lates. These they generally took out of the 
regular orders, chiefly the Minorites, and the 
mode of reception was the same as that of the 


| knights, omitting such questions as did not ap- 


was led in by the knights who had questioned | 
him, and who now instructed him in the mode | 


of asking admission. He advanced, kneeling, 
with folded hands, before the preceptor, and 


said, “‘ Sir, I am come before God, and before | 


you and the brethren; and I pray and beseech 
you, for the sake of God and our sweet lady, to 
receive me into your society and the good 


works of the order, as one who, all his life | 
long, will be the servant and slave of the | 


order.” The preceptor then questioned him, 
if he had well considered all the toils and diffi- 
culties which awaited him in the order, ad- 
jured him on the Holy Evangelists to speak the 
truth, then put to him the questions already 
asked by the knights, farther inquiring if he 
was a knight, the son of a knight and a gentle- 
woman, and if he was a priest. He then asked 
if he would promise to God and Mary, our dear 
lady, obedience, as long as he lived, to the 
master of the Temple, and the prior who 
should be set over him; chastity of his body ; 
compliance with the laudable manners and 


ply to them. The dress of these was white, 
consisting of a close-fitting coat, like that of 
the Cistercians, with the red cross on the 
breast; but they could not wear the white 
mantle, unless they enjoyed the episcopal dig- 
nity. They were appointed by the statutes the 
best clothes of the order. Besides their spi- 
ritual duties, they acted as secretaries, being 
possessed of all the learning of the order, the 
knights of tae Temple, in that point, little tran- 
scending their secular brethren. The chap- 
lains sat in the chapter and the refectory next 
to the master; at table, they were the first help- 
ed; in punishment, they were more gently 
dealt with than the knights 

It'is plain that the order, at its origin, could 
have had no serving brethren. But when it 
grew in consequence, and acquired lands and 
houses, the necessity of such a class was found, 
and those who were neither knights nor priests 
were admitted into it. They were received 
nearly in the same manner as the knights, 
with the necessary modification of the ques- 
tions put to them; they originally wore the 
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white dress, till, on account of some irregulari- 
ty, they were assigned a black or brown dress, 
with the distinguishing red cross. Many of 
the serving brethren were of wealthy and re- 
spectable, though not noble, families. They 
were divided into two classes, the brother ar- 
mour-bearers, and the brother artizans; the 
former attended the knights to battle, as 
squires, or as foot-soldiers and baggage-train ; 


| 
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the affairs of the order, during the interreg- 
num, and he, in conjunction with the principal 
members, fixed the day for the election of the 
new grand-master. When the appointed day 


| arrived, the chapter usually assembled at the 


| chief seat of the order; three or more of the 


they were on a footing of*great intimacy with | 


the knights, ate in the same refectory with 
them and the clergy, but had one dish less at 
their table. The brother artizans lived and 
exercised their trades in the service of the 
order, on its various estates, and at its various 
preceptories. Almost every trade found its 
representative among them; the armourer and 
the cook were the most distinguished. Such 
offices of the order as were beneath the digni- 
ty of the knights, were exercised by the serv- 
ing brethren. Thus, the preceptor of the coast 
of Acre was always one of them, as his place 
was a sort of commissariat, directed to the 
shipping and unshipping of men and stores. 

It has always been, and is, we believe, at the 
present day, a practice of the Romish church, 
for members of the laity to attach themselves 
to particular religious orders, binding them- 
selves to some of the minor obligations, and 
enjoying the advantages of its sanctity and 
power. These persons were called Affiliated. 
The splendour which soon surrounded the 


| thren to perform their office faithfully. 


most esteemed knights were then proposed, 
the Grand-prior collected the votes for each of 
these, and whoever had the most was nomi- 
nated to be the electing prior; an assistant 
was then associated with him in the person of 
some knight of high estimation. These two 
remained al] night alone in the chapel engaged 
in prayer. Early next morning the knights 
again assembled, the mass of the Holy Ghost 
was sung, and prayer made in the chapel, and 
then the Grand-prior exhorted the two bre- 
These 
two then left the chapel, and chose two others; 


| these four chose two more, and so on till the 


Templars, and their privilege of exemption | 


from the ill effects of interdicts, drew numbers 
to seek to affiliate themselves with them, and 
wealthy burghers often paid largely for these 
advantages; married persons were not obliged 
to put away their wives, but bound themselves 
toa cessation of all intercourse, and on their 
death their whole property, reserving a provi- 
sion for the widow, came to the order. These 


brethren did not wear its habits, but were | 
bound on all occasions to fugther its interests. | 


The Donates and Oblates consisted of persons 
who gave themselves and their property to the 
order, of children who were dedicated to it and 
were to take the rule when of sufficient age, 
or lastly, persons who vowed to serve the 
order all their life long without reward. Even 
princes and nobles were numbered among its 
Donates, who exchanged their temporal for its 
spiritual blessings. These different classes 
constituted the order, but numerous knights 
and esquires frequently received its pay, and 
fought under its banner 

So large and extensive a society required nu- 
merous officers to direct it, and regulate its af- 
fairs and operations. At its head stood the 
Grand-master, who, like the General of the 
Jesuits, in modern times, was independent of 
all authority but that of the sovereign pontiff. 
The residence of the Grand-master was the 
city of Jerusalem ; when that city was lost, he 
fixed his seat at Antioch, next at Acre, then at 
the Castle of the Pilgrims between Caiphas 
and Cesarea, and finally in Cyprus, for his 
duty required him to be always in the Holy 
Land. The Grand-master never resided in 
Europe. It was necessary that he should be a 
knight, and his election took place in the fol- 
lowing manner:—On the death of a grand- 
master, a grand-prior was chosen to administer 


number of twelve (that of the Apostles) was 
completed. The twelve then chose a chaplain 
to represent our Lord. These thirteen were 
required to be all honest and generally esteem- 
ed men, eight of them knights, four serving 
brethren, and one priest. Having been sworn 
by the Grand-prior to act justly and honestly 
in their office, the thirteen retired, and after 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, commenced .the 
election. The majority of voices decided; if 
they could not agree, the prior and one of the 
knights returned to the chapter to announce 
their disagreement, and prayer was made for 
the grace of the Holy Ghost. When the elec- 
tion was made, it was announced to the assem- 
bled brethren, and when all had promised obe- 
dience to the new Grand-master, the electing 
prior asked the Grand-prior and some of the 
most distinguished knights, if they would, if 
chosen, promise obedience during life to the 
chapter, and to maintain the manners and 
usages of the order. On receiving a satisfac- 
tory reply, the prior, if the person chosen was 
present, said to him “In the name of God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we have 
chosen, and do choose thee, brother N., to be 
our master.” Then, turning to the brethren, 
he said, “ Beloved sirs and brethren, give 
thanks unto God, behold here our master.” 
The chaplains then recited the Te Deum, the 
brethren stood up, and led the master before 
the altar in the chapel, where, with prayer 
and singing, the election was closed. 

The power of the Grand-master was consi- 
derable, though he was very much controlled 
by the chapter, without whose consent he could 
not dispose of any of the higher offices, or un- 
dertake any thing of importance. He could 
not, for instance, take money out of the trea- 
sury, without the consent of the prior of Jeru- 
salem; he could neither make war nor truce, 


| or alter laws, but with the approbation of the 


chapter. But the Grand-master had the right 
of bestowing the smal] commands, the govern- 
ments of houses of the order, and of selecting 
the brethren who should form the chapter, 
which power was again controlled by there 
being’ always assigned him two brethren as as- 
sistants, who, with the Seneschal, were to form 
a part of every chapter. The order was aristo- 
cratic rather than monarchic; the Grand-mas- 


| ter was like a Doge of Venice, and his real 
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wer chiefly depended upon his personal qua- 
ities; he had, however, many distinctions ; 


the greater part of the executive power was in | 
his hands—in war he was the commander-in- | 


chief; he had, as vicar-general of the Pope, 
episcopal jurisdiction over the clergy of the 
order; he ranked with princes, and his esta- 
blishment corresponded thereto; he had for 
his service four horses, a chaplain, two secre- 
taries, a squire of noble birth, a farrier, a Tur- 
copole and cook, with footmen, and a Turco- 
man for a guide, who was usually fastened by 
a cord to prevent his escape. When the 
Grand-master died, his funeral was celebrated 
with great solemnity by torch-light, all the 
knights attending. 

he chief officers of the order at Jerusalem 
were 1. the Seneschal, that is the deputy of 
the Grand-master; he had, like the master, 
the seal of the order, and had the same retinue 
with him; 2. the Marshal, who was the gene- 
ral, carried the banner of the order, and regu- 
lated every thing relating toa war; the horses 
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In the West they had 1. the Province of Por- 
tugal, where their chief seat was Tomar; 2. 
Castile and Leon, in which they had twenty- 
four preceptories; 3. Aragon, where they had 
also considerable possessions; 4. France and 
Auvergne, including Flanders and the Nether. 
lands; 5. Normandy; 6. Aquitaine or Poitou; 
7. Provence. These four provinces (somewhat 
more than modern France) were the chief seats 
of the Templars, in which their lands and 
houses were exceedingly numerous and exten- 
sive; 8. England, (including Scotland and Ire- 


| land) where they had several! houses, as in Lon- 
| don, York, Warwick, Lincoln, Bolingbroke, 
| &c. and the Grand-Prior sat in the Parliament 


and equipments of, the order were under him; | 
| was not a country in Europe in which the la- 


he had four horses, two esquires, a serving bro- 
ther, and a Turcopole; 3. the Treasurer; 4. 


the Drapier, who provided and regulated the | 


clothing of the brethren; he had four horses, 
two esquires, and a servant to pack and unpack 
his goods; 5. the Turcopoler, who commanded 


of the realm; 9. Upper Germany, containing 
Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, Alsatia, 
Lorraine, and the Rhinelands; 10. Branden- 
burg, containing Poland, Saxony, Westphalia, 
Thuringia, &c.; 11. Bohemia and Moravia; 
12. Upper and Middle Italy; 13. Apulia and 
Sicily. 

We thus see that, except Scandinavia (for 
they had some possessions in Hungary) there 


vish piety of princes and nobles had not be- 
stowed on the Templars a considerable portion 
of the wealth of the state; for in every province 


| the order had its churches and chapels—the 


the light cavalry of squires and serving bre- | 


thren, who were called Turcopoles, the name 


given by the Greeks to those who were born of | 


a Turk and a Christian, and who were employ- | 
| idea of their wealth. The entire annual in- 
| come of the order has been estimated at not less 


ed as light troops in the imperial service; 6 
the Prior of Jerusalem, whose office was, with 
ten knights, to accompany and protect the pil- 
grims on their way to the Jordan, and to guard 
the cross whenever it was brought into the 
field. All secular knights, who were friends to 
the order, fought under his banner ; he too had 
four horses, two esquires, a serving brother, a 
secretary, and a Turcopole. 

Each province of the order had a Grand- 
Prior, who represented in it the Grand-master; 


each house had its prior or preceptor at its | 
| reproach, and Bauseant was os seen to give 
a 


head, who commanded its knights in war, and 
presided over its chapters in peace. Various 
offices were filled by serving brethren, such as 


those of sub-marshal, standard-bearer, farrier, | 


and, as already noticed, prior of Acre. The 
standard-bearer commanded those esquires who 
were not brethren of the order; he rode before 
the standard, which was borne by an esquire, 
or was carried on a carriage; he was assigned 
two horses 

To complete this sketch of the order of the 
Templars, it is necessary to take a view of the 
extent of their possessions’in the East and in 
the West. 
those in the East were— 

1. Jerusalem, in which were 1. the Temple 
at Jerusalem; 2. the Castle of the Pilgrims; 3. 


number of which was in the year 1240 as great 
as 1050—villages, farm-houses, mills, cornlands, 
pastures, woods, rights of venison and fisheries. 
The revenues of the Templars in England in 
1185, as given by Dugdale, will afford some 


than six millions sterling. 

Probably from the reasons assigned above, 
the wealth, the consideration, and the influence 
of the Templars greatly exceeded those of the 
Hospitallers, and in these points the Teutonic 
knights and those of St. Lazarus, the two other 
similar orders, could far less stand in competi- 
tion with them. The valour of the Templars, 
too, though not perhaps at all superior to that 
ef the knights of the other orders, was without 


back in the fray. “The Templars,” says de 
Vitry, “ were always the first in attack, the last 
in retreat.” But envy or disappointed expec- 
tation would occasionally lay the blame of de- 
feat on the treachery of the soldiers of the 
Temple; even the defeat and capture of St 
Louis, in his preposterous invasion of Egypt, is 


| by one writer charged on them; most age 
without reason. The only act of the kind, wit 


| which they may be 


These they divided into provinces; | 


rhaps justly charged, is 
in the case of the Eanes Frederic I1.; for 
when this monarch in his expedition to the 
Holy Land was about to pay a secret visit to 


| the Jordan, the Templars wrote to give the 
| sultan information of it, that he might seize 


| him, but that prince sent the letter to 


that of Saphet at the foot of Tabor; 4. their | 


house at Acre; 5. the Castle of Gaza, and 
eight or more other houses and castles. 


rederic. 
Yet even in this instance the condact of the 
Templars was not wholly without excuse ; they 


| were not solitary in their opposition to the em- 


. Tripolis, in which they had houses at | 


Tortosa, Laodicea, Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus. 
3. Antioch, their establishments in which 
are not known. 
4. Cyprus, which became their chief seat 
after the loss of Acre. 


peror, who was then lying under the ban of the 
Pope, whose firm supporters these knights had 
ever been; and the Hospitallers are even said 
to have been parties in writing to the sultan. 
Frederic, therefore, on his return, did all the 


| injary in his power to the order, by seizing its 
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property in Sicily and Naples; but the heaviest 
present & was able to a against them was, 
that of admitting infidel sultans and their heirs 
within their walls, and suffering them there to 
invoke their false prophet, a charge that im- 
plies nothing more than a participation in the 
spirit of mutual tolerance and courtesy which 
had grown up from acquaintance between the 
warlike followers of the hostile religions. But 
the history of the order, as far as we can recol- 
lect, records only one instance of a Templar 
abjuring his faith, and that was an English 
knight, Robert of St. Albans, who deserted to 
Saladin, who gave him his sister in marriage 
on his becoming a Moslem; and in 1185, the 
ex-red-cross knight led a Saracen army to the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, wasting and de- 
stroying the country with fire and sword. 
Their enormous wealth, their overweening 
pride, the disdainful — of the rules of their 
order, their close attachment to the popes and 
their interests, the excessive exemptions and 
privileges they enjoyed, their luxury, their sen- 
suality—-these were the true causes of the en- 
mity borne to them by the secular clergy and 
the laity. In 1252 the pious pope-ridden Henry 
Ill. of England said, that the prelates and 
clergy in general, but especially the Templars 
and Hospitallers, had so many liberties and pri- 
vileges, that their excessive wealth made them 
mad with pride; he added, that what had been 
bestowed imprudently, ought to be prudently 
resumed, and declared his intention of revoking 
the inconsiderate grants of himself and his pre- 
decessors. The grand-prior of the Templars 
replied, ‘“‘ What sayest thou, my lord the king? 
Far be it that so discourteous and absurd a 
word should be uttered by thy mouth. So long 
asthou observest justice thou mayest be a king, 
and as soon ds thou infringest it, thou wilt 
cease to be a king.” A bold expression cer- 
tainly, but the prior knew his man well, and he 
would hardly have spoken so to the son of 
Henry. The anecdote of Richard I. bestow- 





ing hig daughter Pride in marriage on the 
Templars is well known: and numerous traits | 
of their haughtiness, avarice, luxury, and other 
ofthe current vices may be found in the writers | 
of the thirteenth century ; but till the final at- 
tack was made, no worse charge was brought 
against them, unless such is implied in a bull of | 
Pope Clement IV. in 1265, which is, however, 
easily capable of a milder interpretation. Mr. 
Raynouard asserts, too, that the proverbial ex- 
pression bibere Templariter is used by no wri- 
ter of the thirteenth century. In this he is pre- 
ceded by Baluze and Roquefort, who maintain, 
that, like bibere Papaliter, it only signified to | 
live in abundance and comfort. 

When Acre fell in 1292, the Templars, hav- 
ing lost all their possessions and a great num- 
ber of their members in the Holy Land, retired 
with the other Christians to Cyprus. Having 
probably seen the folly of all hope of recovering 
the Holy Land, they grew indifferent about it; 
few members joined them from Europe, and it | 
‘8 not unlikely that they meditated a removal 
of the chief seat of the order to France; at 
least the circumstance of the last master carry- | 
img so much treasure with him when summon- 
ed to Europe by the pope, gives — probabi- 
lity to this conjecture of Mr. Wilcke. The 
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Hospitallers, on the other hand, with more pru- 
dence, as events showed, resolved to continue 
the war against the infidels, and they attacked 
and conquered Rhodes; while the Teutonic 
knights transferred the sphere of their pious 
warfare to Prussia against its heathen inhabi- 
tants. Thus, while the Templars were falling 
under the reproach of being false and worth- 
less knights, their rivals rose in consideration, 
and there was an active and inveterate enemy 
ready to take advantage of their ill-repute.” 

Philip the Fair, a tyrannical and rapacious 
prince, was at that time on the throne of 
France. His darling object was to set the 
power of the monarchy above that of the 
church. In his celebrated controversy with 
Pope Boniface, the Templars had been, as 
usual, on the side of the Holy See. Philip, 
whose animosity pursued Boniface even beyond 
the grave, wished to be revenged on all who 
had taken his side; moreover, the immense 
wealth of the Templars, which he reckoned on 
making his own if he could destroy them, 
strongly attracted the king, who had already 
tasted of the sweets of the spoliation of the 
Lombards and the Jews ; and he probably, also, 
feared the obstacle to the perfect establish- 
ment of despotism which might be offered b 
a numerous, noble, and eogliby society, suc 
as the Templars formed. Boniface’s successor, 
Clement V. was the creature of Philip, to whom 
he owed his dignity, and at his accession had 
bound himself to the performance of six arti- 
cles in favour of Philip, one of which was not 
expressed. It was probably inserted without 
any definite object, and intended to serve the 
interest of the French monarch on any occa- 
sion which might present itself. 

It had been the project of Pope Boniface to 
form the three military orders into one, and he 
had summoned them to Rome for that purpose, 
but hisdeath prevented it. Clement wrote, June 
6, 1306, to the Grand-masters of the Templars 
and the Hospitallers, inviting them to come to 
consult with him about the best mode of sup- 
porting the kings of Armenia and Cyprus. He 
desired them to come as secretly as possible, 
and with a very small train, as they would find 
abundance of their knights this side the sea; 
and he directed them to provide for the defence 
of Limisso in Cyprus during their short ab- 
sence. Fortunately perhaps for himself and 
his order, the master of the Hospitallers was 
then engaged in the conquest of Rhodes, but 
Jacques de Molay, the master of the Templars, 
immediately prepared to obey the mandate of 
the pope, and he left Cyprus with a train of 60 
knights, and a treasure of 150,000 florins of 
gold, and a great quantity of silver money, the 
whole requiring twelve horses to carry it. He 
proceeded to Paris, where he was received with 
the greatest honour by the king, and he depo- 
sited his treasure in the temple of that city. It 
is, as we have said, not impossible that it was 
the intention of Molay to transfer the chief 
seat of the Order thither, and that he had, 


| therefore, brought with him its treasure, and 


the greater part of the members of the chap- 





* For some observations, by a learned colla- 
borateur, on the suppression of the order of the 
Templars, see p. 27 et. seq. of this volume. 
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ter. At all events, he had no suspicion of the 
king or the pope; and perhaps at that time 
there was no just ground for suspecting either 
of them, though the letter of Clement to Philip 
in August, 1305, proves that the king had al- 
ready accused the order to the pope of some 
“almost incredible and impossible matters,” 
and that the headsof it had challenged inquiry. 
Shortly afterwards Molay proceeded to Poi- 
tiers, as the pope wished to consult with him 
respecting the recovery of the Holy Land, and 
the union of the orders. On the former sub- 
ject the opinion of the Grand-master was, that 
nothing short of a union of all the powers of 
Christendom would suffice; the latter he ob- 
jected toon various grounds, one of which was, 
that they would disagree, inasmuch as the 
Templars were liberal of their goods, the Hos- 
pitallers avaricious, and farther, that the Tem- 
plars were more esteemed and supported by 
the laity ; he also dwelt on the superior strict- 
ness and austerity of the mode of life of his 
own order. He acknowledged, however, that 
the new order would be more powerful against 
the heathen than the two separate ones, and 
that it could be managed at less expense. The 
Grand-master was then dismissed by the pope, 
and he returned to Paris. 

It is difficult to say how early the project of 
attacking the Templars entered into the minds 
of Philip and his obsequious lawyers, or whe- 
ther he originally aimed at more than mulcting 
them under the pretext of reformation; and 
farther, whether the first informers against 
them were suborned or not. The remaining re- 
cords leave a considerable degree of obscurity 
on the whole matter. All we can learn is, that 
aman named Squin de Flexian, who had been 


prior of the Templars, and had been put out of | 


the order for heresy and various vices, was 
lying in prison at Paris or Toulouse, it is un- 
certain which. - 
Florentine named Noffo Dei, “a man,” says 
Villani, “ full of all iniquity.” These two began 


to plan how they might extricate themselves | 
| cret orders to all his governors to arm them- 


froin the confinement to which they seemed 
perpetually doomed. The example of the pro- 
cess against the memory of Pope Boniface 
showed them that nolie was too gross or absurd 


not to obtain ready credence, and they fixed on | 


the Templars as the objects of their true or 
faise charges. Squin told the governor of the 
prison that he had a communication to make 
to the king, which would be of more value to 
him than if he had gained a kingdom, but that 
he would only tell it to the king in person. He 
was brought to Philip, who promised him his 
life, and he made his confession, on which the 
king immediately arrested some of the Tem- 
plars, who are said to have confirmed the truth 
of Squin’s assertions. Shortly afterwards, it is 
said, similar discoveries were made to the pope 
by his chamberlain, Cardinal Cantilupo, who 
had been in connexion with the Templars from 
his eleventh year. 

Squin Flexian declared, 1. that every mem- 
ber on admission into the order swore on all 
occasions to defend its interests right or wrong; 


2. that the heads of the order were in secret | 


eonfederacy with the Saracens, had more of 


Mohammedan unbelief than of Christian faith, | 


as was proved by the mode of reception into 





In the prison with him was a | 
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the order, when the novice was made to spit 
and trample on the erucifix, and-blaspheme 
the faith of Christ ; 3. that the superiors were 
sacrilegious, cruel, and heretical murderers: 
for if any novice, disgusted with its profligacy, 
wished to quit the order, they secretly mur. 
dered him, and buried him by night; so, also, 
when women were pregnant by them, they 
taught them how to produce abortion, or se- 
cretly put the infants to death; 4. the Tem- 
plars were addicted to the error of the Frati- 
celli, and, like them, despised the authority of 
the pope and the church; 5. that the superiors 
were addicted to the practice of an unnatural 
crime, and if any one opposed it, they were 
condemned by the master to perpetual impri- 
sonment; 6. that their houses were the abode 
of every vice and iniquity ; 7. that they endea- 
voured to put the Holy Land in the hands of 
the Saracens, whom they favoured more than 
the Christians. Three other articles of less 
importance completed this first body of charges 
It is remarkable that we do not find among 
them those which make such a figure in the 


| subsequent examinations; namely, the devil 


appearing among them in the shape of a cat; 
their idolatrous worship of un image with one 
or three heads, or a skull covered with human 
skin, with earbuncles for eyes, before which 
they burned the bodies of their dead brethren, 
and then mingled the ashes with their drink, 
thereby thinking to gain more courage; and 
finally their smearing this idol with human fat 

The historians do not precisely state the 
date of Squin Flexian’s confessions, or whether 
they were prior to the month of April, 1307, 
in which month Jacques de Molay, accompa- 
nied by the preceptors of Beyond-sea, Poitou, 
Aquitaine, and France, repaired to the pope at 
Poitiers, to justify the order from the imputa- 
tions of corruption every day cast upon it, in 
which, as he thought, he succeeded, and again 
returned to Paris. Philip having now all things 
prepared, sent, like his descendant Charles IX 
previous to the St. Bartholomew massacre, se- 


selves on the 12th of October, and on the fol- 
lowing night, but not sooner on pain of death 
to open the king’s letter, and act according to 
it. On Friday, the 13th of October, all the 
Templars throughout France were simulta- 
neously arrested at break of day. In Paris, on 
the following day, the heads of the university 


| assernbled in the church of Notre Dame, where 


in their presence, and several of the royal off- 
cers, the chancellor Nogaret accused the 
knights of their heresies. On the 15th the unt- 
versity met at the Temple, where the Grand- 
master and some of the heads of the order 
were examined, and are said to have acknow- 
ledged the truth of the charges. The king. 


| who was anxious to carry the people with him, 


had now the act of accusation drawn vp, ' 
which the knights are designated as ravenous 


| wolves, perjurers, idolaters, and in genera! 2s 


the vilest of men. This act was read to the 
citizens, assembled in the royal gardens. He 
also sent to Edward II. of England, inviting 
him to follow his example, but Edward was re- 
luctant to proeeed to any extremities; he wrote 
on the 30th October, declaring that the charges 
appeared to him and his barons and prelates to 
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be incredible, but that he would write to the 
seneschal of Agers in Guienne, who was nearer 
to the country where the reports prevailed, to 
make inquiry. On the 10th December, after 
inquiry had been made by the seneschal, Ed- 
ward wrote to the pope, stating, that a horrible 
rumour was abroad respecting the Templars, 
who should be severely punished if it was found 
to be true, but that he could give no credit to 
it, and prayed the pope to institute an inquiry. 
He had previously (December 4) written to the 
kings of Portugal, Castile, Aragon, and Sicily, 
stating that a priest (Philip's envoy) had been 
lately urging him to suppress the order, accus- | 
ing it of heresy, but that in consideration of 
the great merits of the order, he had given no 
credit to these insinuations; and he besought 
these monarchs to pay no attention to the ru- 
mours against it. But Clement had put forth 
a bull (November 22) stating the charges 

inst the Templars, and calling on the king 
of England to imprison them, and take their 
goods into safe keeping. To this Edward yield- 
ed obedience, and on the Wednesday of the 
Epiphany the English knights were arrested, 
but the king gave directions that they should 
be treated with all gentleness. Orders were 
sent to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, to the 
same effect, and Edward wrote to the pope to 
assure him of obedience. 

Meantime Philip and his chief agents were 
not remiss. These were, his confessor, Wil- 
liam Imbert, a Dominican, member, therefore, 
ofan order hostile to the Templars, and well | 
versed in inquisitorial arts; William Nogaret, | 
the chancellor, the man who had dared to seize 
Pope Boniface at Anagni; William Plesian, | 
who had also borne a part in that bold deed, | 
and afterwards swore in the presence of the | 
peers and prelates of France, that Boniface 
was an atheist and sorcerer, and had a familiar | 
devil; and several others of the same stamp, | 

| 
| 





all likely to prove gentle judges! The unhappy 
knights had been thrown into cold, cheerless | 
dungeons, (for they were arrested, we should 
remember, at the commencement of winter,) 
had barely the necessaries of life, were depriv- 
ed of the habit of their order, and of the rites 
and comforts of the church; were exposed to 
every species of torture then in use (of which | 
our author gives, from Raynouard, a full de- 
scription) ; were shown a real or pretended let- 
ter of the Grand-master, in which he confess- 
ed several of the charges, and exhorted them 
todo the same; and finally were promised life 
and liberty, if they freely acknowledged the | 
= of the order. Can we then be surprised 
tthe epirit of many a knight was broken, 
that the hope of escape from misery even at 
the cost of disgrace, was eagerly caught at, | 
and that falsehoods, the most improbable, were | 
acknowledged to be true? At a subsequent 
see one Templar thus expressed himself | 
fore the papal commissioners—“ I have seen | 
the fifty-four knights conveyed in carts to be | 
committed to the flames, because they would 
not make the required confessions; I have 
heard that they were burned; and [ doubt if I 
could, like them, have the noble constancy to 
brave the pile. I believe that if I were threat- 
ened with it, I should depose on oath before 
the commissioners, and before all who would 
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ask me, that the enormities imputed to the 
knights are true; that I should kill God him- 
self if required ;” and he implored all present 
not to let the king's officers know what he had 
said, lest they should commit him to the flames. 
This shows the value to be set on confessions 
extracted by the rack, or the fear of it, for this 
last kind are those which were termed volun- 
tary. The papal commission even declared, 
that terror had deprived several of the witness- 
es (the imprisoned Templars) of their senses. 
It is remarkable that the most improbable 
charges are those which were most frequently 
acknowledged, so just is the observation, that 
men will more readily in such circumstances 
acknowledge what is false than what is true; 
for the false they know can be afterwards re- 
futed by its own absurdity, whereas truth is 
permanent. There is no improbability what- 
soever in supposing, that the Templars, in com- 
mon with all the religious orders, were obnox- 
ious to the charge of unnatural lust, though cer- 
tainly not as a rule of their society; and it is 
by no means unlikely, that deism may have 
prevailed to some extent among their mem- 
bers, owing to their intercourse with the Mos- 
lems. Yet no Templar confessed himse!f guilty 
of either one or the other, though enough de- 
posed to the worship of the head and the spit- 
ting on the cross. How, we may ask, could 
deism and the grossest idolatry combine? and 
does not the charge of their having learned the 
latter from the Saracens carry its own refuta- 
tion with it? How many brave knights ex- 
pired amidst tortures, sooner than confess these 


| absurd falsehoods, as we must term them? how 


many recanted their first declarations, and 
sealed with their blood their avowal of the in- 
nocence of the order? Is there not eternal and 
irreconcilable contradiction between the depo- 


| sitions of the different parties, or of the same 


parties at different times? Does not terror of 
the rack visibly pervade every one of the con- 
fessions? How different, too, is the conduct 
of the accused before the papal commission, 
where there was some chance of justice and 


| merey, and-before the royal bloodhounds, where 


there was none! 

But truth is one, and the order was one— 
inquiry must then have brought similar enor- 
mities to light in other ¢ountries, if they ex- 
isted. From the additions which the archives 
of the Vatican have enabled Minter to make 
to the pieces in Wilkins’s Consilia, our account 


| of the process against the Templars in Eng- 


land is tolerably complete. Of the Templars 
themselves 228 were examined; the Domini- 
can, Carmelite, Minorite, and Augustinian 
friars brought abundance of hearsay evidence 
against them, but nothing of any importance 
was proved; in Castile and Leon it was the 
same; in Aragon the knights bravely endured 
the torture, and maintained their innocence ; 
in Germany all the lay witnesses testified ig 
their favour; in Italy their enemies were more 
successful, as the influence of the pope was 
there considerable, yet in Lombardy the bisho 

acquitted the knights. Charles of Anjou, the 
cousin of Philip and the foe of the Templars, 
who had sided with Frederic against him, could 
not fail, it may be supposed, in getting some 
evidences of their guilt in Sicily, Naples, and 
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Provence. It is not undeserving of attention, 
that one of these witnesses, who had been re- 


ceived into the order in Catalonia, (where all | 


who were examined had declared the innocence 


of the order,) said he had been received there | 


in the usual impious and indecent manner, and 


mentioned the appearance and the worship of | 
Such is the value of | 


the cat ih the chapter!! 
rack-extorted testimony! In fine, in every 
country out of the sphere of the immediate in- 


fluence of Clement, Philip, and Charles, the | 


neral innocence of the order was acknow- 
if was unfortunate for the Templars that 
their chapters were held in secret, and by 
night, for an opportunity was thereby afforded 
to their enemies of laying whatever secret 


enormities they pleased to their charge, to re- 
fute which by the production of indifferent 


witnesses was consequently out of their power. | 
Wherever a society holds its meetings in se- | 


cret, rumour will accuse it of practices unable 
to meet the eye of day ; and we shall generally 
find the crimes imputed to secret societies in 
all ages to have a considerable degree of simi- 
larity. We cannot surely be required to give 
complete credit to the heads of accusation 
against the Bacchanals, laid before the senate 
by the consul Posthumius, and on which that 
venerable body acted without much inquiry ; 
no one will for a moment credit the Thyestian 


banquets and incestuous indulgences, with | 
| what was called their declaration was after- 


which the innocence of the early Christians 
was defamed, because like the Templars they 


held their assemblies before the light of day | 


arose ; and the zeal and the piety of Ireneus 


and Epiphanius shouid prevent any one from 
believing, that the early heretics were guilty 


of the horrid excesses which the orthodox 
were persuaded polluted their secret assem- 
blies. The vulgar have in general very awful 
impressions of the dreadful rites of initiation 


among the Free Masons, and of the powerful | 
secrets they are possessed of; and were the | 
thirteenth century to return. no one can tell, | 


should its want of corporative wealth not 
pore its protection, what atrocities might not 

proved against that society, and under the 
gentle solicitation of the rack and thumb- 
screw, confessions extracted from its innocent 
members. While the act against witchcraft 
was in force, how many au unfortunate old 
woman acknowledged having given suck to a 
demon, and by his aid caused all the vomiting 
of pins and other diablerics, with which some 
honest witch-finder and her sagacious neigh- 
bours accused her before a prejudiced jury, and 
alas, perhaps, a Sir Matthew Hale for her 
judge! Happily for the society of Jesus, rack- 
ing and burning were gone somewhat out of 


fashion when its turn came; all that was ne- | 


cessary in the eighteenth century being, to 
get up a charge of king-murder, and one or 
two other atrocities, to give some pretext for 
the public odium, for seizing the property of 


the fathers, and turning them adrift on the | 


wide world. We are no very zealous friends 
either of corporations or of secret societies ; 
but where history furnishes so many instances 
of false and interested charges against them, 
we confess ourselves exceedingly slow to lend 
faith to any that are not proved by unimpeach- 
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| able testimony. We must here observe, that 
| the grave offence of the Templars (to which 
several of them pleaded guilty), in having the 
devil in the guise of a cat assisting at their 
conclaves, bad been already charged on the 
| sect of the Cathari ; whose name was by some 
ingeniously derived a catto, though in our opi- 
| nion it was the contrary, and that cattus came 
| from Cathari; that is, the name gave origin 
| tothe fable, which lay ready prepared to be 
brought against the brotherhood of the Temple. 

Confessions made on the rack where even 
every sigh and groan was malignantly noted 
| down, are generally allowed to be of little va- 
| lue; but some stress is laid on the circum- 
stance of seventy-two Templars having con- 
fessed (June 29 and 30, 1308), in presence of 
the pope without the appliance of any torture 
But these, Mr. Ranouard asserts, had been al- 
ready subjected to that discipline, and had 
given way under it. All did not repeat their 
previous declarations; Jean de Valgellé pro- 
tested afterwards before the papal commission 
at Paris, that he had confessed nothing to the 
pope, and several of them revoked their depo- 
sitions, and died asserting the innocence of 
the order. The grand master and the priors 
demanded to be brought before the pope, to 
defend themselves and the order; they were 
brought as far as Chinon, within a few miles 
of his abode, but on some frivolous pretexts 
were prevented from seeing him; and when 





wards read to them, the grand master crossed 
himself several times with amazement at the 
falsehoods which had been inserted in it. 
Throughout the entire process from October, 
1307, te May 1312, the most determined de- 
sign of the king and his ministers to destroy 
| the order meets us at every step; Philip 
would have blood to justify robbery ; several 
Templare had already expired on the rack, pe- 
rished from the rigour of their imprisonment, 
or died by their own hands; bot on the 12th 
May, 1310, fifty-four Templars who had con- 
fessed, but aflerwards retracted, were by his 
order committed to the flames in Paris as re- 
lapsed heretics. They endured with heroic 
constancy the most cruel tortures, asserting 
| with their latest breath the innocence of the 
order, though offered life if they would con- 
fess, and implored to do so by their friends and 
relatives. Similar executions took place in 
other towns. The pope soon went heart and 
hand with Philip. In vain did the bishops as- 
sembled at Vienne propose to hear those mem- 
bers who came forward as the defenders of the 
order. A bull of the pope dissolved the order, 
and transferred its possessions to the knights 
of St. John, who, however, had to pay sv 
enormous fines to the king and pope before 
they could enter on them, as almost ruined 
them; so that if Philip did not succeed to the 
| utmost of his anticipations, he had little reason 
to complain of his share. The members of the 
society of the Templars were permitted to eo- 
| ter that of the Hospitallers, a strange indul- 
) gence for those who had spitten on the cross 

and practised unnatural vices! In Portugal 

the order was not even suppressed ; it only 
| changed its appellation, becoming that of 
| Christ. 
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The grand master and the four principal 
dignitaries of the order still languished in pri- 
son. They were brought before a commission, 
composed of the cardinal of Albano and two | 
other cardinals, the archbishop of Sens, and 
some prelates; as, according to the proceed- 
ings, they had all confessed, they were (March | 
11, 1314,) brought out before the cathedral of | 
Paris to hear their sentence read, which con- 
demned them to perpetual imprisonment. , 
Scarcely had the cardinal of Albano com- | 
menced reading, when he was interrupted by 
the grand master and the commander of Nor- | 
mandy, who protested their innocence, and 
retracted al! the confessions they were said to 
have made. The prelates, in surprise, direct- | 
ed the provost of Paris to keep them safe till | 
the morrow, that they might deliberate re- 
specting them, but Philip, who was at hand, 
declared them relapsed, and had them burned | 
that very evening. While life and articulation 
remained they protested their innocence. We 
give implicit credit to the dying declaration of 
Cranmer—should we refuse it to that of Jac- 
ques de Molay ? 

Had the Templars a secret doctrine or not? 
We think not. It is chiefly the Germans who 
aceuse them of it, and who, in cases of this na- 
ture, are very suspicious evidences. That 
there might have been a good dea! of deism 
and of secret vice among them, is by no means 
improbable ; but if they had a secret mystery | 
of iniquity, the heads of the order must surely 
have been versed in it ; and yet among the se- | 
ties of grand masters given by Mr. Wilcke, | 
the great majority are declared to have been | 
men of piety and virtue. This objection, how- 
ever, Mr. Wilcke endeavours to elude, by sup- 
posing the secret doctrine to have been intro- 
duced by the clergy, and confined to them- 
selves and the more intelligent members. 
Farther, a secret society has usually various 
degrees in it, and the light or the darkness | 
(which ever it may be) is not let in at once on 
the eyes of the aspirant; but the Templars 
had none such—the novice was at once de- 
sired to forswear Christianity, and addict him- 
self to idolatry and unnatural crimes. As to 
the supposed connexion between the Templars 
and the Free Masons, we regard it as a mat- 
ter totally devoid of all evidence, and we freely 
acquit the latter of either secret vice and infi- 
delity, or the poxsession of valuable secrets 
Mr. Von Hammer, resting on some dubious 
images and symbols which may or may not 
have belonged to the Templars, wakes them 
out to have been Ophionites; and following 
Nicolai, instead of understanding Bafomet, the 
name given to their idol by some of the con- 
fessing Templars, and which wae invoked. by 
erying Vallah, (O Allah!) to have been (as it 
undoubtedly is) a corruption of Muhomet, finds 
in it Beg patos oe of wisdom), and a 

roof of the gnosis held by the suciety. Mr. | 

ilcke looks upon them as having held a mo- 
dified gnosticism, and thinks they were much | 
indebted to the Cabbala ; and in a chapter on 
what he calls Tempelry, he endeavours to 
trace it out. None of the secret statutes of 
the order (if there were any such) have ever 
come to light. Some witnesses, it is true, 
mentioned such, but it is rea!ly extraordinary, 


their existence, that, 

manner in which the Templars were seized, 
none of their secret rules should have fallen 
into the hands of Philip and his lynxes. A 
candid review of the whole evidence will, we 
think, lead most persons to reject all ideas of 
the Templars having been a secret society, 
with ulterior objects hostile to the interests of 
states and governments, or of being more vi- 
cious than their contemporaries. Their wealth 
was their crime—the pride and insolence it en- 
gendered caused their downfal. 

Mr. Wilcke's work is divided into four 
books. The first contains the history of the 
Order, in which he has taken great pains to 
trace the succession of grand masters, the 
number of whom is very great, there having 
been 27 in a period of 188 years. This part of 
his work is too long, and contains too much ir- 
relevant matter, for its institution and sup- 
pression compose nearly the whole history ot 
the order. The second book is devoted to the 
account of its suppression, and in animation 
and interest, it is far inferior to the volume of 
Ranouard, who is in the other extreme from 
Mr. Wilcke, writing too much as an advocate 
of the Templars. The third book contains a 
view of the constitution of the order, and is 
perhaps the most valuable, but Mr. Wilcke by 
this arrangement has fallen into the fault of 
reserving to the end, information which should 


| have been communicated from the beginning, 


as we read of the various offices and divisions 
of the order long before they are explained to 
us. The third should in fact have formed a 
part of the first book. The fourth book, which 
must be regarded as an appendix, is com- 
posed of a variety of important original docu- 
ments 

Of Mr. Wilcke’s simplicity and want of 
sound historic judgment the following is a cu- 
rious instance. Having read in Ivanhoe the 
splendid scenes of the Preceptory of Temple- 
stowe, and unaware of the privileges of a ro- 
mancer, whose only—and not very strict—re- 
straint is probability, he supposes, though he 
had met with no such thing in the histories he 
had consulted, that some grand master must 
have performed a visitation to the West, more 
particularly to England, and as no such name 
as Lueas de Beanmanoir is to be found in his 
list, he looks for him, who, among the grand 
masters of that period, bore most resemblance 
to that austere personage, and fixes on The- 
odat de Bersiac, who presided over the order 
from, as he conjectures, 1204 to 1210. Having 
had the precaution to affix a probably, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the change in the manners of 
the brethren during the presence of the rigid 
superior, in terms which at once transport us 
to Templestowe, and our old acquaintances 
Malvoisin and his compeers. Indeed, in a note 
he refers to the romance as presenting an ex- 
cellent picture of the corruption which pre- 
vailed among the Templars. For aught we 
know to the contrary, the picture there given, 
of the excellence of which there can be but 
one opinion, may be correct; but Mr. Wilcke 
should learn to distinguish a little better than 
he does between history and romance, and we 
trust that when next we meet him, we shall 
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be able to tulate him on the acquisi- 
tion of a ripened judgment and more extended 
views. 


From the Oriental Herald. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES.—CON- | 
VENTION AT HARRISBURG.—EAST | 


INDIA MONOPOLY. 


Hatr a century ago, while Great Britain 
still smarted under the loss of America, and 


the affairs of our Eastern Empire were in a | 


state of embarrassment and confusion, Mr. 
Burke thought that all the misfortunes of the 
country might be traced to the single source of 
our not having had before our eyes, a general, 
comprehensive, well-connected, and well-pro- 
portioned view of the whole of our dominions, 
and a just sense of their true bearing and rela- 
tions. What was then said of our sovereign 
power, is now true of our commercial supre- 
macy. The experience of fifty years of ami- 
cable intercourse with our emancipated colo- 
nies, equally beneficial to ourselves and to 
them, had refuted the calculations of those 
who had anticipated, from their separation, the 


calamity and ruin of this country. The sense | 


of its own interest and advantage, and the con- 
viction of our mercantile pre-eminence, seem- 
ed to have imposed upon the infant nation, a 
state of dependance on its parent, infinitely 
more advantageous to the } seal than any 
which the acknowledgment of Girect dominion, 


or formal respect to Acts of Parliament, could 


confer. 


things, our influence was only to be maintained 
by actual Superiority. America, from the con- 
dition of subjection, rose at once into the dig- 
nity of a rival. Fettered by no prejudices, 
cramped by no restrictions, and full of all the 
energy and activity of youth, we soon found 


her a more formidable competitor in the race | 
of prosperity, than any with whom our strength | 
Every year her | 


had previously been tried. 
people have approached nearer and nearer to 


the standard of our own improvement; all that | 
was good in our commercial system, had been | 


carefully selected; and all that was bad, judi- 


ciously laid aside ; their connexions were gra- | 
dually and cheaply, by treaty, and not by con- | 


quest, universally extended; their domestic in- 
dustry was prudently encouraged ; their pecu- 


liar interests accurately ascertained, until, by | 
the slow but certain process of economy, dili- | 


gence, and precaution, from being dependent 
upon us, they proclaim that we have become 
dependent upon them. Unfortunately there is 
more of truth in the exaggerated boast, than it 
is pleasant to acknowledge. Instead of main- 
taining our superiority, and securing their 


good-will, by husbanding our own resources, | 


and rendering them equal to our wants, we 
have failed to improve the capabilities of the 
dominions which remained to us, and are out- 
stripped, not so much by the speed of our 
rivals, as by our own indolence and neglect. 
Of all the evils which result from the mono- 
poly of the East India Company, there is none 


This difference, however, there was | 
between the old relations of the two countries | 
and the new, that, under the altered state of | 


it has given to American competition. Since 
the treaty of 1793, by which the people of the 
| United States obtained the right of unrestrict- 
| ed access to the ports of India, a privilege not 
| extended to the English until isi, they have 
met us in the markets of the Eastern world, on 
terms of incalculable advantage. While the 
commerce of their chartered rivals was bur- 
dened by the most exorbitant outlays, in Eu- 
rope and in Asia, theirs was conducted ona 
system of prudential, thrifty, unostentatious 
economy, which insured a profit on every ad- 
venture: they had no expensive factories; no 
magnificent establishment, to vie with the un- 
wieldy splendour of the Royal Merchants; by 
wise adherence to strict neutrality amidst the 
| quarrels of Europe, their flag had become fami- 
liar to continental ports, from which ours wasex- 
cluded; the lowness of the freights, and other 
charges to which their trades was subject, ena- 
bled them to contest with the East India Com- 
pany the supply of manufactured goods to 
India, China, and the Eastern Islands; and 
they brought to Marseilles, Havre, Altona, and 
Hamburgh, varied assortments of American 
and Asiatic products, collected in a voyage 
round the world. 
Such was the relative condition of the Eas- 
| tern trade of the Americans, and the East 
India Company, at the expiration of the last 
Charter. Since that time, more active candi- 
dates have entered into the lists, and if the ex- 
| ertions of our free traders had met with mode- 
rate encouragement, or had been permitted to 
work their own way to prosperity, we should 
have little reason to regret the earlier suc- 
cesses of our rivals. But the concessions of 
1813 were so exceedingly parsimonious, that 
the British merchant remained subject to many 
disadvantages. He could not sail in a vessel 
| of less burden than 500 tons; he could only 
touch at three ports in India, Calcutta, Madras, 
| and Bombay ; all traffic was prohibited to him 
in tea, the principal article of Asiatic export; 
he was expressly forbidden to “ haunt the do- 
minions of the Emperor of China ;” he was not 
allowed to enter any part of Continental Eu- 
rope, and was bound to return to the Thames. 
Under such multiplied restraints, it could hard- 
ly be expected that our traders would have been 
| long in a condition to cope with the vigorous 
emulation of their transatlantic rivals, and 
had it not been for the superior skill of our ar- 
tizans, our immense power of machinery, and 
the excellence of our cotton and woollen goods, 
we must long since have relinquished the une- 
qual contest. Unfortunately we relied too 
much on the permanence of a superiority, 
which, though mainly attributable to our own 
exertions, was not so entirely. The Ameri- 
cans, hurt at the exclusion of their agriculte- 
ral produce from the consumption of England, 
have now determined to create a market for it 
at home. The tariffs of 1824 and 1823 indicate 
a determination to exclude British goods from 
the markets of the United States. If we threat- 
en them with the prohibition of their cotton 
wool, their rice, or their tobaceo, they remind 
us of the inferiority of the produce of our Eas- 
tern Empire; they tell us that before the time 
arrives when the first step can be made to im- 


| peeves injurious as the stimulus which 
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prove the cultivation of cotton in Bengal, in 
Guzerat, or in Cutch, their manufactures will 
be equal to our own; that in the mean time we 


must feed our looms with their cotton wov!, or | neutralized by one of an « 


| 
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circumstances under which the tariff of 1824 
was passed, because it appears from them, that 


the feeling in its favour was at first almost 
ite t dA 





submit to be undersold in all the markets of | and that a little timely interference on our 


Asia. If we venture to retaliate on the new 
American system, we not only lose the con- 
sumption of the United States, but risk an une- 
wal contest in all the countries east of the 
Sape of Good Hope. Surely Mr. Huskisson 
was right, when he said that Parliament should 
come to some arrangement with the Company 
before the expiration of the Charter. 

These remarks have been suggested by the 
perusal of the proceedings of the general con- 
vention of agriculturists, and manufacturers, 
from the several states of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Virginia, convened at 
the capitol, in Harrisburg, July 30, 1227." 
This convention had its origin in a resolution 
of the Pennsylvania Socicty for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures and the mechanic arts, re- 
commending the friends of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, in the different states of the Union, 
to appoint delegates to consult on the state of 
their domestic industry. To form a correct 
jadgment of the state of public opinion in the 
American Republic, before the suggestions of 
the Harrisburg convention received the sanc- 
tion of Congress, it will be necessary to take a 
brief view of the various parties, the conflicting 
interests of which distracted the commercial 
policy of the American legislature. The ta- 
riff of duties, on goods imported into the 
United States, enacted in 1824, was not passed 
without much and violent opposition. The 
shipping and commercial interest, comprising 
a considerable portion of the New England 
states and the Atlantic coast, were opposed to 


part would have prevented a measure, the ef- 


| fects of which we may yet have much reason to 


it; the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, New | 
York, New Jersey, and of the Eastern and 


Western states, urged the extension of its 
principle. ‘The agriculturists were divided— 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, where the principal growers of 
produce, such as cotton, rice, tobacco, caleu- 
lated for the foreign market, reside, were all 
hostile to it; and the grain growers of Penn 
sylvania, New York, New England, and the 
Western states,.its warm supporters. 
discussions on the question in the house of 
Representatives, were conducted with temper 
and forbearance. The majorities, which at the 
commencement had been from twenty to thirty 
in favour of the severa! items under considera- 
tion, were, towards the conclusion, reduced to 
from one to twelve. A proposition for the ad- 
joarnment of Congress at an early day, being 
au indirect attempt to arrest the further pro- 
gress of the bill, was negatived by the casting 
voice of the Speaker. The bill was carried to 
third reading by a majority of only three 
Yoices, and finally passed the Lower House by 
4 majority of five, almost every member of the 
, sick or well, being present. 
We have been thus particular in stating the 


} 


The | 


deplore. Had we, in 1828, by a slight relaxa- 
tion of our own corn laws, mitigated the hos- 
tility of the grain growers of the United 
States; had the improvement of the culture of 
Indian cotton by European skill and enterprise, 
enabled us to dispense with supplies from the 
Carolinas and Louisiana, the supporters of the 
obnoxious bill would have been less numerous, 
its opponents much more active, and in all pro- 
bability it never would have passed. Having, 
however, once taken root, the “ American sys- 
tem” grew apace, and by the Act of 1828, the 
most objectionable provisions of the former ta- 
riff were extended and confirmed. On the 
meeting of the convention at Harrisburg, se- 
veral committees were appointed to inquire 
into the state of the manufactures of the 
United States, in order to ascertain how far it 
might be possible to carry into effect the pro- 
posed innovations. The reports of these Com- 
mittees are well deserving the attention of the 
merchants and manufacturers of England. 
They claim, in an especial manner, the con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the In- 
dian trade. From them it appears that all the 
manufactures which are in most request emong 
the nations of Asia, are rapidly advancing to 
perfection in America—Ameriea, from whose 
ports so early as Icls, 214 vessels were absent 
on trading voyages beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope.—America, whose relations are extended 
to every part of the known world—whose mer- 
chantmen have long been laden with British 
goods in the Mersey and the Thames, and 
whose trade is free and unfettered as the 
winds of the immense oceans which bound her 
coasts. 

The principal exports from England to the 
East Indies and China, are of steel and iron, 
cotton and woollen goods. Respecting these 


| branches of manufactures in America, the fol- 


lowing are extracts from the Reports of Com- 
mittees to the Harrisburg Convention.* 
. . * 


. * 


Thus far the Reporters to the Harrisburg 


Convention. When we consider the immense 


| population, which in England is dependent on 


} 
| 


the iron, cotton and woollen trades, this ac- 
count of American industry is well calculated 
to excite anxiety and alarm. The workshops 
of America are still inadequate to the supply of 
their domestic and foreign demand; their ma- 
nufactures are still inferior to the manufac- 
tures at Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, anda large proportion of the 

ple of the United States are discontented with 
the prohibition of cheaper and superior goods. 
That this prohibition is impolitic and unwise, 
no one at all acquainted with the principles of 
political economy, can entertain a doubt. But 
unless we can procure some relaxation of the 





* Papers relative to American Tariffs, order- 
ed by the House of Commons to be printed 
25th of July, 1828. 





* The extracts are omitted in the Museum, 
and our readers are referred to the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, 
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laws by which it is enacted, it will be of little 
service to us to demonstrate its folly and inex- 
pediency. We must look about us to ascertain 
what means we possess of influencing the de- 
termination of Congress, we must not only en- 
list the enlightened portion of the American 
community in our cause, but likewise stimu- 
late the activity of those who are already op- 

d to the Tariffs, by proving that we are in 
@ condition to retaliate with energy and effect. 
It is mortifying to observe the confidence with 
which the reporter on the cotton manufacture 
asserts our dependence on America. His ar- 


gument, in truth, amounts to this: that where- | 
as a large portion of British cotton piece goods, | 


hitherto imported into the United States, has 
been manufactured from the raw produce of 
the East Indies ; for the future, either the com- 
petition of the Americans will drive the Eng- 
ish from the markets, or the English must sub- 
mit to use no cotton wool but of American cul- 
ture. By this reasoning, it is hoped to allay the 
discontent of the growers of Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, who apprehend, from the new tariffs, 


the loss of the English market; an apprehen- | 


sion which would be perfectly well founded, 


were it not for the notorious inferiority of | 


every description of East Indian produce, an in- 
feriority which nothing but the employment of 
European skill, capital, and ingenuity, in the 
cultivation of India, can possibly remove. 


Some bales, too, of American cotton goods have | 


been imported into Canton; and they would 
drive the like British or India goods out of 
Calcutta, if their importation were liberally 
allowed. It is new to us, that the importa- 
tions of the Americans at Calcutta are not 
liberally allowed: for as far as our experience 
extends, they are treated with much more libe- 


rality than the English; but respecting the im- | 
ports at Canton, we know that the Company's | 


supercargoes have long complained of the 
“ alarming inroads” on their trade, occasioned 
by American invasion, and in the traffic of the 


islands of the Archipelago, they had, before | 


the establishment of the settlement at Singa- 
pore, no rivals but the Dutch. The trade with 


the north-west coast of America, with the | 
emancipated colonies of Spain, and with Bra- | 
zil, the carrying trade between Asia and Eu- | 
rope, the supply of China, and the Eastern | 


Archipelago, of India, and even of the United 


States, are all, in some degree, dependant on | 


the speedy and effectual improvement of our 
East Indian territories, and the abolition of the 
remaining privileges of the Company. If these 
privileges had expired in 1824, a period, be- 
yond, which, Mr. Canning, at the last renewal 
of the charter, contended that it was unwise to 
fetter the discretion of Parliament, our com- 
mercial policy might, by this time, have been 
framed on a general, comp ive, well-con- 
nected view of the juet bearing and relations 
between the interests of other countries and 
our own dominions; the rice, the cotton, and 
the tobacco of India, would have already been 
materially improved, and England would be in 
a condition to dispense with the friendship of 
America. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SCENE IN 


|“ THE MAUVAIS PAS.” 
THE ALPS 


ILLUSTRATING A PASSAGE IN THE NOVEL oF 
ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 


Is there an individual, who has trod at all 
| beyond the beaten track of life, who does not 
| harbour within his mind the recollection of 
| some incident or incidents of so eventful a na- 
ture, that it requires but the shade of an asso- 
ciation to bring them forward from their rest- 
ing-place, bright, clear, and distinct, as at the 
moment of their existence ? We suspect there 
are many who, in their hours of solitude, might 
be seen to manifest symptoms of such reminis- 
cences ; and many who, in the busy world, and 
amidst the hum of men, might also be seen to 
start as if visions of things long gone by were 
again before them, and to shrink within them- 
selves, as though spirits of olden times “ were 
passing before their face, and causing the hair 
of their flesh to stand up.” 

It is now many years ago since an event of 
this character occurred to the writer of these 
pages. This event, however, such as itis, would, 
in all probability, never have been recorded on 
any other tablets than those of his own private 
thoughts, or have wandered beyond the limited 
circle of others, who, from natural causes, 
were interested in its details, had it not, with- 
in the last few days, been brought vividly be- 
fore him, by a writer, whose unrivalled de- 
scriptive powers have so often given a sen- 
blance of truth to tales of fiction, and excited 
a thrill on the recital of perils and adventures, 
where no personal interests were called forth 
to give additional animation to the narrative 
Long before they can peruse these lines, the 
readers of Blackwood’s Magazine will, doubt- 
less, have made themselves acquainted with 
Anne of Geierstein; and many a mountain 


| traveller, accustomed to sojourn amidst the 


heights and depths of Alpine scenery, wil! 
have borne testimony to the splendid repre- 
sentation of Mont Pilate, arrayed in its gloomy 
panoply of “ vapour, and clouds, and storms,’ 
and will have followed the daring Arthur 
Philipson, with breathless interest, as he 
wound his cautious way on the ledge of the 
granite precipice upreared before him: and 
such readers will scarcely be surprised, that s 
description like this should make no ordinary 
impression on one, who, without the slightest 
pretensions to the vigour and muscular activity 
of a hardy mountaineer of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, once found himself in a predicament some- 
what similar, and oddly enough occasioned by 
a disaster akin to this, which so nearly proved 
fatal to the travellers from Lucerne. Believe 
me, Mr. Editor, when, in Sir Walter Scott's 
34th page, | descended from the platform on 
which adventurous son bade adieu to his 
father, and gained with him the narrow ledge, 
creeping along the very brink of the precipice. 
days, months, and years shrunk away, and 
once again did | feel myself tottering om the 
airy pathway of the very platform, on which 
I also was once doomed to gaze. with feelings 
' which time can never efface from my recollec- 
tion. 
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It was in the year 1818 that I arrived in the 
village of Martigny, a few days after that me- 
morable catastrophe, when, by the bursting of 
its icy mounds, the extensive e of Mauvoi- 
sin was, in an instant, let loose, pouring forth 
six handred millions of cubic feet of water over 
the peaceful and fruitful valleys of the Drance, 
with the irresistible velocity of sixteen miles 
an hour, carrying before its overwhelmin 
torrent every vestige of civilized life whic 
stood within its impetuous reach. The whole 
village and its environs exhibited a dreary 
scene of death and desolation. The landlord, 
with many others of his acquaintance and kins- 
folk, had been swept from their dwelling- 
places, or perished in their ruins. The wreck 
ofa well-built English carriage occupied part 
of the inner court-yard, while the body, torn 
from its springs, had grounded upon a thicket 
in the field adjacent. The plains through 
which the ieagelibenhe stream was now wind- 
ing its wonted course, had all the appearance 
of a barren desert. Luxuriant meadows were 
converted into reservoirs of sand and gravel ; 
and crops nearly ripe for the sickle, were beat- 
en down into masses of corrupting vegetation. 
Here and there amorphous piles of trees, 


beams, carts, stacks, and remnants of every | 
description of building, were hurled against | 
| upper ?’’—* We did,” was the answer. “Com- 


some fragment of rock, or other natural obsta- 
cle, forming, in many cases, it was too evident, 
the grave-mound of human victims soddening 
beneath. On the door of the dilapidated inn, 





| you saw it,” said the landlord. 
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other things of minor import, Suffice it to say, 
that as the evening closed, I entered a deso- 
late large scrambling sort of mansion, former- 
ly, as I was given to understand, a convent 
pe to some monks of La Trappe ; a 
fact confirmed by sundry portraits of its late 
gloomy possessors, hung round the dark dis- 
mantled chamber in which | was to sleep. 
The village, of which this mansion had formed 


| a part, had been saved almost by miracle. A 


strong stone bridge, with some natural em- 
bankments, gave a momentary check to the 
descending torrent, which instantly rose, and 
in another minute must have inevitably swept 
away all before it, when fortunately the earth 
on every side gave way, the ponderous but- 


| tresses of the bridge yielded, down it sunk, 
|} and gave immediate vent to the cataract. 
| While I was looking towards the heights of 


Mont Pleureur, on whose crest the spires and 


| pinnacles of the Glacier de Getroz were visi- 
| ble, a stranger — the owner of the house 


in which I was lodged, and from their conver- 
sation I collected that he, with a companion, 
had that day visited thé scene of action. “And 
“J did,” was 
the reply. “And your companion ?”—* No, 
for we did not go the lower road,” observed 
the traveller. ‘“‘ How so? did you take the 


ment donc ? mais le Mauvais Pas ?”"—“ I cross- 
ed it,” replied the traveller. “ Mon Dieu!” 


| exclaimed the landlord; “and your compa- 


the following appeal was attached ; but it re- | nion ?”—‘ He saw what it was and returned.” 

quired no document written by the hand of | Having heard nothing of any extraordinary 
excited man to tell the tale of wo: “The floods had | difficulties, I paid no great attention to this di- 
sntures, passed over it, and it was gone, and the place | alogue, particularly as 1 had the warranty of 
id forth thereof was known no more.” my guide that our course would be on the 
rrative ‘ AMES GENEREUSES' right bank of the river the whole way; and it 
es, the “«D . _. | was evident, that any thing like this Maurais 
, doubt- 'n mouvement de la grande nature vient | pas of which the host and traveller spoke, was 
ed with de changer une contrée fertile et riante en un | on the heights above the left bank. I there- 


ountain 


theatre de désolation et de la misére, par l'ir- 
ruption du lac de Getroz, arrivée le 16 Juin, 
Isle. 
dent leurs mains vers vous, images de la Divi- 
nité bienfaisante. Quelle occasion favorable 
d'exercer votre veriu favorite, et de verser des 
pnee de plaisir, en tarissant celles de mal- 
eur!” 


It was impossible to contemplate effects con- 
sequent upon so awful a visitation, without a 


corresponding excitement of strong curiosity | 


fore retired to rest, in high spirits, notwith- 


Les victi h | standing the sombre scowling looks of the 
es victimes de cette catastrophe ten- | jonks which seemed to glance on me from 
| their heavy black frames, ornamenting the pa- 


| nelled walls of the cheerless dormitory in 


which my pallet was stretched—quite suffi- 
cient under other circumstances, to call up the 
recollection of every ghost and goblin slumber- 
ing in the mind, from the earliest traditions of 
nursery chronicles. 

As the journey of the day promised, under 


to follow the devastation to its source, and | the most favourable circumstances, to be not 
learn, from ocular inspection, the mode in | only long but fatiguing, and as some part of 
which nature had carried on and completed | the road was represented to be passable for 
her dreadful operations. Accordingly, having | horses, by which much time and labour -— 
ascertained that although the regular roads, | be spared, a couple were hired, and another 
bridgeways, and pathways, were carried away, | guide engaged to bring them back; and as we 
@ circuitous course over the mountains was | quitted the hostelry at early dawn, the beams 
feasible to the very foot of the Glaciers of | of the we sun were just glancing on the 
Mont Pleureur, which impended over the | highest peaks of the Glaciers, at whose base 
mouth of the lac de Getroz,a guide was se- | our excursion was to terminate. For the first 
cured, and with him, on the fi wing morn- | three or four hours, sometimes on the plains, 
ing, before sunrise, I found myself toiling | at other times defiling over the heights, ac- 
through the pine-woods clothing the steep | cording to the obstacles interposed by the re- 
sides of the mountains to the east of Martigny. | cent devastation, we our course with- 
itis not, however, my intention to enter into | out any other interest, than that produced by 
details (though interesting enough in their a succession of striking objects, amidst the 

) unconnected with the one sole object, | wildest exhibitions of mountain scenery I ever 
beheld. At length we descended into a valley 
of cénsiderable extent, affording a fiat plat- 


» while I am now writing, hovers before 





me like Macbeth's dagger, to the exclusion of 
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form, of what had been hitherto meadow land, 
though now a wide plain, on whose surface, in 
every direction, were scattered, in wild confu- 
sion, rocks and stones, and uprooted trees of 
all dimensions, deposited by the torrent, which 
had now returned to its original channel, 
through which it was roaring over a bed of 


} 
| 


broken granite, forming a sort of loose and | 


coarse shingle. This valley, though uncon- 
fined towards the west, was apparently closed 


in towards the east, immediately in our route, | 


by a stupendous barrier of precipitous rock, as 


if a mountain, impending over the river on our | 


right, had shot forth one of its mighty arms 
for the purpose of arresting the waters in their 
progress. On drawing nearer, however, a fis- 
sure, extending from the summit to the base, 
through the very heart of the rock, was per- 
ceptible, through which the river rushed in a 
more confined channel. It naturally occurred 
to me, that, unless we could pass onwards 
through this fissure, we had nothing for it but 
to return; though having, in our morning's 
progress, more than once forded the stream, | 
concluded that a similar attempt would be 
made in the forthcoming case, in which | was 
confirmed by the two guides. When, however, 
we drew a little nearer, I remarked, that they 
looked forward repeatedly with something like 
an anxious cast of countenance, examining 
here and there at the same time certain blocks 
of stone embedded in small pools, on which, al- 
though there was a communication with the 
river, the current had no effect, the communi- 
cation being so far cut off, as to exclude even 
the slightest ripple. “The waters are higher 
than they were yesterday,” said theone. “And 
are rising at this moment,” replied the other, 
who was carefully watching the smooth side of 
one of these detached blocks, half filling the 
calm and unruffled surface of one of these di- 
minutive lakes. And again, with scrutinizing 
eyes, they looked forward towards the fissure. 
* Shall we be able to stem the torrent in yon- 
der spot?” Lasked. ‘“ We hope so,” they has- 
tily answered; “ but not a moment must be 
lost ;’ and, suiting the action to the word, the 
horses were spurred un to a full trot, the eyes 
of both being now intensely fixed on something 
evidently in or near the river. “ Do you seea 
dark speck at the foot of the left hand preci- 
pice?” observed one of the guides tome. “I 
do.”"—** Monsieur,” continued he, “ the waters 


| for I had heard them mutter something 


are rising rapidly, by the increased melting of | 


the snows ; and if that dark stone is covered 


when we reach the fissure, our passage through | 
the torrent will be hazardous, if not impracti- | 


cable.” From that instant every eye was rivet- 
ted to the fragment, which, instead of becom- 
ing more marked and visible, as we shortened 
the intervening space, very sensib!+ diminish- 
ed in size ; and, in spite of every effort to urge 
the horses on, soon dwindled to a speck, and 
was almost immediately after, to our great 
mortification, entirely lost under a ripple of 
white foam which broke over its highest 


s‘arreter,” said the guides ; “ c'est fini.” 
horses were accordingly reined in. We alight- 
ed, and I sat down in despair to secure what | 
could by sketching the magnificent scene be- 
fore ine; demanding, in a tone of forlorn hope, 


! 
‘ 
} 
int. | 
“Ce n'est plus nécessaire. d'avancer ; il faut 
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if it was indeed impossible to proceed, either 
by scaling the opposing barrier, or by any other 
circuitous route. On saying this, they again 
examined the margin of the river ; but it gave 
no encouraging sign. The white foam had 
even ceased to break over the hidden stone ; a 
swift blue stream was hurrying over it, and not 
a token of its existence remained. While | 
continued my sketch, I observed that they 
were in earnest conversation, walking to and 
fro, now looking back on the road we had tra- 
velled, end then casting their eyes upwards to 
the right; the only words which I could dis- 
tinctly hear, for they were more than once re- 
peated, being “ Mais il faut avoir bonne téte— 
a-t-il bonne téte ?” Atlength,one of them came 
up, and said, “ Monsieur, il y a un autre che- 
min, mais c'est dangereux—c'est un Maurais 
Pas! Avez vous bonne téte.” As the correct- 
ness of any answer to the conclusion of this ad- 
dress depended much upon divers particulars, 
and certain other data, which it behoved me to 
know, I begged him to describe a little more 
at large the precise nature of this Maurais Pas, 
the ominous term recalling in an instant the 
words [ had heard from the traveller the night 
before. 

The result of my inquiry was very vague. 
That it was high amongst the mountains, and 
somewhat distant, there could be no doubt. 
That, in order to get to it, we must return, 
and cross the river below, where, being wider, 
it might still be forded, were also preliminary 
The heights on the right were, in the 
next place, to be gained, and that by no very 
inviting path, =? could see; but these were 
not objections calculated to deter me from pro- 
ceeding, and wherein the real difficulty con- 
sisted I could not distinctly discover. “ Is, 
then, this Maurais Pas much more steep and 
difficult than the ascent which you have point- 
ed out amongst those rocks on the right ?”"— 
“ Oh, no,” was the reply; “it is not steep at 
all; it is on a dead level.”"—*Is it, then, very 
fatiguing ?"—*“ Oh, no; it is by no means fa- 
tiguing ; the ascent which you see before yor. 
is by far the most fatiguing part of the whole 
route.”"—“‘Is it, then, dangerous, owing to 
broken fragments of rock, or slippery grass?” 
about 
slipping. “Oh, no; it was on hard solid rock; 
and, as for grass, there was not a blade upon it. 
It required but une bonne téte, car si on glisse, 
on est perdu!” This winding up was certain- 
ly neither encouraging nor satisfactory; but 
having so repeatedly heard the danger of these 
mountain passes magnified, and their difficul- 
ties exaggerated, and the vague information 
above mentioned, saving and except the defini- 
tive result, being by no means in itself appall- 
ing, | expressed my readiness to try this path, 
if they had made up their minds to gaide me. 
To this they consented ; and preparatiuns were 
instantly made; “ for,” added they, “the day 
is waning, and you will find there is much to 
be done.” 

We remounted the horses, and hastened 
back about a mile to a wide part of the river, 
which we succeeded in fording without much 
inconvenience ; and soon after left them at & 
spot from whence they could be sent for at lei- 
sure. We then turned again to the eastward, 


steps. 
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and soon reached the foot of the heights on the 

left bank of the river, forming the barrier which 

had checked us on the other side. Up there | 
we proceeded to mount, pressing onwards | 
through brake and brier, boughs and bushes, | 
to the summit of the ridge. During this part | 
of the task, | endeavoured to pick up further | 
particulars respecting the winding up of our 
adventure; but all I could learn was, that, in 
consequence of the susp of all i 
cation in the valleys below, by the destruction 
of the roads and bridges, a chamois-hunter had, 
since the catastrophe, passed over this path, | 
and that some work-people, on their way to re- 
pair the bridges, finding it practicable, had 
done the same; but that it had never before | 
been used as a regular communication, and 

certainly never would again, as none, but from | 
sheer necessity, would ever think of taking ad- 

vantage of it. But, by way of neutralizing any 

unfavourable conclusions J might draw from 

these representations, they both added, that, 

from what they then saw of my capabilities in 

the art of climbing—for the road, here and 

there, required some trifling exertion—they | 
were sure I should do very well, and had no | 
reason to fear. Thus encouraged, | proceeded | 
with confidence; and, in the course of rather | 
nore than an hour's sharp ascent, we attained 
a more level surface in the bosom of a thick 
forest of pine and underwood, fronted, as far as 
Icould guess from occasional glimpses through 
aps and intervals, by a grey dull curtain of 





are rock. “ We are approaching the Mauvais 
Pas,” said one of the guides.—“ Is it as rough 
Die as I was through 


as this?’ said I, floun 
hollows of loose stones and bushes. “ Oh, no; 
it is smooth as a floor,” was the reply —“ Ina 
few minutes we shall be on the Pas,” said the 
other, as we began to descend on the eastern 
declivity of the ridge we had been mounting 
for the last hour. And then, for the first time, 
I saw below me the valleys of the Drance spread 
forth like a map, and that it required but half- 
a-dozen steps at most to have cleared every 
impediinent to my descending amongst them, | 
in an infinitely shorter time than I had ex- | 
pended in mounting to the elevated spot from | 
whence | looked down upon them. And then, 
too, for the first time, certain misgivings, as to 
the propriety of going further, and a shrewd 
uess as to the real nature of the Mauvais Pas, | 
lashed across me, in one of those sudden heart- | 
searching thrills, so perfectly defined in the sin- 
gle bd ehciling-a provincial term, express- 
ing that creeping, paralyzing, twittering, palpi- 
tating sort of sensation, which a nervous person | 
might be supposed to feel, if, in exploring a 
damp and dark dungeon, he placed his hand 
unadvisedly upon some coid and clammy sub- 
stance, which his imagination might paint as 
something too horrible to look at. 

But whatever were the force and power of | 
these feelings, it was not now the time to let 
them get the mastership. It was too late to 
retract—I had gone too far to recede. It 
would have been unpardonable to have given 
two Swiss guides an opportunity of publishing 
throughout the cantons, that an Englishman 
had fluched, and feared to set his foot where a 
foreign traveller had trod the day before. On 
then I went, very uncomfortable, I will candid- 
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ly confess, but aided and impelled, notwith- 
standing, by that instinctive sort of wish, com- 
mon, I believe, to all people, to know the worst 
in extreme cases. Curiosity, too, had its share 
—not merely excited by the ultimate object 
for which I was about to venture myself in 
mid air, but a secret desire to see with my own 
eyes a pass which had so suddenly and unex- 


— assumed importance in my fate. And 
| after all, 


though there were very unequivocal 
symptoms of something terrible in the imme- 
diate vicinage of the undefined grey skreen of 
rock before me, I had as yet no certainty of its 


| appalling realities. 


or a furlong or two no great change was 
perceptible; there was a plentiful supply of 
twigs and shrubs to hold by, and the path was 
not by any means alarming. In short, | began 
to shake off all uneasiness, and smile at my 
imaginary fears, when, on turning an angle, I 
came to an abrupt termination of every thing 
bordering on twig, bough, pathway, or greens- 
ward; and the Mauvais Pas, in all its fearful- 
ness, glared vpon me! For a foreground, (if 
that could be called a foreground, separated, as 
it was, by a gulf of some fathoms wide,) an 
unsightly facing of unbroken precipitous rock 
bearded me on the spot from whence I was to 
take my departure, jutting out sufficiently to 


| conceal whatever might be the state of affairs 


on the other side, round which it was neces- 


| sary to pass by a narrow ledge like a mantel- 


piece, on which the first guide had now placed 
his foot. The distance, however, was inconsi- 
derable, at most, a few yards, after which, I 
fondly conjectured we might rejoin a pathway 
similar to that we were now quitting, and that, 


| in fact, this short but fearful érajet constituted 


the substance and sum-total of what so richly 
deserved the title of the Maurais Pas. “ Be 
firm; hold fast,.and keep your eye on the 
rock,” said the guide, as t with my heart in 
my mouth, stept out—“Is my foot steadily 
fixed ?"—“ It is,” was the answer; and, with 


| my eyes fixed upon the rock, as if it would 


have opened under my gaze, and my hands 
hooked like claws on the slight protuberances 
within reach, I stole silently and slowly to- 
wards the projection, almost without — 
a breath. Having turned this point, and still 
found myself proceeding, but to what degree, 
and whether for better or worse, I could not 
exactly ascertain, as | most pertinaciously con- 
tinued to look upon the rock, mechanically 
moving foot after foot with a sort of dogged 
perseverance, leaving to the leading guide the 
pleasing task, which I most anxiously expected 
every moment, of assuring me that the deed 
was done, and congratulating me on having 
passed the Mauvais Pas. But he was silentas 
the grave—not a word escaped his lips; and 
en, and on, and on did we tread, slowly, cau- 
tiously, and hesitatingly, for about ten mi- 
nutes, when I became impatient to learn the 


| extent of our progress, and inquired whether 


we had nearly reached the other end. “ Pas 
encore.” —* Are we half way ?"—* A peu prés,” 
were the replies. Gathering up my whole stock 
of presence of mind, I requested that we might 
pause awhile, and then, as I deliberately turn- 
ed my head, the whole of this extraordinary 
and frightful scenery revealed itself at a 
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lance. Conceive an amphitheatre of rock 

rming, throughout, a bare, barren, perpendi- 
cular precipice, of I knew not how many hun- 
dred feet in height, the two extremities dimi- 
nishing in altitude as they approached the 
Drance, which formed the chord of this are; 
that on our left constituting the barrier which 
had impeded our progress, and which we had 
just ascended. From the point where we had 
stepped upon the ledge, quitting the forest and 
underwood, this circular face of precipice com- 
menced, continuing, without intermission, till 
it united itself with its corresponding headland 
on the right. The only communication be- 
tween the two being along a ledge in the face 
of the precipice, varying in width from about a 
foot to a few inches; the surface of the said 
ledge, moreover, assuming the form of an in- 
clined plane, owing to an accumulation of small 
particles of rock, which had, from time imme- 
morial shaled from the heights above, and 
Indged on this slightly projecting shelf. The 
distance, from the time taken to pass it, | 
guessed to be not far short of a quarter of a 
inile. At my foot, literally speaking, (for it 
required but a semiquaver of the body, or the 
loosening of my hold, to throw the centre of 
gravitation over the abyss,) were spread the 
valleys of the Drance, through which I could 
perceive the river meandering like a silver 
thread; but, from the height at which I look- 
ed down, its rapidity was invisible, and its 
hoarse brawling unheard. The silence was ab- 
solute and solemn; for, fortunately, not a 
zephyr fanned the air, to interfere with my 
precarious equilibrium. 

There was no inducement for the lesser birds 
of the fields to warble where we were, and the 


lammer-geyers and the eagles, if any had their | 


eyries amidst these crags, were revelling in 
the banquet of desolation below. As I looked 
upon this awfully magnificent scene, a rapid 
train of thoughts succeeded each other. I felt 
as if I was contemplating a world I had left, 
and which I was never agein to revisit; for it 
was impossible not to be keenly impressed with 
the idea, that something fatal might occur 
within the space of the next few minutes, ef- 
feetually preventing my return thither as a 
living being. Then, again, I saw before me 
the forms and figures of many I had left— 
some a few hours, some a few weeks before. 
Was I to see them again or not? The ques- 
tion again and again repeated itself, and the 
ofiener, perhaps, from a feeling of presump- 
tion I experienced in even whispering to my- 
self that I decidedly should. ‘ Si on lisse, on 
est perdu!” how horribly forcible and true did 
these words now appear,—on what a slender 
thread was life held! A trifling deviation in 
the position of a foot and it was over. I had 
but to make one single step in advance, and | 
was in another state of existence. Such were 
a few of the mental feelings which suggested 
themselves, but others of a physica} nature oc- 
eurred. I had eat nothing since leaving the 
old convent, and the keen air on the mountains 
had so sharpened my appetite, that by the time 
I had reached the summit we had just quitted, 
I felt not only a good deal exhausted, but ex- 
tremely hungry. But hunger, thirst, and fa- 
tigue, followed me not on the ledge. A feast 
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would have had no charm, and miles a 
level road would have been as nothing. Eve 
sense seemed absorbed in getting to the end, 
and yet, in the midst of this unenviable posi- 
tion, a trifling incident occurred, which actu- 
ally, for the time, gave rise to something of a 
pleasurable sensation. About midway I espied, 
in a chink of the ledge, the beautiful and daz- 
zling blossom of the little gentiana nivalis, and 
stopping the guides while I gathered it, I ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in meeting with this 
lovely little flower on such a lonely spot. And 
I could scarcely help smiling at the simplicity 
of these honest people, who, from that moment, 
whenever the difficulties increased, endeavour- 
ed to divert my attention, by pointing out or 
looking for another specimen. We had pro- 
ceeded good part of the way, when, to my dis- 
may, the ledge, narrow as it was, became per- 
ceptibly narrower, and, at the distance of a 
yard or two in advance, | observed a point 
where it seemed to run to nothing, interrupted 
by a protuberant rock. | said nothing, wait- 
ing the result in silence. The guide before 
me, when he reached the point, threw one foot 
round the projection, till it was firmly placed, 
and holding on the rock, then brought up the 
other —What was I todo? Like Arthur Phi- 
lipson’s guide, Antonia, I could only say, “I 
was no goat-hunter, and had no wings to tran- 
sport me from cliff to cliff like a raven.”"—*I 
cannot perform that feat,” said | to the guide; 
“ | shall miss the invisible footing on the other 
side, and—then !"—They were prepared for the 
case; one of them happened to have a short 
staff; this was handed forward, and formed a 
slight rail, while the other, stooping down, 
seized my foot, and placing it in his hand, an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Tread without apprehension, it will 
| support you firmly as the rock itself; be steady 
| —go on.” I did so, and regained the ledge 
| once more in safety. The possible repetition 
| of such an exploit was not by any means to my 
taste, and I ventured to question the foremost 
guide as to the chance of its recurrence, and 
the difficulties yet in store. Without pretend- 
ing to disguise them, he proceeded to dilate 
upon the portion of our peregrination still in 
reserve, when the other interrupted him impa- 
tiently, and in French instead of Patois, (for- 
getting, in his anxiety to enjoin silence, that I 
understood every word he uttered,) exclaimed, 
‘* Not a word more, I entreat you. Speak not 
to him of danger; this is not the place to ex- 
cite alarm; it 1s our business to cheer and ani- 
mate ;" and in the true spirit of his advice, he 
immediately pointed to a bunch of little gen- 
tians, exclaiming, “Eh, done, qu’elles sont jo- 
lies! Regardez ces charmantes fleurs!” Long 
before I had accomplished half the distance, 
and had formed a correct opinion as to what 
remained in hand, the propriety of turning 
back had more than once suggested itself; but 
on looking round, the narrowness of the shelf 
already passed presented so wes ng By ap- 
pearance, that what with the risk to be incur- 





red in the very act of turning about, and form- 
ing any thing like a piroweite in my present 
position, added to an almost insurmountable 
unwillingness to recede, for the réaeons above 
mentioned, and the chance that, as it could 
not well be worse, the remainder might possi- 
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bly be better, I decided on going on, esti- 
mating every additional inch as a valuable ac- 
cession of space, with a secret proviso, how- 
ever, in my own mind, that nothing on earth 
should induce me to return the same way, not- 
withstanding the declaration of the guides that 
they knew of no other line, unless a bridge, 
which was impassable yesterday, had been 
made passable to-day; and we knew the peo- 
ple were at work, for a man had gone before 
us with an axe over his shoulder. 

Thus persevering with the speed of a tor- 
toise or a sloth, the solemn slow movements of 





hand and foot forcibly reminding me of that 
cautious animal, we at last drew near toa more 
acute point in the curve of this gaunt amphi- | 
theatre, where it bent forward towards the | 
river, and consequently we were more imme- 
diately fronted by the precipice forming the 
continuation of that on which we stood. By 
age my head obliquely turned inwards, I | 
had hitherto in great measure avoided more 
visual communication than I wished with the | 
bird's-eye prospect below; but there was no | 
possibility of excluding the smooth bare front- | 
age of rock right ahead. There it reared it- | 
self from the clods beneath to the clouds above, | 
without outward or visible sign of fret or fis- 
sure, as far as I could judge, on which even a 
chamois could rest its tiny hoof; for the width 
of whatever ledge it might have was diminish- 
ed, by the perspective view we had of it, to 
Euclid’s true definition of the mathematical 
line, namely, length without breadth. At this | 
distance of time, I have no very clear recollec- 
tion of the mode of our exit, and cannot speak | 
positively as to whether we skirted any part of 
this perilous wall of the Titans, or crept up 
through the corner of the curve by some fis- 
sure leading to the summit. I have, however, | 
avery clear and agreeable recollection of the | 
moment when I came in contact with a tough 
h, which I welcomed and grasped as | 
would have welcomed and grasped the hand of 
the dearest friend I had upon earth, and by the 
help of which I, in a very few more seconds 
scrambled upwards, and set my foot once more, | 
without fear of slips or sliding on a rough 
heathery surface, forming the bed of a ravine, 
which soon led us to an upland plateau, on 
which I stood as in the garden of paradise. 

In talking over our adventure, one of the | 
guides mentioned a curious circumstance that | 
lad occurred either to himself or a brother | 
guide, | forget which, in the course of their | 
practice. e was escorting a traveller over a | 
mther dizzy height, when the unfortunate 
tourist's head failed, and he fainted on the | 
spot. Whereupon the mountaineer, a strong | 
muscular man, with great presence of mind; 
‘ook up his charge, threw him over his shoul- 
der, and coolly walked away with him till he | 
tame to a place of safety, where he deposited | 
his burden, and awaited the return of sense ; 
“but,” added he, “‘ had such a misfortune oc- 
curred on the Maurais Pas, you must have 
submitted to your fate; the ledge was too | 
matrow for exertion,—we could have done 


” 


We were now not much more than a league 
fom our original destination, a space of which, 
whether fajr or foul, I cannot speak with much | 


| about 30 or 40 feet. 
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precision, so entirely was every thought and 
sense ¢ in the business which had oec- 
cupied so large a portion of the last hour. It 
is merely necessary to inform the reader, that 
at the expiration of a given time, I stood be- 
fore the ruins of a stupendous mound formed 
af condensed m of snow and ice, hurled 
down from above by the imperceptible but 
radual advancement of the great Glacier of 
etroz, nursed in a gorge beneath the summit 
of Mont Pleureur. Not a moment passed with- 
out the fall of thundering avalanches, bound- 
ing from rock to rock, till their shattered frag- 
ments, floundering down the inclined plane of 
snow, finally precipitated themselves into the 
bed of the channel through which the eman- 
cipated Lac de Mauvoisin had, in the brief 
space of half an hour, rushed, after it had suc- 
ceeded in corroding the excavated galleries, 
and blown up in an instant its icy barrier. 
Seated on a knoll immediately fronting the 
stage on which this grand scenery was repre- 
sented, we rested for some time, during which 
we were joined by one or two of the workmen 
employed in repairing the roads and bridge to 
which the guides had alluded; and the first 
question asked was, “ Peut on le traverser ?” 
No direct answer followed ; it was evidently, 
therefore, a matter of doubt, requiring at least 
some discussion, during which, although the 
parties conversed in an under-tone, I again 
heard, more than once, the disagreeable repe- 
tition of “ Mais, a-t-il bonne téte ?’”’ and a re- 
ference was finally made to me. It seems the 
bridge had been completely destroyed, but 
some people had that morning availed them- 
selves of the commencement of a temporary 
accommodation, then ina state of preparation, 
and had crossed the chasm; and provided 
Monsieur had a bonne téte, there was no dan- 
ger in following their example. Hesitation 
was out of the question ; for whatever might 
be the possible extent of risk, in duration and 
degree, it clearly could bear no comparison 
with the Maurais Pas, the discomfiting sensa- 
tions of which were still too fresh in my recol- 
lection to indulge a thought of encountering 
them a second time in the same day. I there- 
fore decided on the bridge without more ado, 
coute qui coute ; and as we descended towards 





| the river, I had soon the pleasure of seeing it 


far below me, and plenty of time to make up 
my mind as to the best mode of ferrying my- 
self over. Of the original arch not a vestige 
remained ; but across two buitresses of natu- 
ral rock I could distinguish something like a 
tight rope, at the two extremities of which 
little moving things, no bigger than mites, 
were bustling about, and now and then I could 
perceive one or two of these diminutive mo- 
nocules venturing upon this apparently frail 
line of communication. A nearer view afford- 
ed no additional encouragement. Ata depth 
of 90 feet below roared the Drance, foaming 
and dashing with inconceivable violence 
against its two adamantine abutments, which 
here confined the cliannel within a space of 
From rock to rock, 
athwart the gulf, two pine poles had that 
morning been thrown, not yet rivetted toge- 
ther, but loosely resting side by side. It cer- 
tainly was not half 
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“ As fall of peril, and advent’rous spirit, 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear ;” 
but it was, notwithstanding, a very comfort- 
less piece of footing to contemplate. Ye ma- 


riners of England, who think nothing of lay- | 


ing out on a topsail yard to pass an earing™ in 
a gale of wind, might have smiled at such a 

ight, and crossed merrily over, without the 

ibration of a nerve ; but Tet it be recollected, 
asa balance for a landsman’s fears, that these 
two spars were neither furnished with accom- 
modating jack-stays, supporting foot-ropes, nor 
encircling gaskets, to which the outlayer 
might efor in case of emergence. 


they rested, one edge on each projecting pro- | 
— of the chasm, in all their bare naked- | 
. In 


ness the morning, I might have paused to 


There | 


The Welcome to Death.—If Hope be Dead. 


Ye left me! and earth’s flowers grew fill'd 
ith records of the past, 
And stars pour’d down another light 

Than o'er my youth they cast : 

| The skylark sings not as he sang 

When ye were by my side, 

| And mournful tones are in the wind, 
Unheard before ye died ! 


| Thou art welcome, O thou summoner ! 
Why should the last remain? 

, What eye can reach my heart of hearts, 

| Bearing in light again? 

| Even could this be—too much of fear 

| O'er love would now be thrown— 

Away, away! from time, from change, 
To dwell amidst mine own! 


| 


look before I leaped ; but what were 40 or 50 | 


feet of pine vaulting, in comparison with the 


protracted misery of a quarter of a mile of the | 


Mauvais Pas? So forthwith committing my- 
self to their support, on hands and knees I 
crawled along, and in a few minutes trode 
again on terra firma, beyond the reach of fur- 
ther risk, rejoicing, and, [ trust, not ungrate- 
ful for the perils I had escaped. 


From Sharpe's London Magazine. 
THE WELCOME TO DEATH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ Shall I abide 
In this dull world ? 
Ihave 
Immortal longings in me!” 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Tuov art welcome, O thou warning voice, 
My soul hath pined for thee ; 

Thou art welcome as sweet sounds from shore, 
To wanderer on the sea. 

I hear thee in the rustling woods, 
In the sighing vernal airs ; 

Thou call’st me from the lonely earth, 
With a deeper tone than theirs. 


The lonely earth! since kindred steps 
From its green paths are fled, 

A dimness and a hush have fall'n 
O’er all its beauty spread. 

The silence of the’ unanswering soul 
Is on me and around ; 

My heart hath echoes but for thee, 
Thou still small warning sound ! 


Voice after voice hath died away, 
Once in my dwelling heard, 
Sweet household name by name hath changed 
To grief's forbidden word ! 
From dreams of night on each I call, 
Each of the far removed ; 
And waken to my own wild cry, 
Where are ye, my beloved? 





* The technical term for an 


: operation neces- 
sary in reefing topsails. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 


IF HOPE BE DEAD. 


Ir Hope be dead—why seek to live ? 
For what besides has life to give ! 

Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty too, 
If Hope be dead—say ! what are you ? 


| Love without Hope! it cannot be. 


There is a vessel on yon sea 

| Becalm’d and oarless as despair, 

| And know—'tis hopeless Love floats there. 
Life without Hope! Oh that is not 
To live, but day by day to rot 

| With feelings cold, and passions dead : 

| To wander o’er the world, and tread 
Upon its beauties ; and to gaze, 
Quite vacant, o'er its flow'ry maze. 
Oh! think, if this be Life ; then say, 
What lives when Hope has fled away ? 
Youth without Hope! An endless night, 

| Trees which have felt the cold springs 

blight, 
The lightning’s flashes and the thunder's 
strife, 

| Yet pine away a weary life 
Which older would have sunk and died 
Beneath the strokes their youth defied— 
But cursed with length of days, are left 
To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. ‘ 
And Beauty too—when Hope is gone 
Has lost the ray in which it shone; 

, And, seen without this borrow'd light, 

| Has lost the beam which made it bright. 

| Now what avail the silken hair, 
The angel smile and gentle air, 
The beaming eye, and glance refined, 
Faint semblance of that purer mind— 

| As gold dust sparkling in the sun 
Points where the richer strata run ? 

| Alas! they now just seem to be 

| Bestow'd to mock at misery. 

| They speak of days, long, long gone by, 

| Then point to cold ity, 

| And, with a death-like smile, they say, 
“ Oh! what are we when Hope's away |" 

| Thus Love, Life, Youth, and Beauty too, 


All sigh in Misery’s tone, 
Why seek to live if Hope be gone ? 


| When seen without ek bright'ning hue, 
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Revolution of Naples in 1647 and 1648. 
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REVOLUTION - a PLES IN 1647 AND 


Test two works supply us with much cu- 
rious information concerning a period of singu- 
lar and agitating interest, when a poor ng 
fisherman succeeded in reducing all Nap les 
ander his com*nand, and when, after the fall of 
this adventurer, as sudden and extraordinary 
as his rise, a hero, after the most astonishing 
personal efforts, failed in establishing a new 
government in the room of that which so mean 
an agent had been able to overthrow. The 
story affords a melancholy proof how much re- 
volutionary movements are in the power of the 
lowest and most ignorant of the people, and 
how insufficient are courage and talent of the 
highest order in extinguishing a conflagration 
which has been kindled by the most trifling 
accident. 

The works which serve for our text throw 
considerable light on each other, and present, 
with some farther assistance, an interesting 
view of the stormy epoch at which our read- 
ers may remember that the attention of Eng- 
land was withdrawn from events passing in 
foreign countries, by the convulsions expe- 
rienced at home during the great civil war. 

The Memoirs of the Comte de Modene are 
the production of a man of rank, attached to 
the Dake of Guise’s person as a gentleman of 
his chamber ; for in the seventeenth century 
the old feudal custom was yet maintained, ac- 
cording to which, persons of undoubted nobili- 
ty entered into the families of princes, as they 
now do into those of sovereigns, without being 
looked on as derogating from their condition 
by the sacrifice of their independence. The 
Count appears to have been a sincere friend to 
the Duke, but incurred his displeasure from 
causes which we shall notice in due place; and 
though he admits his patron’s high qualities, 
he is, in self-justification, severe in reprehend- 
ing his errors of conduct and faults of temper, 
so that the work may be considered as a criti- 
cism on his romantic enterprise. 

The other volume of memoirs, published in 
1828, is a very lively and spirited narrative of 
the adventures of Masaniello and the Duke 
of Guise, written in a pleasing and animated 
style, and with all the picturesque incidents 
and accessories which belong more properly to 
romantic fiction. The circumstances of the 
country and the peculiar character of the peo- 

ple are touched with great spirit. Ina species 
of composition which takes a more ample scope 
ind verge than the limits of strict history ad- 
ait, it is allowable to introduce a little embroi- 
tery foreign to the subject. The ingenious 
wthor,t in pulling truth out of her well, has 
put some clothes on her “ to come abroad ;” but 





* Mémoires du Comte de Modene sur la Re- 
volution de Naples de 1647. Troisiéme édition. 
Publiée par J. B. Mieille. Paris, 1827. 2 tom. 
vo. 

Le Due de Guise & Naples, ou Mémoires 
sur les Revolutions de ce Royaume en 1647 
et 1648. Deoxidme édition. Paris, 1828. 8vo. 

t Said to be M. de Pastoret, son of the Mar- 
quis de Pastoret. 
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one or two trifles reflecting on the Duke of 
Guise's character he has suffered quietly to 
drop out of the story. The Comte de Modene 
is a dissector and anatomist, who lays bare the 
motives of the adventurous hero, while the au- 
thor of the anonymous Memoirs of 1828 resem- 
bles a painter, who, in composing an historical 
piece, directs his best lights on favourable 
points, and throws the rest into shade. 

In our task of reviewing these works, we 
have derived considerabie advantage from the 
“ Memoirs, historical, literary and political of 
the Kingdom of Naples,” by Count Gregory 
Orloff, Senator of the Emperor of Russia, (5 
vols. 8vo. Paris, 1825,) a very spirited and in- 
teresting production, but dedicated to a gene- 
ral view of the kingdom of Naples. Our prin- 
cipal assistance, however, is derived from the 
Duke of Guise’s own Memoirs, (reprinted in 
1826, in Petitot’s Collection of Memoirs rela- 
tive to the History of France,*) which, though 
they are said to have been retouched by the 
prince's secretary Saint-Yon, retain such strong 
internal marks of authenticity, that we have no 
doubt that the materials were supplied by the 
Duke himself. In our extracts we.shal] make 
use of an English translation of them, published 
at London in 1669, which is sufficiently faith- 
ful. The French and English of the 17th cen- 
tury run most easily into each other, and be- 
sides we thus save some trouble. We have 
looked at such other authorities as we have at 
hand, particularly the “ History of the Revolu- 
tions of Naples, by Seigneur Andrew Giraffi, 
translated by J. H. Esq.” (probably James 
Howel ) 

Of these revolutions, that achieved by Masa- 
nie!lo is, from the extraordinary nature and im- 
portance of the events, crowded together with- 
in the brief space of ten days, most generally 
known and remembered. As a moral curiosity, 
however, evincing the struggles of genius and 
talent with all disadvantages of fortune, the 
subsequent revolution, directed by the Duke of 
Guise, is perhaps the more instructive specta- 
cle of the two. 

Dryden in his Essay on Heroic Plays, has 
justified, in the following manner, the extrava- 
gant and romantic exploits imputed to his fic- 
| titious hero, the prototype of Drawcansir: “ If 
| the history of the late Duke of Guise be true, 
le hazarded more and performed not less in 
Naples, than Almanzor is feigned to have done 
in Grenada.” To this may be added the testi- 
mony of the acute and severely-judging philo- 
sopher, Bayle, who tells us that “the duke’s 
life needs tew additions from invention to make 
it resemble a romance :” and in another place 
he observes, that the obstacles to his entrance 
into Naplés were such, that Cclprenede or 
Scuderi, the voluminous romance writers of 
the day, have never invented any more worthy 
of their fictitious heroes. 

Doubtless, then, an account of these extraor- 
dinary revolutions may supply an appropriate 
article for the Foreign Quarterly Review, more 
especially acceptable to our English readers, 
some of whom, in these days of continental 
rambling, are perhaps better acquainted with 











* They form the 55th, and 56th volumes of 
| the second Series. 
No. 89.--2 M 
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the streets of Naples than with its history. 
Nor is it amusement alone which may be de- 


rived from a true story possessing all the inte- | 


rest of a fictitious narrative, and exhibiting so 
many strange vicissitudes of fortune, that it 


might almost pass for a romance, since it af- | 


fords grounds of deep reflection for those who 
may be di d to pare events passed on 
another stage and terminating in a different 
manner, with the singular occurrences of the 
same character which have astounded our own 
time. An insurgent populace, as we have 
seen, has in all ages and countries displayed 
the same aptitude for violence and bloodshed, 
the same blindness to their own real interests, 
the same liability to be duped by the dullest 
and most brutal among themselves: finally the 
mob of an enlightened city like Paris in the 
18th century, seems to differ little more from 
that of Naples in the preceding, sunk as it was 
in ignorance and superstition, than a philoso- 
her differs from a ek 





To present this curious picture before the 
reader's eye in detail, we must “ commence 
with the commencement,” which the name 
and fate of Masaniello have rendered so memo- 
rable. Studying brevity as much as possible, 
but remembering how much of the interest de- 
pends on the rapid succession of events, we 


ahall throw the occurrences of each of the ten | 


momentous days of this revolutionary hero's 
career, into the form of a journal. 

The dominion of Naples and Sicily having 
passed from the imperial house of Hohenstaut- 
fen, to the royal family of Anjou, in the man- 
ner we have related in a former number (No. 
VI. p. 595,) continued in the possession of that 
family till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In 1505, after various changes of masters, into 
which it is not our business here to enter, the 


sovereignty of these states devolved by con- | 


quest and“by treaty upon Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, King of Spain, husband of Queen Isabella, 
under whom, and whose descendants, for the 
next 200 years, they were governed by dele- 
gates, bearing the title of Viceroy. 

It is seldom that viceroys can exercise their 
charge with advantage to the country over 
which they are temporary and delegated sove- 
reigns. The very instability of their power, 
the nececsity of maintaining their interest at 
the court of their sovereign, and the desire to 


improve their own fortune, all tend to with- | 
draw them from any attention to the duties of 


their government beyond what is necessary to 
keep all quiet, and assure themselves that no 


explosion shall take place during their brief 


ce of authority. It may well be doubted 
however whether more active cares* and more 
strenuous exertion in the management of the 
dependent kingdom, would be the surest road 
to the favour of their sovereign and bis minis- 
ters. AJ] measures tending materially to the 
amelioration of a government must be neces- 
sarily slow in their operation. Whatever un- 
popularity attaches to such innovations at the 
commencement is the portion of the viceroy 
who may introduce them, while whatever 
merit or reward follows their happy issue must 


belong to his successors in office. A lieuten- | 
ant or viceroy has as little temptation tc ven- | 


own, when they are both | 
in the delirium of the same fever of the brain. | 


Revolution of Naples in 1647 and 1648. 


| ture on such experiments, however confident 
| of the beneficial final result, as a tenant to 
stock his orchard with walnut plants, which 
cannot bear fruit till long after his ‘ease has 
expired. It is well however when a vice- 
roy is contented to be merely passive in his 
| high office, and negatively a clog on the im- 
| provement of the state. But the situation 
| being frequently given to some nobleman of 
| high pretensions, embarrassed by debts, and 
| overwhelmed by a large family or connexions 
| meriting his assistance, it too often happens 
| that he considers the province over which he 
| presides less as a country to be fostered and 
rendered happy under his charge, than as a 
mine from which he is to extract for himself 
and his dependants within the shortest possible 
| space (for how can he reckon on the length of 
| opportunity to be afforded him?) the greatest 
| possible quantity of wealth. Revenue also is 
| the usual demand from the court of the sove- 
reign ; the remittance of large sums forms the 
best mode of upholding the interest of the 
| viceroy at home, so that he is at once insti- 
gated by avarice and ambition to extort from 
| the unfortunate people committed to his care, 
| and that by imposts of the most oppressive 
| kind, whatever former governors may have left 
| them of wealth or tangible property. If we 
| add that the viceroy is a native probably of the 
mother, or rather the step-mother country, a 
| favourite of the king or minister, and at any 
rate occupied for the advantage of the former 
as well as his own, it may easily be foreseen 
that the complaints of the oppressed people 
will not, without the utmost difficulty, find 
their way to the royal ear, and when they do 
reach it, are likely to be treated with contempt 
or displeasure, as mutinous or calumnious. 

In the long list of viceroys of Naples who had 
held the office during the century and a half 
which the Spanish dominion had then lasted, 
we are afraid that the characteristics of by far 
the greater number were such as we have here 
given. The picture given by Giannone of the 
state to which this beautiful kingdom was re- 
duced at the period we are speaking of, is 
equally striking and impressive. “ In the king- 
dom of Naples,” says that historian, “ the flames 
of Vesuvius were not so numerous as the inter- 
nal fires by which the state wasconsumed. In 
this kingdom the Spaniards had placed their 
seintignd enntti of defence, because its wealth 


and fertility were such as to supply both men 
and money to every other province when at- 


tacked. Its fertility and opulence might have 
| always supplied needful demands, if the in- 
cessantly craving rapacity of the Spanish mi- 
nisters had not totally exhausted and robbed it 
even of its natural ricbes: but as in Spain that 
viceroy was most esteemed who contrived to 
extract most money, there was no machine 
which was not had recourse to in order to ob- 
tain the consent of the nobility and people, 
which was necessary to impose the taxes, and 
to extort the largest possible sum of money 
from them. As these were sold to the highest 
| bidder, the burden was thus perpetuated, and 
the system of extortion aggravated ; for 
_ purchasers being foreigners, principally Geno- 
ese, greedy only of gain, there was no sort of 
vexation and eruelty which, reckless of the 





Masaniello and the Duke of Guise. 


miseries of the wretched populace, they did not 
practise. Nothing more remained to be taxed, 
and the necessity still increased.” t 
Napoli, lib. xxxvii. cap. 2. 

he expensive wars of Philip II. in the Ne- 
therlands had occasioned such heavy debts and 
disbursements, that his indolent son Philip III. 
and his grandson Philip [V., both of whom ex- | 
hibited the same nullity of character, saw no | 
other resource but in authorizing, or to speak 
more properly, permitting the most oppressive | 
exactions on the people of their wide-spread | 
dominions. Besides drawing imposts, direct 
and indirect, to an extent almost incredible, 
the viceroys of Naples had exacted what were 
called donatives or free gifts, equivalent to the 
benevolences of the English royal revenue, and 
equally free as the latter were benevolent. The | 
amount of those free gifts, from the time of 
Ferdinand the Catholic to that of Philip 1V., | 
was no less than forty-six thousand millions of 
ducats, in addition to the regular revenues. 

The happy climate and rich soil of this en- | 
chanting country were such as to afford almost 
unlimited scope for this rapacity on the part of 
the Spanish government and its viceroys. The 
people subsist without murmuring on what the 
earth produces, almost spontaneously ; and even 
theic dress, in so mild a climate, is so simple as 
scarcely to be counted an article of expense, 
while many never look nor wish for any other 
habitation than cellars or the most wretched 
hats. In other respects the land was wealthy, 
and the commerce of the city considerable, and 
there was perhaps no place in the world, from 
the revenues of which so little was subtracted 
for the actual support of the lower classes, who 
lived in a state of contented indifference to 
many of the sensual enjoyments which are in 
poorer countries indispensable to comfort. The 
Spaniards were aware of this, and also of the 
happy and good-humoured turn of the popu- 
lace, who, light and gay-hearted, are as easily 
amused with showy processions, festivals, po- 
pular music, and such trifles, as they are cheap- 
ly satisfied with food and raiment; and, while 
in their ordinary state of mind, are as tractable | 
under a bad or indifferent government, as they 
are contented with the slightest shelter against 
the elements. But the temper of the Neapoli- | 
tans strongly resembles that of their climate, 
which in general fair, serene, and delicious, 
profuse of fruits and flowers, is nevertheless | 
subject to sudden convulsions of the hurricane, 
the earthquake and the voleano. The exterior, 
however, retains its wonted serenity of ap- 
pearance until the moment of explosion, and 
no visible signs, physical or moral, warn those 
who are concerned to fly from its terrors. 

Rodriguez Pons cee Duke of Arcos, 
sucecéeded Don Juan Alphonso Henriquez, Ad- 
miral of Castile, as Viceroy of Naples, early in 
1646. There was a war at that time raging 
betwixt France and Spain. The former king- 
dom was under the administration of the cele- 
brated Cardinal Mazarin, who followed with 

ual steps the policy of his great predeces- 

sor Richelieu, in endeavouring to diminish the 
power of the House of Austria, and for that 
supported the Catalonian insurgents in 

aeivil war against Philip 1V. While the Ad- 
mira! of Castile was Viceroy of Naples, he had | 
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| ready similarly engaged. 
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been urged to send troops and money to sup- 
port his master in the insurgent province ; con- 
sequently he convoked the parliament of Na- 
ples, from whose bounty he requested a free 
gift to meet the necessities of the ruling go- 
vernment. Upon being assured by this assem- 
bly that the resources of the city were entire- 
ly exhausted, and the people reduced to the 
last extremity of distress, the viceroy with- 
drew his demand. This compliance with the 
popular voice was represented at the Court of 
Spain asa dereliction of his duty to the crown. 
The admiral received peremptory orders to per- 
sist in his demand, and being of a noble and 
humane disposition, he preferred the resigna- 
tion of his office to becoming the agent of op- 
pression. 

The successor of this just and high-spirited 
nobleman was a man of very different stamp. 
The Duke of Arcos was haughty, sullen, and 
resolute in right or wrong; vindictive in his 
temper, but capable uf concealing his resent- 
ment, and of postponing revenge till it could be 
taken safely. These are national faults, but 
the Duke of Arcos was also subtle and treach- 
erous—attributes which are held alien to the 
Spaniard’'s proud but generous character. 

Scarcely was the new viceroy arrived in 
Naples when he saw himself in a manner forced 
on those harsh and unpopular courses, to avoid 
which his predecessor had retired from office. 
France had sent a fleet into the Mediterranean 
to disturb the Spanish possessions in Italy, es- 
pecially to endeavour to take advantage of the 
discontents in Naples, and again to organize, if 
possible, the French or Anjou faction, once so 
powerful in that kingdom. Against this expe- 
dition the Duke of Arcos equipped an arma- 
ment, which was successful in frustrating the 
proposed disembarkation, and in beating off the 
French squadron. 

To meet the expenses of this armament, and 
of keeping up a force to guard against the at- 
tacks of the French, who had possessed them- 
selves of the strong holds of Tuscany, the vice- 
roy had recourse to the parliament, which voted 
an extraordinary gift of a million of ducats, 
leaving it to him to devise the tax by which 
that sum was to be raised. The practice of 
that day was to borrow the amount of such 
gift of some capitalist, to whom a branch of 
the public revenue was mortgaged for the inte- 
rest and repayment of the loan, and who gene- 
rally derived an exorbitant profit from the 
transaction. In this case the lender and the 
million were soon found, but it was not so easy 
to devise an impost for the purpose of repayin 
it, as every existing branch of revenue was ab 
It was proposed by 
Andrea Nauclerio, the eletto del popolo, (a sort 
of provost of the merchants,) to lay a tax of a 
carlin per pound on all the fruit and vegetables 
that were brought to market, and which, in 
point of fact, formed the principal articles of 
food to the temperate Neapolitans. This pro- 
position, after some objections, was finally 
adopted, and the edict, imposing it, was issued 
on the 3d of January, 1647. On several former 
occasions this very tax had been had recourse 
to, but it was almost always taken off imme- 
diately, from the experience of its odious and 
oppressive nature. The edict was no sooner 
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published, than there arose a deep murmuring 
among the people, made desperate through the 
oppressive character of a regulation affecting 
their daily food, and calculated to abridge them 
of that, which men out of providence, if not 
from humanity, give to their very labouring 
cattle—sufficiency of natural aliment. 


lence : every time the viceroy went abroad, his 
coach was surrounded by crowds, loudly call- 
ing out for the abolition of the tax ; numerous 
placards were exhibited denouncing its oppres- 
sive character, and one night the booth in the 
market-place, where the duty was collected, 
was burnt down. The symptoms of an ap- 
proaching insurrection became so alarming, 
that various councils were held by the viceroy, 
in order to devise some other tax of a less griev- 


ous nature; but such was either the want of 


credit in the government, or of skill in its 
financial advisers, that no feasible substitute 
was either suggested or adopted, and the tax on 
fruit continued to be levied. The discontent 
and clamours of the people became in conse- 
quence every day greater and greater, and 
there were not wanting instigators who added 


fuel to the flame, and urged that the opportu- | 
nity was at last arrived to throw off the yoke of | 
| to Nauclerio, the eletto del popolo, who de- 


their Spanish oppressors. Among these, two 


priests, Julio Genuino, and F. Savino, a petti- | 


fogging attorney, Cieco d’Arpaya, and a gun- 
smith, Gennaro Annese, made themselves very 
conspicuous. On the J2th of May the admi- 
ral's galley, the chief of the Spanish flotilla then 
lying in the harbour, with 300,000 ducats on 
board, took fire and blew up, with the strongest 


appearance that the disaster arose from treach- | 


ery. The popular discontent became at last so 


threatening, that the viceroy considered it safe, | 


at the risk of still farther increasing it, to for- 
bid the annual procession, in honour of St. 


John the Baptist, on the 24th of June, lest the | 


conevurse should lead to open insurrection. 
Among the populace at this time was a 
young fisherman, who observed and shared 
deeply the general discontent. His anger and 
resentment had been roused by the rough treat- 
ment which his wife had experienced trom the 


tax-collectors, who, detecting her in the act of 


concealing a small bag of flour in order to evade 
the payment of the duty, had put her in prison. 
Her husband paid a fine in order to obtain her 
release, but swore vengeance upon the oppres- 


sors, and was not long in finding the opportu- | 


nity of fulfilling his vow. This man’s name 


was Tommaso Aniello, of Amalfi, commonly | 
called Masasie.xo, for whom fate had destined | 


such rapid change of condition as never mortal 


underwent within the same space of time. He | 
was of middle stature and handsome counte- | 
nance, with lively dark eyes, short, curly hair, | 


a frank and bold address, noted among his com- 
panions for smartness and activity, and about 
twenty-four years of age. He wore a fisher- 
man's blue jacket with white linen trowsers, a 
sailor's red woollen cap on his head, and was 
barelegged and barefooted. 

Matters had arrived at this pass, and prepa- 
rations were making by the popalace for the 
celebration of one of their great festivals, that 
of Our Lady of Carme!, which takes place in 
the middle of July. One of the amusements, 


From | 
murmurs they proceeded to threats and vio- | 
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in which the people took the test delight 
on that occasion, was the wnatiiliege of a wood- 
en fortress of considerable elevation, erected 
on the site of the ancient castle, which was de- 
fended by fishermen, disguised as Turks, against 


| the attacks of the lazzaroni in their ordinary 


attire. The better to enable them to perform 
their part, both parties were accustomed to as- 
semble on the three Sundays immediately pre- 
vious to the festival, forming themselves into 
companies, carrying small canes, marching 
about, preceded by a standard, and making a 
display of their newly-acquired discipline. Our 
journal now commences. 

July 7th—This being the second Sunday 
before the festival, there was an unusually 
early assemblage of boys and young people, 
who were to be actors in it, headed by Masa- 
niello, who had been chosen the leader of the 
besieging party ; being market-day, there was 
also a large concourse of peasants and gardew- 
ers from the surrounding country, and the 
supply of fruit and vegetables was so abundant 
that purchasers could not be found for it. The 
tax-collectors insisting upon receiving the duty 
for all, whether sold or not, a dispute arose 
whether it was to be paid by the countrymen 
or the retail dealers ; the dispute was referred 


cided that it must fall upon the person who 
bronght the fruit to market. One of the per- 
sons aggrieved by this decision happened to 
be a peasant from Pozzuoli, and a brother-in- 
law of Masaniello. Indignant at the decision, 
he took the basket of figs, which had given oe- 
casion to the dispute, and throwing it down, 
scattered its contents about, at the same time 
exclaiming, “ This belongs to me, I give it to 
you, my friends ;—our tyrants shall have none 
of this at least.” “ Let them have some of it! 
said Masaniello, who stood by his side, and 
snatching up a bunch of figs, struck Nauclerio 
over the face with it. His example was in- 
stantly followed by his numerous companions. 
Masaniello then addressing them in bold and 
ready eloquence, such as the occasion demand- 
ed, conjured thein to stand by him, promising, 
in the most decided terms, redress for the 
grievances of which they had to complain. 
They then commenced acts of viglence, broke 
down and destroyed the booths of the tax-col- 
lectors, burst into the houses of such as were 
conceived to have enriched themselves by 
farming the imposts, and spread alarm through 
the whole city. Their numbers had by this 
time increased to many thousands, armed with 
weapons which they bad taken from gun- 
smiths’ shops, and wherever they could find 
them. They compelled the Prince of Bisigna- 
no, a Neapolitan nobleman, to go with them 
and act as their chief; but being shocked at 
their excesses, and alarmed for the conse- 
quences, he contrived to make his escape. 
Contrary, however, to the custom of ordinary 
rioters, the insurgents took no spoils for their 
own use. Mautinies and riots often commence 
with scruples on the part of the actors to profit 
by pillage, but it is seldom that these vehe- 
ment patriots do not finally give way to temp- 
tation. They next proceeded to the viceroy’s 
palace, forced their way into his presence, 
despite of his guards, and peremptorily de- 
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Masaniello and the Duke of Guise. 


manded the abolition not only of the new ga- 
belle on fruits, but of all other imposts what- 
goever; demands which, under the immediate 
influence of terror, the viceroy assented to. 
They then destroyed the most valuable effects 
in the palace ; the viceroy himself endeavour- 
ing to escape from the insurgents by throwin 

himself into a coach, was discovered, abused, 
and grossly insulted; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that he succeeded, by throwing 
money among them, in effecting his retreat 
into the Castello Nuovo. The populace then, 
by unanimous consent, placed themselves un- 
der the command of Masaniello, who was in- 
stalled “ Captain-General of the most faithful 
people of Naples,” and such coadjutors and 


counsellors were added (chiefly of low rank | 


and infamous character) as appeared to him 
best qualified to assist him. He used little 
counsel, however, and while he sat by a chaf- 
ingdish of fire, by which he spent the night, at 
the Tower of the Carmelites, which he had 
made his head-quarters, his advisers could only 
draw from him these words: “ I feel a weight 
like boiling lead in my head, but the Virgin 
and Saints appear to me every night, and pro- 
mise me their protection. I have assured the 
people that I will give them freedom, and they 
shall be free.” By his directions the prisons 
were broken open, and the captives set at |li- 
berty ; the few inhabitants who resisted were 
pat to death; and one house, where there 


chanced to be a quantity of gunpowder, was 
blown up, an accident which cost eighty-seven 
persons their lives. 

July 8th—The people having once tasted 


the pleasures of license, prepared with tenfold 
foree to repeat their riot. In the meantime 
the Duke of Arcos was taken absolutely un- 
provided. He had indeed about three thou- 
sand soldiers, most of them Germans and Spa- 
niards. But though he garrisoned the three 
castles, Nuovo, dell'Uovo, and Saint Elmo, the 
citadels of Naples, cutting them off by hasty 
fortifications and entrenchments from the city, 
the number of troops was scarcely sufficient 
to protect these important stron 
sich outposts as were essentially necessary 
to their defence. A German regiment of five 
handred men was defeated and disarmed in 
an attempt to enter the city. The provincial 
militia were even more easily repulsed, and 
many joined the insurgents. Thus it became 
evident that the city, and ultimately 

the kingdom of Naples, were lost to Spain, 
in case the nobility and gentry of the city 
thould unite with the populace against the 
toment. There were no doubt deadly 
uds of old standing betwixt the two orders, 
and Arcos, though secretly as hostile to the 
nobles as to the people, resolved to make use 
of the former in negotiating a truce with the 
latter, in order to effect a general pacification, 
and prevent the ominous conjunction of their 
He employed in this perilous negotia- 

tion a Neapolitan nobleman, the Duke of Ma- 


holds, and | 
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en the multitude now raised their de- 
They required not only the abolition of 
all the imposts, but the restoration of all privi- 
leges granted by Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
his successor, Charles V., to the citizens of 
Naples ; in particular, with a view of becoming 
acquainted with the full extent of these immu- 
nities, they demanded the production of a 
charter, written, as they said, in letters of 
gold, and granted by Charles V. to the city of 
Naples. Whatever were the viceroy’s mo- 
tives, whether he had no such deed, or did not 
choose to deliver it, he acted equally foolishly 
and criminally in endeavouring to palm on the 
populace some other document in place of that 
which they required. As for his unfortunate 
envoy, the Duke of Matalone, they seized on 
his person, loaded him with insults, and drag- 
ged him to prison. In the meantime they fol. 
owed their course of burning and destroying 
the houses of all whom they regarded as ene- 
mies of the people, and inspired such gene- 
ral terror, that bodies of a hundred men fied at 
the approach of one of Masaniello’s lazzaroni, 
although they were merely ragged lads, armed 
with long poles headed with iron hooks, usual- 
ly employed for steering their boats, but now 
wielded for the purpose of —< the gentle- 
men (as they said) from their horses. The 
very women took arms and formed themselves 
into companies, marching through the streets 
with muskets on their shoulders, swords by 
their sides, and poignards in their bosoms. 
Others brought their children in their arms, 
and made them cast burning brands into the 
houses of the Duke of Matalone and other no- 
bles, whom they now considered their enemies 
as much as the Spaniards. ‘ These lambs,” 
they cried, “shall take vengeance for the loss 
of the bread they have been deprived of by 
traitors |” 

July “h.—T he insurrection was equally pro- 
gressive and increasing. The insurgents, after 
overcoming the efforts of a company of sol- 
diers, placed for the protection of that impor- 
tant post, possessed themselves of the steeple 
and church of St. Lorenzo, which commanded 
the city. Masaniello and his successors in his 
stormy exaltation as chief of the people, made 
use of the great bell of that church as a tocsin 


| or alarm bell, and the Duke of Arcos was wont 


to say,long after, that he never heard it toll 
without thinking of the judgment peal. Car- 
dinal Filomarino, Archbishop of Naples, was 
now employed, instead of the Duke of Mata- 
lone, to negotiate with Masaniello and the 
people. He was a subtle and sagacious church- 
man, popular with the citizens, from having 
occasionally taken their side against the Spa- 
nish government, to which he was not sup- 
d to be partial, though willing to contri- 
Cute the weight of his character and influence 
to effect a pacification in this dreadful emer- 
gency. After much cavilling, he convinced 
the people and their leader that he had suffi- 
cient powers from the viceroy to assent to all 
their demands, and that the papers which he 
exhibited, and to which the viceroy expressed 
himself willing to conform, were the authentic 
charters of Ferdinand and Charles V. 
July t0th.—Masaniello had appointed a ge 
neral rendezvous of the people to be held in the 
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Piazza del Popolo, to hear the terms proposed 
But events took place which 
gave a different turn to affairs. 
ties of banditti, long the dishonour and plague 
of Naples, seeking naturally to find their own 
advantage amid rapine and slaughter, now 
made their appearance. They were welcomed 
as friends of the people, and one of them named 
Perrone, a particular confidant of Masaniello, 
was entrusted with the care of the prisoners 
who had been arrested. 
Jone being under this person's charge, (of 
- had formerly some knowledge,) 
found little difficulty in engaging him, and 
another chief of banditti, named Pepé Palombe, 
by a promise of twelve thousand ducats, in an 
attempt to end the insurrection by assassinat- 
At the same time the impri- 
soned duke was allowed to escape from custo- 
An immense throng of citizens crowded 
the square where the assembly was held, when 
five hundred banditti assembled among them, 
completely armed and well mounted 
appearance in such numbers excited suspicion, 
and Masaniello required them to dismount and 
instead of this order being 
obeyed, seven arquebuses were fired at the 
Capo del Popolo, so near that they burned his 
shirt, though not a ball touched him! The po- 
ulace instantly discharged a volley of mus- 
etry on the troop of banditti, and killed thirty 
the rest fled into a neigbouring 
church, which, notwithstanding the respect 
usually paid in Catholic countries to such an 
asylum, proved no place of refuge 
were unhinged, the vaults resounded to the 
fire of musketry, while the people slew the 
wretches at the very altar, flooding the church 
Such of the banditti as 
were examined and executed confessed the ex- 
istence of the plot to assassinate Masaniello, 
after which they hoped to disperse the insur- 
gents, by assaulting them at unawares, while 
astonished at the loss of their captain. 
reports were added,—namely, that mines were 
formed below the Piazza del Popolo, where the 
insurgents were to meet,—though, in truth, 
the conspirators had neither time nor means 
for such a gunpowder plot. r 
ever, in naming the Duke of Matalone, and 
his brother, Don Joseph Caraffa, as the insti- 

ators of the conspiracy, who were immediate- 
y sought after with the most vigorous alacrity. 
Masaniello, meantime, remained in the great 
square, surrounded by the heads of the slain 
banditti, planted upon pikes, exaggerating the 
dangers which he had encountered, and calling 
for vengeance on the aristocracy. 
of Matalone had the good fortune to make his 
escape, but his brother, Don Joseph Caraffa, 
fell into the hands of the people, who were 
dragging him before Masaniello, when a but- 
cher, called Michael de Santis, struck off his 
His miserable remains 
were brought to the insurgent chief, who 
strack and spurned the senseless body, which 
was afterwards gibbetted in the market-place. 
against the banditti was so 


The Duke of Mata- 


divide themselves ; 








pavement with gore. 


All agreed, how- 


head with a cleaver. 


Masaniello’s rage 


reat that he ordered that no person, even la- 
ies of condition, or priests of the highest or- 
ders, should dare to wear 
streets of Naples. Even 


garments in the 
inals and prelates 








were obliged to go in such succinct dress, as 
to warrant that they were not banditti in dis- 
guise carrying arms under their robes. The 
nobles and aristocrats were compelled to sur- 
render their arms to the popular officers, and 
with admirable consistency, an excise on all 
eatables brought to market was imposed, for 
the maintenance of that revolutionary govern- 
ment which had its origin in the abolition of 
the gabelles. 

The scene is well described, and without ex- 
aggeration, by the author of the “ Le Duc de 
Guise A Naples.” 

“ Horrid outeries rent the air; bleeding car- 
cases were tied to horses’ tails, and, attended 
by fishermen and sailors, were dragged through 
the streets; children, covered with blood, ran 
behind, followed by women and lazzaroni, car- 
rying the royal banners, and firing muskets 
into the windows. In the mathet-ginee was a 
wooden scaffold hastily constructed, and in- 
closed by a circular range of pikes, on which 
the insurgents fixed the heads of their victims, 
while their mangled bodies lay below, bound 
with ropes to the palisade. Masaniello, as- 
cends the scaffold, stil! dressed as a sailor, with 
sword in hand, his eyes staring, and foaming 
at the mouth; ‘ Bring the head of the traitor! 
he exclaims, and then insults the remains of 
Joseph Caraffa; he speaks to him in mockery, 
he touches his hair and ghastly lips, while the 
multitude raise the most ferocious acclama- 
tions. Inall quarters victims are sought after 
even the old and helpless are not spared, and 
their bodies are dragged about; the squares 
are covered with carnage, the streets resound 
with cries of affright, the palaces are in flames 
The churches, however, are open; the altars 
are invested with the ornaments of the festi- 
vals for the dead; and before the Most High, 
priests and-prelates call for peace, bewail the 
victims, and pray for the guilty. In passing 
by the churches, the ruffian, who has just com- 
mitted murder, or the incendiary, who still 
brandishes his flaming torch, uncovers his 
head, kneels for a moment, and each returns 
to his work of destruction.” 

July 11th.—In the mean time, the accommo- 
dation proposed by the viceroy, thro the 
mediation of the Cardinal Filomarino, though 
somewhat checked by Perrone’s conspiracy, 
was still proceeding. The truth is, that whe- 
ther the conspiracy succeeded or failed, the 
Spaniards were the party sure to benefit by it. 
Had Perrone effected his object, they would 
have been rid of Masaniello; and although he 
had failed, the death of Don Joseph Caraffa, 
with other consequences, had removed all pos- 
sibility of a reconciligtion between the nobles 
and the people, of which the viceroy was 80 
justly apprehensive. Assisted by the two per- 
sons we have already mentioned, Genuino and 
Arpaya, who had been formerly employed in 
political business, Masaniello, had a set of arti- 
cles drawn up, in which the gabelles were 
abolished, all former privileges renewed and 
confirmed, and the actors in the late tumults, 
including himself and his counsellors by name, 
assured of pardon. These articles were read 
publicly in the church of our Lady of the Car- 
melites, after which the Cardinal Filomarino 
passed in procession to the Castello Nuovo, fol- 
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lowed by the whole tide of the population, | 


amid loud acclamations. On this occasion 
Masaniello, at the cardinal’s suggestion, ex- 
changed his mariner’s habit, which he had ren- 
dered more awful than imperial robes of Ty- 
rian purple, for a splendid suit of cloth of sil- 
ver, and mounted on a fine charger, proceeded 
to puy his respects to the viceroy, who re- 
ceived him with the utmost respect, and had 
an opportunity to see the wonderful and alarm- 
ing influence which this fisherman had attain- 
ed over the populace. Vast numbers of the 
insurgents had crowded in after the procession, 
and filled the castle yard. Alarmed at the 
length of Masaniello’s stay, they began to show 
symptoms of uneasiness. The Capo del Popolo 
was then with the cardinal and viceroy in the 
cabinet of the latter, when stepping to the win- 
dow he silenced them by a word of his mouth 


and a signal of his hand. At another signal, | 


all the bells of the city were tolled; at a third, 
the deafening peal was silenced. He waved 
his hand, and the people shouted; he placed 


his finger on his lips, and the roaring multi- | 


tude became hushed as death. Finally, he com- 
manded them to disperse to their homes, and 
the court-yard, as if by magic, was evacuated 
inan instant.. The viceroy and his courtiers 
looked at each other with astonishment. It 
was no wonder that the viceroy felt it neces- 
sary to recognise the authority of captain ge- 


neral of the people in a demagogue possessing | 


such complete influence over his constituents. 
The Duke of Arcos went so far as to put a gold 


chain round his neck, and to salute him by the | 


tile of Duke of St. George. So closed the 
fifth day, the events of which augured a resto- 
ration of public tranquillity. 

July 12th —The events of this day proved, 
however, that peace was yet far distant. Ma- 
saniello, agitated perhaps by apprehensions of 
the banditti, no longer received petitions and 
applications in the open market-place, but at a 
window of his own cottage, which was close by 
it, where he stood in his fisherman's dress, 
with a loaded blunderbuss in his hand, which 


put the suitors In some terror for the reply | 


which they might possibly receive. His house 
was surrounded by numerous guards, and on 
this occasion he exhibited himself— 


« ___———s 4 man busied about decrees, 
Condemning some to death and some to exile; 
ming one, or pitying; threatening the 

z 


The petitions which were presented to him, 
he himself being unable to read or write, were 
examined and answered by masked secretaries, 
who wrote the necessary reply, which the 
Capo del Popolo attested by a mark. His sen- 
tences, his executions, his burning and pillag- 
ing, still indicated his bei»? thoroughly imbued 
with that implacable hatred to the aristocracy, 

r toa man of the lowest class. 

'y 13th —A solemn ceremony was appoint- 
ed to take place in the cathedral, where Ma- 
‘aniello presented himself before the viceroy, 
the cardinal archbishop, and the whole of the 
constituted authorities of the kingdom, holding 
a drawn sword in one hand, and the charter of 
Charles V. in the other. Here, after religious 
service, the Duke of Arcos took a solemn oath 
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| to observe the articles stipulated betwixt him 
and the Capo del Popolo on the part of the peo- 
le of Naples. In the course of this ceremony, 
asaniello, for the first time, showed marks of 
deranged intellect. In discussing the different 
articles of the capitulation, he made freakish 
and absurd interruptions, and at the conclusion 
| of the solemnity was with difficulty—almost 
perforcee—prevented from stripping himself 
of his ceremonial! dress, in order to resume his 
mariner’s rags, in presence of the viceroy, the 
cardinal, and the whole assembly. The vice- 
roy, on returning from the ceremony, seeing 
the wife of Masaniello at a window, saluted 
her with the greatest respect. 

July 14th—This day, being Sunday, the 
eighth of the insurrection, the conduct of Ma- 
saniello became stil! more capricious and fan- 
tastic than on the preceding,—attracted gene- 
ral notice, and began to diminish the respect 
| paid to him even by the ignorant multitude 
In the morning he resumed the exercise of his 
judicial functions; afterwards gave orders for 
the surrender of the principal posts to the Spa- 
| nish troops, and at the moment the popular 

chiefs were attending him in council, rushed 
| out suddenly, half undressed, mounted his 
horse, and gallopped off to invite the cardinal 
to sup with him at Pausilippo. The cardinal, 
not daring to refuse, excused himself from ac- 
companying him immediately, on account of 
his spiritual duties, and promised to join him 
| in the afternoon. Masaniello then proceeded 
| tothe viceroy’s residence, and invited him also 
to be of the party; the Duke of Arcos contrived 
to excuse himself, but gave orders that his 
barge should convey the Capo del Popolo to 
the foot of Pausilippo. On his way to the 
barge, he committed all sorts of extravagances, 
and on his arrival at Pausilippo, he went into 
the church to hear mass; after which he threw 
himself into the sea, swimming about with his 
clothes on, and an hour afterwards ordered 
supper. It was supposed that Masaniello at 
| this time had been poisoned with some liquor 
| having the power of creating lunacy. We be- 
lieve the art of medicine knows no such drag 
as would destroy the mind, leaving the body 
uninjured, though there is no went of liquors 
by which a temporary suspension of the facul- 
ties may a o these also Masa- 
niello applied himself, having drank twelve 
tumblers or flasks of the wine called Lachryme 
Christi, a dose which could not tend to calm 
his frenzy. He was carried home, and for the 
first time probably since his exaltation, slept 
soundly. 

July 1\5th—The ninth day of the insurree- 
tion exhibited fresh proofs of Masaniello's 
frenzy, and every class of persons began to be 
equally tired of its consequences, which were 
sometimes ludicrous, sometimes fatal. The 
people of every condition, and even many of 
the popular chiefs, headed by Genuino and 
Arpaya, expressed an earnest desire to be rid, 
by whatever means, of their own beloved Capo 
del Popolo. With this view a new conspiracy 
was formed to assassinate him, as one whom 
friends and foes were alike desirous to be rid 
of. During the day, he kept his absolute au- 
thority in complete exercise. He drew his 
sword and cut furiously around him,—became, 


| 
| 
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in short, so outrageously mad that his atten- 
dants and friends were forced to bind and se- 
cure him for the night. 

It is probable that the mind‘of this dema- 
gogue had always the strong tendency to insa- 
nity, which is so frequently visible in men ca- 
pable of bold and daring actions, and indeed, 
where license is given to the passions, in men 
of genius of every description. In this rapid 
rise to despotic authority Masaniello was like 
the boy who ascendsa precipice step by step, but 
becomes giddy and terrified when, unsupported 
and alone, he looks around him from the sum- 
mit. For the indulgence of vanity, that fruit- 
ful source of madness in various shapes, no one 
indeed could have so much cause as a poor 


' 
| 
} 
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expressing his pu to resign all his power 
to the viceroy. he prelate with difficulty 
prevailed on him to enter the adjoining clois- 
ter, and cease interrupting the prayers of the 
congregation. While the unfortunate man 
was yet in the cloister, the assassins, few in 
number, but followed by many others who fa- 
voured them, burst into his place of refuge, 
exclaiming “ Long live the king of Spain, and 
death to Masaniello !"— Do ye seek me, my 
people ?” answered Masaniello. “ Here Iam!” 
As he turned round he received the fire of four 
arquebusses, which killed him on the spot, giv- 


| ing him but time to exclaim,—* Oh ye un- 


fisherman, whom a week of tumalt had raised | 


to be the companion and controller of princes. 


The possession of arbitrary power has de- | 


ranged many, and being so suddenly acquired 
as it had been in this instance, it must un- 
doubtedly bave had a deleterious effect. Ma- 
saniello’s rapid and stupendous elevation was 


the most unlooked-for occurrence of the kind | 


which had perhaps ever been witnessed. 
sonal apprehension, which almost always ac- 
companies, and sometimes is sufficient of itself 
to cause insanity, was inseparable from the 
situation of Masaniello,—possessed, as he must 
have felt himself, of a “power too great to 
keep or to resign.” His extravagant fears of 


Per- | 


rateful traitors!” So low was his popularity 
fallen, that the thousands, then assembled in 
the church of del Carmine, heard, without the 
least emotion, that Masaniello was. slain. 
Thereafter his head was carried to the vice- 
roy, and his body, after being dragged through 
the streets by a rabble of boys, among whom 
the nobility threw pieces of money, was at 
length tossed into the city-ditches. 

But the flame which Masaniello had kindled 
was not extinguished by his death. Even in 
the morning which succeeded his exit, some of 
the striplings, who had constituted the guard 


| and lictors of their murdered captain-general, 
sought out his dishonoured remains, and car- 


the banditti, and of the nobles by whom he be- | 


lieved them to be instigated, is one proof of his 
feverish alarm; it is another that he would 
take no food from any other hand than that of 
a relation called Pizzacarolo; while he often 
expressed his belief, that within a week after 
he had resigned his authority he would be 
slain, and his body dragged through the streets. 
Lastly, want of sleep is at once a cause and a 
symptom of madness, and Masaniello for seve- 


ried them to the cathedral. The mangled 
corpse was arrayed in royal robes, decorated 
with a crown and sceptre, after being carried 
in funeral procession, followed by thousands of 
armed men, it was at length solemnly interred 
in the church, with many tears, prayers, and 


| lamentations. 


Thus ended the short but eventful life of 
Masaniello, who in the course of ten days, rose 


| from the most humble situation to an unrival- 
| led height of despotic anthority; -and after 


ral nights was, notwithstanding the fatigues of | 


the day, visited with insomnium. He had 
scarcely laid him down in bed when he would 
start out of it, exclaiming “ Up, up, there is no 
sleeping for us till we are masters of Naples!” 
It is needless surely to seek farther for causes 
of Masaniello’s insanity. No “ Colchick drugs” 


reigning like a monarch, was, by common con- 
sent, shot and dragged through the city like a 
mad dog, yet finally buried like a prince, and 
almost worshipped as a saint. It is worth 


| while to look somewhat more closely at a cha- 
| racter subjected in so short a space of time to 
| such extraordinary vicissitudes. 


can be more potent to create and promote fren- | 
zy than vanity, the consciousness of arbitrary | 


power, the uncertainty how to proceed in cir- 
cumstances altogether new and peculiarly ar- 
dous, the pressing apprehension of conspiracy 
and death, the constant and strained exertion 
of mind, the effects of increasing daily toil, 
and the privation of nocturnal repose. 

July \6th.—Upon the tenth and last day of 


There are two classes of persons, both re- 
markable for the parts they have performed in 
life, who must yet be carefully distinguished 
from each other. The first consists of the men 
of commanding genius and strong character, 
who may be considered as arbiters of their own 
destinies, and those of others. They possess 
force of mind and power of judgment, if not 


| altogether to direct, at least to influence and 


his singular career, Masaniello, escaping from | 
his best friends, (those who detained him in | 


custody as a lunatic,) rushed into the church of 
del Carmine, the day being the festival of the 
Virgin patroness. The cardinal Filomarino 
performed the service, and after its conclusion, 
Masaniello, in a desponding mood, harangued 
the people with a crucifix in his hand; com- 
plained of being forsaken by them, mingling 
expressions which were of a oe descrip- 
tion with such as were utterly irrational and 
He behaved with such indecorum 
of speech and ure, that the priests were 
obliged to withdraw him from the pulpit by 
force. To the cardinal he next had recourse, 


ridiculous. 


control their fellow-men. The second class 
consists of mere creatures of circumstances, 
which elevate or depress them as the tide of 
events chances to ebb or flow. The first re- 
semble the experienced mariner, who can man- 
age to steer his covgse even by means of gales 
which seem the most adverse ; the second may 
be compared to an unskiiful landsman, who 
drifts at the mercy of wind and wave. There 


| can be little hesitation in affirming that Masa- 


niello belongs to the second class, and that his 
extraordinary rise was rather the work of for- 
tane and contingency, than of his own device 
in the conception, or his owa exertions in the 
execution. er 

As this opinion has been disputed, it is pro- 
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t to mention our reasons for entertaining it. 
We conceive that whatever task is wdlertaben 
upon premeditation by a man of talents must 
exhibit in its progress some marks of a regular 
purpose and plan. Of this we can see no 
traces in the commotion effected by Masa- 
niello. The fact is, he appears to have had no 
plan or principle whatever, except the very 
obvious idea that the imposts were unpopular 
and disagreeable, and therefore desirable to be 
got rid of. This was what he called freedom, 
and it is indeed the most popular and most 
tangible notion of freedom among the lower 
orders in all countries. ‘“ Independence,” said 
a South American to Captain Basil Hall, * con- 
sists in getting a shirt cheaper by nine-tenths 
than we used to do.” When Masaniello pro- 
posed to restore his country’s freedom, all he 
meant was a removal! of the imposts, and the 
vagueness of his ideas upon the topic is best 
understood from what he said concerning the 
apparitions of saints and angels, and the scald- 
ing lead in his brain. This hatred of taxation 
was probably the feeling of all men of his class 
in Naples, and he being an active, bold, and 
probably half-mad fellow, spoke out loudly 
what every one thought. But he entertained 
no purpose whatsoever of freeing his country 
from the Spanish yoke. On the contrary, he 
professed the deepest devotion to Philip IV., 
never named him but with signs of respect, 
and paid almost superstitious ee to his 
portrait. And when one of his advisers sug- 


gested the alternative of calling in the French 
to back their insurrection, he threatened if he 
heard a word more onthe subject to bring him to 


trialas a rebel. He was no less unable to form 
ascheme which might give the Neapolitans, 
by union and cordiality amongst themselves, 
the means of opposing a bulwark to the oppres- 
sion of their Spanish masters. Above all, Ma- 
saniello was totally destitute of that knowledge 
of mankind so essential to a truly great leader, 
which enables him to select counsellors and 
assistants suitable to the times and the pur- 
poses in which he is engaged. Julio Genuino 
was subaltern political agent, grown old in 
paltry intrigues, in which he had so conducted 
himself as to be branded and condemned to the 
galleys. By Masaniello's influence he was 
chosen the Eletto del Popolo. Cieco d’Arapya 
was that most degraded of beings, a paltry re- 
tainer of the law, conversant in the tricks and 
subtleties of his profession, but incapable of re- 
ceiving or comprehending its nobler lessons. 
He also had been a galley-slave at Oran, yet 
was, on the selection of the Capo del Popolo, re- 
commended to be chosen counsellor o 
surgents. Such were his civil auxiliaries! His 
military assistants were as unhappily chosen. 
Dominico Perrone had been a thief-taker, a 
profession which he exchanged for that of a 
captain of banditti. He became Masaniello's 
lieutenant. Gennaro Annese, of whom we 
shall have more to say hereafter, was a com- 
mon gunsmith, an ignorant and brutal mecha- 
nie, eruel, avaricious, and cowardly; yet one 
of the most important quarters of the city was 
entrusted to his charge. All these four men 
were faithless to Masaniello; and though Per- 
rone failed in his attempt to assassinate him, 
the other three were accomplices in his actual 
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slaughter. Of his other adherents, whom he 
distinguished by appointments, not one seems 
to have been recommended by character, pro- 
bits or talents. 

t would be doing Masaniello injustice, how- 
ever, if we did not add, that having no distinct 
prospect of rendering essential service to his 
country, he was at the same time totally free 
from any sinister views of personal aggrandize- 
ment. He appears to have been sincere in his 
wishes, that when he had set Naples free,—by 
which he understood the abolition of imposts, 
—the government of it should be committed to 
a popular management, composed of such men 
as we have mentioned. The Memoirs of 1828 
record a singular circumstance with regard to 
this point, on the authority of De Santis. 
While, on Friday, July 12th, the sixth day of 
the insurrection, he was sitting in his judg- 
ment-seat, a female masked, or man in wo- 
man's habit, approached and whispered, “ Ma- 
saniello, we have reached the goal, a crown is 
prepared, and it is for thy brows.”—* For 
mine?’ he replied, “I desire none but the 
fren *wreath with which we honour Our 

ady’s festival in September. When I have 
delivered my country I shall resume my nets.” 
—* You find them no more. Rebellion should 
not be undertaken, or it should be carried on to 
the end.” —* I will resume my nets,” said Ma- 
saniello steadily. ‘ You will not find them,” 
said the intrusive monitor. “ What, then, 
shall |] find?”—* Death!” answered the mask- 
ed figure, and withdrew into the crowd. An 
evidence of the purity of his intentions, though 
combined with gross ignorance, was afforded 
by the rigour with which he insisted on the 
destruction of the treasure and rich moveables 
found in the houses which were destroyed 
during the first days of the tumult. Latterly, 
indeed, he yielded to the suggestions of Ge- 
nuino and qarpaye, that these things should 
be preserved for the good of the state, and for 
the purpose of presenting them as a donative 
to Philip IV. in place of the abolished gabelles. 
But whatever was the case with regard to less 
scrupulous insurgents, he participated in no 
plunder, uatil vanity produced madness, or 
madness vanity. On the whole we may con- 
clade, that he was a man whose principal cha- 
racteristic was the boldness with which he 
pursued an object ardently desired, but who 
was alike incapable, from want of knowledge 
and talents, to avail himself of the success 
which so wonderfully crowned his enterprise. 
How far his cruelty was the effect of natural 
disposition, or a consequence of his malady, is 
a question that must be left to Him to whom 
alone it can be known. 

Masaniello had not been dead four days when 
new disturbances broke out betwixt the popu- 
lace of Naples and the Duke of Arcos. They 
discovered that in the agreement made betwixt 
them and the viceroy, the duke had privately 
excepted from the abolished gabelles those 
which were in existence during the reign of 
Charles V., and all such as had been farmed by 
the government to any individual. Other 
causes of jealousy intervened before these sus- 
picions could be allayed, and the lace, now 
organized and accustomed to combine and use 
their superiority in numbers, again rose in in- 
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surrection. They advanced to renew the 
blockade and investment of the castles and 


ts maintained by the viceroy, and the war, | 


| 


which had been suspended, was in a great mea- | 


sure renewed. 
The leaders of the populace, being at length 


conscious that they stood in need of more ex- | 


perienced advisers than their order could sup- 


ply, resolved to supply the place of Masaniello | 
by electing Don Francisco Toralto, Prince of | 


Massa, a nobleman of Spanish origin, of gentle 
and popular manners, and who had distinguish- 
ed himself as an officer in defending Catalonia 
against the French. The unfortunate noble- 
man saw the whole danger of accepting a com- 
mand to be held at the pleasure of a fickle and 
uncertain people, who would assuredly set 
down to their leader's imputed treachery the 
bad success which might be owing to their own 
want of discipline. On the other hand, if he 
raised banners against the viceroy, he subject- 
ed himself to the pains of rebellion. To guard 


against this he communiccted secretly with 
the Duke of Arcos, and obtained his sanction 
for accepting the command of the popular 
army, in order at once to restrain them within 
the bounds of discipline, and temporize till 
they should grow weary of the fatigue and 
23d of 


dangers of war. This was on the 


—. 


y the influence he possessed with the new | 


commander of the popular forces, and by the 


opportunity which he thereby obtained for | 
| cion increased, and were fostered by those fa- 


bribing several of the Neapolitan chiefs, the 
viceroy obtained a truce, until he should re- 
ceive instructions from Spain, and in the 
meanwhile exerted himself to revictual the 
three citadels and increase the number of his 
forces. The articles of truce contained a 
number of popular clauses, to which the vice- 
roy hesitated not to consent for the time, 


| authority. 


under the internal belief that the court of | 


Spain, to which they were to be ultimately re- 
ferred, would be sure to reject them. 

On the first of October, a fleet of five-and- 
thirty large vessels entered the port of Naples, 
and by display of the royal standard from the 
castles, the people learned that King Philip's 
natural son, Don Juan of Austria, was on 
board one of the ships composing this princely 
armament. On the event of this young dig- 
nitary’s arrival being known, the Neapolitans 
showed great joy, anticipating that he brought 
the ratification of the articles which had been 
sworn to by the Duke of Arcos. It would ap- 
pear however that the viceroy, from a spirit of 
revenge, and smarting under the mortifications 
and insults he had received from the Neapoli- 
tans, had persuaded the youthful commander 
that he had no alternative but to employ force 
in reducing them to obedience. Two days 
after the arrival of the fleet, therefore, without 
any answer being returned to the deputation 
sent to invite the son of their sovereign on 
shore, and while the citizens were preparing 
to receive him with every mark of personal 
respect—without any declaration that the 
truce was terminated—the Spanish troops 
were sudden] 
united with those in the castles, after which, 
with swords in one hand and torches in the 
other, and commencing a most furious cannon- 


| in as disorderly a state as the capital. 





| ening Naples with famine. 


landed from the vessels, and — 
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ade on the city from the forts and shipping, 
they made a general attack on all the posts in 
possession of the people, which lasted for three 
days. This treacherous attempt met with its 
deserved fate. The insurgents, rallying vigo- 
rously, repulsed the Spaniards in every direc- 
tion. Open war was the consequence, with- 
out the possibility of renewing a treaty which 
had been made a cloak for such treachery. 
The situation of the Prince of Massa now be- 
came excessively delicate. Considering the 
King of Spain as his lawful sovereign, he had 
undertaken the office of captain-general of the 
popular forces, as being likely to afford him the 
means of accomplishing a reconciliation be- 
tween the sovereign and the people. The 
prospect of this was indefinitely removed, and 
his situation rendered him the direct, although 
involuntary, enemy of the Spanish govern- 
ment; while the Duke of Arcos’s treachery 
had rendered any pacific arrangement next to 
impossible. The prince’s motions were now 
closely watched by the people, and indicated 
coldness, if not unwillingness, to exert himself 
in their cause. He visited the posts with less 
punctuality, and was. frequently absent at the 
almost daily skirmishes which took place be- 
twixt the exasperated factions. This conduct, 
it is said, was owing to the persuasions of his 
wife. By his courage and composure the 
Prince of Massa escaped the consequences of 
one tumult, in which the people threatened 
his life. But the causes of the public suspi- 


vourite chiefs of the populace who envied his 
His general of artillery went over 
to the Spaniards. A mine wrought under his 
direction, to destroy the cisterns of the Castle 
of St. Elmo, failed of its effect. The Prince 
of Massa at iast became the victim of a popv- 
lar tumult, headed by Gennaro Annese, the 
gunsmith already mentioned, and was behead- 
ed without even being allowed time for his de- 
votions. His head was paraded on a pike, his 
body dragged through the streets, his heart 
torn out with the brutality usual in such pro- 
ceedings, and presented to his wife in a silver 
basin. No one can doubt that the people did 
wisely to deprive the Prince of Massa of his 
command; as, from the beginning, he accepted 
it by constraint, and with a reservation of his 
sworn fidelity to Spain. To have dismissed 
him in safety would have been an act of hnu- 
manity; his murder was only the means of ren- 
dering the breach betwixt the nobles and the 
people irreconcilable. This was accordingly 
the case. The provinces of the kingdom were 
Large 
troops of banditti pretending or sessing 
commissions from the popular chiefs, overran 
some districts. In others the nobles and their 
feudal followers took arms, assembled a flying 
army of 3000 horse, declared common cause 
with the Spaniards, and blockaded the city, 
preventing the importation of corn, and threat- 
Even Gennaro 
Annese, who by a tumultuary election had 
been created captain-general of the people, 
could now see that, without assistance, 
the populace of Naples must be subdued by the 
united force of the Spaniards and the nobles, 
whom they had driven in to making common 
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Masaniello and the Duke of Guise. 


cause. To obtain this assistance envoys were 
despatched by him and his council to Rome, to 
France, and to every other country of which 
they thought the rulers might be moved to 
lend them succour. This brought new actors 
upon the scene. 

Henry pe Lorraine, Doxe or Guise, was 
one of the most remarkable men at the court of 
France. Richelieu had, indeed, subdued and 
chained to the throne those great princes whose 
power had repeatedly shaken it; but their chil- 
dren still continued to cherish the high spirit 
of chivalry which had been the idol of their 
fathers; and glory and lady's love were no less 
the topics of the court than when Francis I. 
did homage to the beautiful Diana of Valenti- 
nois at Fontainebleau. 


The Duke of Guise united in his person the 
qualities both of the romantic heroes of the 
period, and of such as stood high in the politi- 
cal world. Young, handsome, accomplished in 
all exercises, witty and agreeable as Gram- 
mont, amorous as Amadis, and inconstant as 
his brother Don Galaor, he was accounted ir- 
resistible among the fair sex. A soldier brave 
as Bayard, and possessed of all the ambition of 
all the Guises, sary of Lorraine was fit both 
to conceive and to execute the most extraordi- 
nary enterprises. With the most perfect reso- 
lution, and the most acute discernment, he 
possessed the art of eloquence that addresses 
the heart through the ear, the graces of digni- 
fied simplicity which men love, but in a supe- 
rior degree the power of using at will that spe- 
cies of cold politeness which is the most poig- 
nant way of expressing contempt. Such a 
character was formed to amuse, and perhaps 
to scandalize, the court with his amours, and 
distarb it with his politieal intrigues, in both 
which spheres he was remarkably active. 


The Duke of Guise had been originally de- 
signed for the church, and at fifteen years of 
age was promoted to the archbishopric of 
Rheims, though his taste inclined him towards 
thearmy. But on the death of his elder bro- 
ther, the Prince of Joinville, in 163%, he in- 
stantly rencunced the archbishopric, the duties 
of which had been performed by other hands 
while he was pursuing his military career in 
ltaly and Germany, and on the death of his 
father next year, he joyfully returned to 
France, to exchange the first ecclesiastical 
peerage of the kingdom for the peerage of his 
family, more happy in his freedom than within 
the limits of a profession to which he could 
have done no honour. He fell in love with 
Anne de Gonzague, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Nevers and Mantua, and the lady 
shared his passion. But having entered into 
the conspiracy against Richelieu, formed by the 
Count de Soissons, the Duke of Bouillon and 
others, and fomented by the court of Spain, 
the Duke of Guise partook of their disgrace in 
I41, and was obliged to fly. Anne de Gon- 
tague rendered his triumph complete by escap- 
ing in it of him in male attire. She 

to Flanders to console her lover under 
the sentence of high treason and confiscation, 
Pronounced against him during his absence; 
the came—and found Guise not only in love 
with, but actually married to another woman. 
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Indignant at his perfidy, she instantly returned 
to France. 

The lady who had the honour of fixing for a 
moment his wavering affections was a Flemish 
beauty, Honorine de Glimes, widow of the 
Count de Bossu. The marriage ceremony was 
performed by a bishop, one of the lady’s rela- 
tions ; what were the grounds on which the 
duke afterwards sought to annul the marriage, 
we have not been able distinctly to make out. 
The union, however, did not last much above 
three years, during which he contrived to dis- 
sipate his wife's fortune, at the end of which 
time both Richelieu and Louis XIII. were dead; 
and the Duke of Guise having submitted him- 
self to the queen's (Anne of Austria's) mercy, 
and received his pardon, secretly left Brussels 
and his wife, and in 1644 reappeared in all the 
splendour of his adventures at the French ca- 
pital. The duke’s next conquest was that of 
the beautiful Madame de Montbazon, which 
led Lim into an adventure that reminds us of 
the catastrophe of that one among Gil Blas's 
masters who was killed in the flower of his age 
for circulating forged billets-doux. Madame de 
Montbazon, who nourished some female spite 
against Madame de Longueville, had imputed 
to that lady the writing of certain love-letters 
which were not hers. The courtiers took dif- 
ferent parts on this important occasion, and 
lienry of Lorraine loudly advocated the cause 
of his mistress. The Count de Coligni was the 
champion of Madame de Longueville; and the 
lineal representatives of the great Guise and 
the no less great Admiral de Coligni, who 
fought with the fate of a kingdom and its reli- 
gion on their swords, waged as deadly a war 
about a lady's love-letters. The Duke of Guise 
was victorious; he disarmed and wounded Co- 


ligni, who died within five months, partly of 


grief, partly of his wounds. Shortly after, the 
duke’s liaison with Madame de Montbazon was 
broken off by the exile of his mistress. 

After this separation, the Duke of Guise 
fixed his fluctuating affections upon Mademoi- 
selle de Pons, of the highly descended family 
of d’Albret. This lady, whose vanity was much 
more flattered than her affections were excited 
by the attentions of the Duke, showed herself 
inaccessible to every species of courtship save 
that which led to the altar of Hymen. The 
Duke of Guise would have gratified his passion 
even at that rate, but the claims of his Flemish 
spouse formed an impediment which must first 
be removed. Measures were adopted to obtain 
a divorce betwixt the duke and the countess, 
who pertinaciously mamtained her conjugal 
rights. Meantime the Duke of Guise made two 
campaigns in Flanders, among those gay vo- 
lunteers who entered the trenches to the music 
of violins, and showed the same gaiety in the 
field of battle as in the ball-room. On his re- 
turn, though eovered with glory, Mademoiselle 
de Pons seemed to look coldly on him, and ob- 
jected (like an unreasonable woman) to the du- 
ration of his suit with Madame de Bossu, as if, 
either in France, Rome, or elsewhere, a law- 
suit can end when a lady istired of it. Guise, 
spurred by her reproaches, and fancying that 
his agents were remiss in his interests, declared 
his resolution of setting out instantly to Rome, 
and using his personal interest with the Pope 
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to hasten the conclusion of his divorce. But 
his jealousy made it a condition, that during 
his absence Mademoiselle de Pons should re- 
tire to a convent, which the lady regarded as a 
considerable sacrifice. This was in the autumn 
of 1646. 

At Rome the Duke conducted himself with | 
considerable address to gain the weather-gage | 
of his holiness. Pope Innocent X. was inclined 
at first to the Spanish faction on his elevation 
to the pontificate. This had been resented by 
the French ministers at Rome with marks of 
wilful disrespect, which incensed his Holiness 
so much, that he set himself to thwart and op- | 
pose the views of Cardinal Mazarin. He had | 
an opportunity to do so in a tender and person- 
al point, for Mazarin was anxious to have his 
brother, the Archbishop of Aix, made a cardi- 
nal—an honour seldom conferred upon two | 
members of the same family. While convers- 
ing with the Duke of Guise on the subject, the 
Pope even shed tears of anger, at which the 
French prince was not much moved, “ being 
aware that he could shed such at his pleasure, 
and was indeed an excellent actor.” His mode | 
of address to the Head of the Catholic Church 
was of this singular kind. 

“ However, Fesmentet myself I gained upon 


him, and confidently told him, that having dis- | 


covered where he was attackable, I had brought 
about my design, and that he must yield, hav- 
ing no more defences against me ; then I asked 
him if his predominant passion were not re- 
venge, as is usual with all Italians? and whe- 
ther he would not thank me if I ruined at court 
such as he was dissatisfied with, making their 


conduct to be digapproved, and them to pass 
for malicious and undiscerning persons ; and in 
fine to cause them to lose their employments, 
which should be bestowed on such as were 


more agreeable to him? He cast his arms 
about my neck, promising, if I could effect this 
there should be nothing in the world he would 
refuse to do for my sake. You must then, said 
I, make the Archbishop of Aix cardinal, with 
the assurance that you had done it sooner but 
for the ill conduct of those you had to deal with.” 

Pope Innocent, upon reflection, satisfied 

himself that he would obtain a sure reconcilia- 
tion with Mazarin by the promotion of his bro- 
ther,—that he would be able to transact with 
France without having communication with 
the Marquis de Fontenay-Mareuil and the other 
French agents, who had used him disrespect- 
fully, and whose disgrace he hoped by this 
means to effect. He was so much captivated 
by the duke’s plan, that he consented to bestow 
the hat of which Cardinal Mazarin had despair- 
ed, upon his brother, who afterwards took the 
title of Cardinal of St. Cecilia. 

By this maneuvring the Duke of Guise ima- 
ined that he had secured in his interest the 
ope, the French ministers, and the new-made 

cardinal. The issue of the expedition showed 
that though he had been the means of their 
coming to agreement, they completely outwit- 
ted him. 


Revolution af Naples in 1647 and 1648. 


of rescue, about to fall a sacrifice to the ven- 
oume of the King of Spain, and his viceroy 

Duke of Arcos. The state of Naples, like 
an oppressed princess in a romance, seemed to 
offer herself as a reward to the champion who 
should relieve her from her present state of 
extremity. His descent from King René of 
Anjon gave Henry de Lorraine a connexion 
with that family whose claims on the kingdom 


| of the Two Sicilies were not forgotten ; and 


an opportunity was thus offered to the lover of 
Mademoiselle de Pons to place her on a throne, 
which her beauty would grace so highly. 

Guise examined all mariners who came from 
Naples; he loaded them with presents and ca- 
resses ; he spoke of their suffering country, ex- 
pressing an ardent desire to put a stop to its 
miseries; and after more than one of his ewis- 
saries had been intercepted by the jealous vigi- 
lance of the Spaniards, the duke at last suc- 
ceeded in conveying his good wishes to the ears 
of the people of Naples. They heard that there 
was a prince at Rome, beautiful and graceful 
as imagination could conceive, with riches in- 
exhaustible, and liberal in proportion to his 
wealth, descended from that house of Anjou 
which had formerly swayed the Neapolitan 
sceptre, who was disposed, if invited by the 
people, to place himself at their head, and take 
his risk of death or conquest. 

The heads of the people, particularly Gen- 
naro Annese, were for the present satisfied that 


| no efforts of theirs could conduct the revolu- 


tion to order or safety. A person of more cha- 
racter, Vincenzo Andrea, who appears to have 
entertained intentions of forming a republic— 
several others who were looking for their own 
safety and advancement—some also whose 
brains having been deranged by the erisis had 
never again tomar settled—began all at once 
to turn to this new-risen Star of Hope. They 
obtained a resolution of the people, that the 
Royal Republic of Naples should invite the 
Duke of Guise to command their armies, and 
enjoy the same authority at Naples as the 
Prince of Orange did in the Netherlands, the 
extent of which was probably wholly unknown 
to them. , 

When the measure was agreed upon, the 
most singular exaggerations took place on both 
sides—on the one, to impress the duke with a 
false idea of the forces of the people—and on 
the other, to fill the people with an extravagant 
expectation of the assistance to be derived trom 
France. To the former, 170,000 men were said 
to be in arms, with ample funds for their main- 
tenance, derived from confiscations, to the 
amount of two or three millionsin gold. Pow- 
der, they said, they had in abundance, and two 
or three hundred men were engaged in making 
more. The whole military posts were describ- 
ed as well mounted with cannon, and the place 
as abundantly provided with corn by those dis 
tricts which had joined the insurrection. On 


| the other hand, one Luigi del Ferro, a crack- 


Just as this intrigue was completed, messen- | 


ger after messenger brought to Rome the ac- 
counts of the miserable condition of the people 
of Naples, without a head from whom any con- 
duct was to be expected, or any apparent means 


brained person, who had taken upon himself 
the quality of ambassador of France at Naples, 
had offered the ple in the French king's 
name a million of gold, fifty ships of war, thirty 
galleys, ten vessels laden with corn, fifty pieces 
of cannon, twelve thousand foot, and four thou- 
sand horse, with ammunition suificient for 
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above two years; he asserted, also, that the 
Duke of Guise was coming to put himself into 
their hands as hostage for all these things, and 
offered to give himself up as prisoner to secure 
them with the price of his head. In a word, 
this self-created diplomatist advanced such ex- 
orbitant proposals as appeared totally incredi- 
ble and ridiculous. 


It must always be remembered, that the gene- | 


ral intercourse between states, which were even 
ina close neighbourhood, was then in the highest 
degree imperfect, and that intelligence concern- 
ing what was passing at Naples could only be 
derived from the ordinary boatmen or fruit-sel- 


lers, who brought their tidings to Rome with | 


all manner of popular exaggeration, or from 
those interested and sanguine persons, who 
came with such news as were most likely to be 
agreeable, and to render the bearers welcome. 
On the occasions now mentioned they did what 
was equally fatal to both sides, they disguised 
from the Duke of Guise the necessities of the 
Neapolitans, and exaggerated to the citizens 
the means of the duke to supply them. 

It is probable that Guise gave only a limited 
credence to the flattering tales which were 
brought to him of the state of the city. But he 
was a willing dupe to a great part of the exag- 
geration. The reason fay here. If the duke 
waited the arrival of a French fleet, French 
soldiers, French money, and French stores, he 
could only make conquests under the auspices 
of France. Nay, in such case, France might 
send to Naples a prince of the blood royal, to 
reap that harvest which the adventurous duke 
might have challenged as his own. If he threw 
himself into Naples before any French arma- 
ment was advancing thither, unfettered by in- 
structions, unaided—buit at the same time un- 
controlled—by a French army, which would of 
course be guided by commands from Paris, he 
might, according to his ardent views, “ trust to 
his stars, his fortunes, and his strength,” to at- 
tach so strong a party of the Neapolitans to his 
side as might render him the director of future 
events, and compel whatever French auxilia- 
ties might be sent to his assistance to act as 
subjects, not brothers of the war. The Duke of 


Guise was therefore resolved at all risks, and 


without the attendance of any Frenchmen, 
save a few of his own family, to throw himself 
into the midst of the disorderly capital of Na- 
ples, and by his own energies establish his au- 
thority. 

The Marquis de Fontenay, the French mi- 
hister at Rome, disapproved of the duke’s en- 
terprise, considering that this scheme, if un- 
mecessful, was likely entirely to destroy the 
French interest at Naples, but, if successful, 
that it would lead to consequences more fa- 
Yourable to the duke’s ambitious projects than 
he was disposed toencourage. If Naples were 
to be a separate kingdom, and only an appa- 
nage of France, unquestionably Cardinal Ma- 
tarin would have desired that a prince of the 
blood should hold the throne. The Duke of 
Anjou, the Prince of Conti, or Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, might either of them have met his 
Views as a candidate. Much more would he 
have wished that so fair a kingdom should have 
been made a direct dependency of France, to be 
governed by a viceroy. Either of these plans 
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was inconsistent with that of the Duke of 
Guisé, the power of whose house, which had 
been with such difficulty reduced, there seem- 
ed little policy in restoring, especially when its 
representative was a man of so much genius 
and enterprise. These opinions of the cardi- 
nal and the French envoy were probably justi- 


| fied by their knowledge of Guise's character. 


His ambitious spirit was not likely to be satis- 
fied with holding the place of a mere temporary 
viceroy, and still less to yield up the authority 


| which he should gain by his sole personal risk. 


On the contrary, although when the affair was 
canvassed he protested that his conquests and 
acquisitions should be all at the King of 
France's unlimited disposal, yet, should he be 
once placed at the head of affairs in Naples, it 
was likely that some nominal] acknowledgment 
of feudal dependance, and the advantage of 
having weakened Spain by dismembering such 
a limb of her empire, would be the only impor- 
tant results which France would reap by the 
Duke of Guise’s success. Moved by these con- 
siderations, they endeavoured to keep the duke 
in suspense until they could equip a squadron, 
and take the adventure into their own hands, 
allowing him no other than a subordinate share. 
But the duke felt his advantage, and pressed 
both the cardinal and his brother, M. de Fonte- 
nay, and the other French ministers at Rome, 
extremely close. He had received, as he show- 
ed them, an invitation from those who were at 
the head of the insurgents at Naples, but it 
must be instantly accepted, or would be for 
ever lost. The people, he stated, would be 
driven to despair. They might lay down their 
arms to the Spaniards: they might call in the 
Turks, who were within fifty miles of them. In 
short, France would lose the most precious op- 
portunity to lower the power of the house of 
Austria, which had oceurred for acentury. At 
the same time, the duke protested that the 
blame should be at the door of the servants of 
the crown, since he himself was ready to ven- 
ture his person upon an expedition so preca- 
rious without any attendants save a few ser- 
vants. Cardinal Mazarin and the French mi- 
nisters were now obliged to consent, imputing 
the reluctance which they could not conceal to 
their anxiety for the duke’s safety. In reply to 
his application to the French minister at Rome 
for instructions, the duke says that all he could 
get from them was, “ Manage well the war, 
and drive the Spaniards out of Naples, and for 
all else regulate yourself as you shall judge to 
best purpose, and as you shall find good or evil 
conjunctures.” 

The Duke of Guise took into his party of 
fourteen persons very few who were above the 
rank of mere domestics, and of these few only 
two were French. It was supposed proper to 
accustom the Neapolitans to the sight of the 
French by degrees, as their character for en- 
gaging in petulant and licentious intrigues 
made them highly offensive to the jealous Ita- 
lians. The fact might probably be, that, in 
taking few French, the duke avoided incum- 
bering himself with any spies on the part of the 
French government. 

The 
Frenchmen who shared t 


rst, and most ee of the two 
e dangers of the 
Duke of Guise in this enterprise, was Esprit de 
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Raymond, Comte de Modene, author of the 
Memoirs before us. He was born in 1608, and 
educated at court as a page of Monsieur, bro- 
ther of Louis XIII. This gentleman was a per- 
son of sense and sagacity, well acquainted with 
military affairs, and a bold and determined 
leader. 
astrology, and appears to have been opiniona- 
tive and disputatious to a degree which the 


Duke of Guise, to whose fortunes he had at- | 


tached himself, could not tolerate. They were 
sincere, and even affectionate friends, but we 
think we can see from the commencement the 
causes which failed not at last to sow discord 
betweenthem. Older by eight years, “ graver 


by many a pound of phlegm,” the count, from | 


the original concoction of the expedition, seems 
to have established himself as the duke’s Men- 
tor, a part only fit to be personified by Minerva, 
or the abstract spirit of wisdom, since, in mere- 
ly human hands, it is apt to degenerate into an 
almost intolerable nuisance. In reading the 
Comte de Modene's reflections, we must own 
we forgive the Duke of Guise for his occasion- 
al impatience when suffering under the inflic- 
tion of his advice. 


minuteness, that the reader sees the meaning, 


as Lord Ogleby does the lady in Lovegold’s 


pleasure-ground, long before the “ crinkum- 
erankum” of the expression permits you to 
reach it legitimately. Besides, when attained, 
it often turns out to be a proposition so obvious 
and undeniable, that it must be conceded ina 
moment. In addition to this inclination for 


prosing, with which the consciousness of supe- | 


rior age and superior gravity had invested the 
Comte de Modene, he had also the rage of in- 
truding his advice upon the most delicate and 
tender topics ; for example—that of the duke’s 
attachment to Mademoiselle de Pons; and he 
wondered when he found his patron, the most 
mercurial of men, fretted and irritated, instead 
of receiving his sermons with the deference of 
puer sub feruld. 

The second Frenchman of whom we spoke 
was M. de Cerisantes, a young man of quick 
parts, a poet and a good scholar,—brave and 
active, but petulant and ambitious. He had 
charge of the correspondence, in cypher, which 
was to pass between the duke and the French 
government ; and in this way often volunteered 
direct communications from himself, in which 


he did not always preserve the respect due to | 


his patron. 
A small fleet of feluccas (boats barely capa- 
ble of ronveying three men) was sent from Na- 


ples, to transport thither in safety, if possible, | 


a general, without troops, arms, ammunition, 
or artillery. Meanwhile there remained one 
want which was absolutely indispensable. 
give an idea of the Comte de Modene’s singu- 
ar talent of proving that which required no 
proof, we shall here quote his own words :— 

“* He represented to the duke, with his ordi- 
nary sincerity and frankness, that, having been 
so successful as to gain the envoy of the Nea- 
politans, and obtain the consent of the French 
ambassador to his departure, there were two 
things which he must absolutely attend to ;— 
the one being to agree to the popular condi 


But he was addicted to the study of | 


The count's remarks are, | 
indeed, always sensible, and often undeniable ; | 
but they are detailed with such unnecessary | 


To | 
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| tions, on which he was called to Naples,—the 

other to procure some money, for which he 

must needs have occasion, both for the expense 
| of his yoyage, and the price of some equip- 
ments and stores which he must take with 
him, and also to bear his expenses at the out- 
set of his government. Moreover, it would 
| have an indifferent effect on the populace, if, 
having supposed him unequipped with any 
means of relief, save money, they should ob- 
serve that he was in want of that most indis- 
pensable article also; farther, &e. &c. &c.”* 

In short, we defy the most accomplished 
bore (the word has been at the point of our 
pen for a quarter of an hour) in Christendom, 
to ring more changes on Iago’s simple chime, 
} * Put money in the purse.” 

The duke had not waited for these elaborate 

proofs of an indisputable truth. His letter t 
his brother, the Chevalier de Guise, (29th Oc- 
tober.) is couched in terms which at once inti- 
| mate the height of his hopes and his earnest- 
| ness of preparation. He exhorts him to “ rifle” 
| their friends and relations of whatever money 
| or jewels they can spare, since the whole fami- 
ly are interested in assisting their Head on this 
occasion. 

“If we may believe honest Machiavel, | 
shall be more puissant than the great Turk, 
since he could not draw together a hundred 
and-seventyf{thousand men, which is the num- 
ber that in arms attend to receive my orders. 
Naples is a fair theatre of honour, where | am 
to encounter a son of the King of Spain, put 
| his army to flight, take three castles and other 
fortresses of the kingdom, and recover ten 
posts that have been lost to the enemy, and 
kept by them well fortified in that one city 
Who hath more work to do, and more honour 
to gain, if | play my part wel!? How difficult 
soever it may appear, [ am made believe | 
shall overcome it very shortly after my arrival 
1 will keep something yet for you to do, and 
you shall have your part if you take care to 
send me good store of money. Adieu,—lI de- 
tain you too long, considering the little time I 
have for making my despatch. Plunder all 
you can lay your hands on, and, if possible, the 
great diamonds of honest Chevereuse : leave 
nothing in the Hotel de Guise—in a word, let 
neither locks nor bolts be proof against your 
fingers. 

fle anxiously solicited his mother also— 
“ You must not,” answered the noble lady, “ be 
stopped for want of a little money. I send all 
my jewels, amounting to 10,000 crowns. Ii 
you are unfortunate, I can get others. But 
unfortunate you will not be.” He raised other 
supplies as he could, the Cardinal of St. Ceci- 
lia assisting him in negotiating a loan with a 
banker in Rome; and the duke mentions a fe- 
male who came to offer him all her plate and 
jewels, and 10,000 crowns, the whole savings 0! 
her life, which he generously refused to accept 

The sinews of war being thus provided, the 
| Duke of Guise determined to embark. Fol- 

lowed by all the French in Rome, who accom- 

panied him on horseback to his boats, he took 
| his route to Fiumicino. As they passed the 
hotel of the Spanish ambassador,—“ Guise,’ 





* Mémoires du Comte de Modene, vol. i. p. 138. 
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said the duke, “ must not go to war in silence,” 
—and he commanded his trumpets to blow a 
point of defiance. 

With his slender stores, a retinue of twenty- 
two men, including the Neapolitan envoys, 
and a fleet amounting to three brigantines, 
and eight feluccas, the party finally embarked 
on the 13th day of November, late at night, 
the least and lightest of the feluccas carrying 
“Cesar and his fortune.” At first their course 
was without obstacle; but on the evening of 
the 14th, when they had been at sea twenty- 
four hours, and were coasting Mount Circello, 
they beheld the Spanish galleys, which, ap- 
prized by signals from the watch-tower, stood 
out from the Isle of Ponza and the port of 
Gaeta to intercept them. The feluccas dis- 
persed different ways; that which had the 
duke on board ran towards the coast of Gaeta, 
and by that means avoided suspicion, as the 
Spaniards supposed it to be landing some coun- 
try people. Another danger arose; the wea- 
ther became squally, and the boatman unable to 
pursue his course, declared there was absoluie- 
ly a necessity for going ashore, though the 
country was in possession of the Spaniards, or 
the nobility, their allies. The duke insisted 
upon keeping the sea, and the weather becom- 
ing milder seemed to yield to his resolution. 
On nearing Naples, he directed his felucca to be 
steered straight for the Spanish admiral, as if 
it had been an advice-boat coming with des- 

tches. This manwuvre ensured their safety 
orsome time. But when, altering her course 
mddenly, the felucca shot down towards Na- 
ples, the attention of all within and without the 
ay was directed towards her. All the Spanish 
galleys opened their guns on this minute ob- 


ject, while the duke stood up on the felucca, as 
ifto brave his enemies, and show himself to 
his friends of the city, who crowded the beach 
to receive him; and they, in their turn, fired 
tagerly for his protection, both from batteries 
an 


with musguetry. Sea and land were in 
equal agitation, friends and enemies watching 
the event. At length the felucca touched 
land; and the Duke of Guise was received with 
such rapturous welcome as was likely to be in- 
spired into a lively and quick-feeling people, 
by the romantic and perilous mode of his arri- 
val. His companions reached Naples in safe- 
ty two days after him. 

The prepossessing countenance of the Duke 
of Guise, his fine person, the grace with which 
be managed the steed which was brought for 
his use, enchanted the populace, and even the 
better classes of Naples, who augured from his 
appearance that he would place a limit to the 
fury of the democracy. Meanwhile, having 
heard mass, the duke received a message from 
the Captain-general, Gennaro Annese, who, 
having taken possession of the Tower of the 
Carmelites, a strong bastile or species of cita- 
del, lived there with a band of wretches, his 
companions and instruments in plundering, 
searcely daring to leave it for fear of the fate 
which threatened him, and which he deserved 
infinitely better than Masaniello. We shall 
let the Duke of Guise himself paint the den 
of Cacus, the picture of his household, and the 
effect produced by the appearance of Luigi del 
Ferro, whom the French ministers addressed 
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as the ambassador of their master. The Me- 
moirs of 1828, though written with great spi- 
rit are not quite so natve as the original on 
which they are founded, which, although like 
the work of a Dutch painter it has its coarse 
features, is nevertheless a curious likeness of 
a Robespierre or Marat of the 17th century. 

Being introduced to Gennaro Annese: 

“IT was not a little surprised,” says the 
Duke, “ at the blindness of the people of Na- 
ples, to have chosen such a man their general ; 
his person seemed to me so extraordinary, that 
I cannot omit to give you his picture. He was 
a little man, very ill made, and very black, his 
eyes sunk in his head, short hair, which dis- 
covered large ears, a wide mouth, his beard 
close cut and beginning to be grey, his voice 
full and very hoarse; he could not speak two 
words without stammering, ever unquiet, and 
so very timorous that the least noise made him 
tremble. He was attended by a matter of 
twenty guards of as ijl men as himself. He 
wore a buff coat with sleeves of red velvet, and 
scarlet breeches, with a cap of cloth of gold, of 
the same colour, on his head, which he hardly 
took the pains to take off when he saluted me; 
he had a girdle of red velvet, furnished with 
three pistols on each side; he wore no sword, 
but instead of it, carried a great blunderbuss in 
his hand. His first civility was the taking off 
my hat, and instead of it, causing to be brought 
me in a silver basin such a cap as his own; 
and then taking me by the hand, led me into 
his hall, whose doors he very carefully caused 
tobe shut, with most strict orders to his guards 
to let none enter, lest they should cut his 
throat. As soon as we were seated, | present- 
ed him M. de Fontenay’s letter, with assurance 
(as I had been ordered) of the protection of 
France, and of the coming of the fleet, and all 
such supplies as the Neapolitans should stand 
in need of, towards attaining their liberty and 
deliverance from the Spanish oppression. He 
answered me with much more satisfaction than 
eloquence, and having opened the letter I de- 
livered him, ran it over with his eyes, and hav- 
ing turned upwards every one of the fur sides, 
cast it to me again, telling me he could not 
read, and desiring me to acquaint him with its 
contents 

* Whilst this passed, somebody knocked at 
the door, as if they intended to break it down 
this gave us an alarm, and the cry from with- 
out mentioning the ambassador of France 
that was desirous to see me, the door was 
opened ; and preparing myself to go and re- 
ceive him with the ceremony due to his cha- 
racter, [ was amazed to see a man without a 
hat, his sword drawn, two great chaplets, (like 
a hermit’s) about his neck, on the one whereof, 
he said, he prayed for the king, and on the 
other for the people, who, casting himself 
down at his full length, and throwing away his 
sword, embracing my legs, kissed my feet; 
with much ado I raised him up, and was doubt- 
ful whether I should give him M. de Fonte- 
nay’s letter, which treated him with the quality 
of excellence, and the king's ambassador; see- 
ing in the person of Sieur Luigi del Ferro ra- 
ther the figure of a madman broke out of Bed- 
lam, than of the minister of a great crown; 
but supposing he might have some concealed 
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good quality that I had not yet discovered, 
considering the great credit he who encharged 
me with that letter assured me he had acquired 
amongst the people, I thought myself obliged 
to deliver it, lest 1 might be blamed for not 
executing punctually what had been enjoin- 
ed me. 

“ We heard a great noise in the street, occa- 
sioned by a temuft of such people, as demanded 
to see me; to satisfy their curiosity I went to 
a window; and Gennaro having caused to be 
brought me, in two basins, two bags of money, 
one of gold the other of silver, I cast it amongst 
the people, and whilst they were at cuffs about 
gathering it up, I thought it was time to call 
for dinner, having eaten nothing since my de- 
parture from Rome, because of the roughness 
of the sea. Gennaro made excuses for the ill 
cheer he should give me, not daring, for fear 
of poison, to make use of any other cook than 
his wife, as improper for that employment as 
personating the lady of quality. 
the first dish, having on a gown of sky-colour- 
ed wrought satin, embroidered with silver, 
with a farthingale, a chain of jewels, and a fair 
necklace of pearl, with pendants of diamonds 
in her ears, all plundered from the Duchess of 
Matalone; and in this stately equipage it was 
pleasant to see her dress meat, scour dishes, 
and divert herself in the afternoon with wash- 
ing and smoothing linen. I invited Luigi del 
Ferro, as ambassador, to wash and sit down 
with us; but Gennaro told me, sure I was not in 
earnest, for he had wont to use him like a dog: 
and when I called for drink, he fetched it, say- 
ing, it belonged only to him to serve me, be- 
cause of his quality. He presented me the cup 
on his knees, which, when I would not permit, 
Gennaro told me he served him in the same 
manner, which presently after I saw verified. 
Dinner lasted not long, and all things were so 
nasty and unsavory, that had it not been for 
the bread, wine, sallad, and fruit, which were 
indeed excellent, I had run hazard of starving.” 

On examining the state of affairs as narrow- 
ly as he could, the Duke had the mortification 
to find the popular fury against the Spaniards 
subsided to a low ebb, and that had he not ar- 
rived when he did, the people had almost 
agreed to lay down their arms, while the 
chiefs, accusing one another of a secret corres- 
pondence with the common enemy, fortified 
their quarters against each other with much 
more anxiety than against the Spaniards. Of 
the divisions between them the Duke saw a 
curious instance the very evening of his ar- 
rival. 

“ A butcher, one of the city captains, called 
Jommo Ropolo, a man seditious and violent, 
broke down the door of the chamber where we 
were at council, and coming up to Gennaro, 
and calling him traitor, with all his force gave 
him three or four blows on the neck, which 
was bare, with the flat of his hand, swearing 
he would cut off his head, from which nothing 
detained him but my presence, and the respect 
he bore me. Gennaro cast himself at his feet, 


weeping, and embracing his knees, begged his 


life. I interposed to make them friends, and 
did it, as having authority, sending Jommo 
Ropolo to his quarter, which I promised to 
visit the next morning, as well as all the rest 


She brought | 
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| of the city, appointing him in the mean time 


to keep good guard.” 
The next details, with which the Duke was 
treated, conveyed the information that instead 
| of a hundred-and-seventy thousand men in 
| arms, the service of three or four thousand, 
| scarcely sufficient to defend the various forts, 
was all that could be relied on ; and that money 
| was wanting for their pay, without which there 
was no reliance to be placed uponthem. To 
add to this ominous intelligence, so different 
| from what he had been taught to expect, he 
himself witnessed the return of a force chiefly 
composed of banditti which Jacomo Rosso had 
led on an expedition against the nobles, with 
| every token of a severe defeat. Amid the 
| gloomy thoughts which this state of things 
generated, the Duke had still to go through 
| the most extraordinary part of the evening. 
“Tt being now very late and I wanting rest, 
every one retired, and I had a supper brought 
as unhandsome and distasteful as my dinner; 
it lasted not long, and inquiring in what part 
they had prepared me a bed, I was not a little 
| surprised when Gennaro told me I should lie 
| with him; having refused this as much as pos- 
sibly I could, out of pretence of not incommo- 
ding his wife by taking her place, he told me 
she should lie ona quilt before the fire with 
her sister, and that it concerned his safety to 
share his bed with me, without which his ene- 
| mies would cut his throat, the respect of my 
| person being tke only means to secure him 
from that danger, whose apprehension had so 
strongly prepossessed him, that he awaked 
| twenty times in the night in disorder, and, 
with tears in his eyes, embracing me, besought 
me to save his life, and secure him from those 
that would murder him. He conducted me to 
lodge in his kitchen, where I found a very rich 
bed of cloth of gold, and at the feet of it, ina 
cradle, a little blackamore slave about two 
years old, full of the small-pox; a great deal of 
plate, both white and gilt, heaped up in the 
middle of the room, many cabinets half open, out 
of which tumbled chains and bracelets of pearl 
and other jewels, some bags of silver and some 
of gold half scattered on the ground, very rich 
household stuff, and many fair pictures thrown 
up and down disorderly, which made sufficient- 
| ly appear what profit he had made by plunder- 
| ing the houses of the richest and best-qualified 
persons of the town; though he could never be 
induced to assist the people with the smallest 
part of it, either to buy ammunition or victuals, 
for paying the troops already raised, or making 
new levies. This put me in a rage, to see my- 
self in want of every thing, and yet to have so 
considerable supplies at hand, which J might 
make no use of. 

“On the other side of the kitchen were all 
necessaries, in great quantity, which had been 
plundered in several quarters, with all manner 
of arms, all in an extraordinary confusion, the 
presents and contributions he daily received 
all manner of venison and wild fowl powdered, 
and all the walls tapestried with whatever is 
edible. 

“ This was the sumptuous apartment pre- 
pared for entertaining me, and when even op- 
pressed with sleep, | thought of nothing buia 
speedy unclothing myself to get into bed, Luigi 
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del Ferro would suffer none to come near to 
pull of my boots, maintaining it belonged to 
him alone to do me all manner of services; but 
I refused him, till Gennaro advising me to let 
him do it, caused his own stockings to be pull- 
ed off, to give me example, which I afterwards 
followed without controversy, and got into bed 
as fast as | could. Gennaro came presently to 
lie down by me, and setting a cradle on the 
bed, and unbinding his leg to dress it, I asked 
ifhe had received any wound? He answered, 
that being naturally vee and full of hu- 
mours, a physician, his friend, had advised him 
tomake use of a remedy I forbear to name, 
lest its mention offend other stomachs as much 
as its sight did mine. 

“ You have heard now how I passed the first 
day of my arrival in Naples, and my reception, 
whose disagreeable beginning (the first sur- 
prisal of sleep over) made me pass very 
thoughtfully the remainder of the night with 
many reflections on the present condition of 
my affairs, and the — I was to undergo. 


But, at Jast, having resolved myself against all | 


events whatever, | expected day with extreme 
impatience, that 1 might begin to work all 
things necessary as well for preservation of 


the place into which I had cast myself, as my | 
own particular, since my safety or ruin could | 
no longer depend on any but myself, and that | 


myself alone must become the artificer of my 
good or evil fortune. 

“Saturday in the morning, as soon as I was 
up, 1 went with Gennaro to hear mass at the 


Carmelites, who failed not (for upholding his | 


quality of the people’s general) to take the 
right hand of me. 
fore us bareheaded, carrying a naked sword, 
ud (in compliance with the French mode) 


with a great deal of hair; he had a black per- | 


twig made of a horse's tail, such as in our 
theatres are worn by furies, and incessantly 
cried out, ‘ Let the people live, and General 
Gennaro, and the Duke of Guise ;’ and, trans- 
ported either with joy or madness, struck with 
his sword all that came in his way, and hurt so 
many, he had like to have made atumult. To 
be quit of him | was fain to give him an em- 
ployment.” 

It may be worth mentioning that this admi- 
nble representative of royalty was so well ac- 
qainted with the state of the court and royal 
family of France, that in walking through the 
steets, happening to encounter a picture of 
Henry IV. with his long grey beard, he went 


m his knves to pay homage to it as the picture | 


ofthe reigning monarch, Louis XIV. who was 
then a child. 


The unfortunate hero of this extraordinary | 


taterprise was thus literally doomed to expe- 
hence that “politics as well as misery make 
men acquainted with strange bedfellows,’ and 
freight nights the lover of the beautiful Mont- 
tazon, and of Mademoiselle de Pons, continued 
toshare the couch of the gunsmith. Henry de 
Lotraine, however did not suffer all this pe- 
mance uncompensated. By means of the Sig- 
tora Annese (the arguments which he used 
tre not inentioned) he abstracted from Genna- 
t's hoards considerable treasure, which the 
Miser missed, but for want of being able to 
tad, write, or keep accounts, he could not 
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make out the deficiency. This is one of the 
points which the author of the “ Duke of Guise 
at Naples” leaves in the shade. The Comte 
de Modene also says he extracted from Gen- 
naro a large sum of money for the Duke's le- 
vies, but whether by the same species of al- 
chemy we are not informed. 

Whatever be the state of a general's affairs, 
he never fails to have plenty of competitors for 
the commissions in his gift. Shortly after 
Guise’s arrival a violent competition took 
place for the office of camp-master-general, to 
which no less than four persons laid claim; 
namely, his secretary Cerisantes, the Comte 
de Modene, Pepe Palombe, and Michael de 
Santis the butcher, whose pretensions were 
founded on his having cut off the head of the 
unfortunate prince of Massa. It is worth no- 
ticing, however, as a curious specimen of the 
honour of the time, which was like a hot-tem- 
pered horse, more terrified at the shadow than 
at the substance of dishonour, that the Duke 
dismissed Santis with unrepressed contempt, 
which did not prevent his acting: as if he had 
got the office. He excused himself to Palombe, 


| whom he suspected of intercourse with the 


Spaniards; he rebuked Cerisantes for pretend- 
ing to an office he was unfit for; and he made 
Modene his camp-master-general, not, how- 
ever, until the latter had obtained the commis- 
sion from Gennaro and the captains of the 
quarters and heads of the people, with whom 
he had ingratiated himself. The Duke was 
displeased at this proceeding, as an encroach- 
ment on his authority, and signed another 
commission for him, commanding him to carry 
back that of the people, and cancel it before 
them, which he did, “ very much satisfied to 
have by such address obtained his purpose.” 
The Comte protests that he only desired the 
office in order to keep it open till the arrival of 
the Duke's brother, the Chevalier de Guise ; 
but this could not have been very clearly un- 
derstood by the Duke, who seems to think his 
Mentor acted rather selfishly on the occasion, 
in hastening too early to demand a share of the 
spoils ere the adventure was achieved. 

In respect to the general state of the king- 
dom, the Duke of Guise found it totally and 
inextricably embroiled by the contending fac- 
tions. In the three castles and ten fortified 
posts, and on board of the considerable fleet 
which lay in the bay, there was quartered a 
Spanish army, not numerous enough to con- 
quer so large a city, while the heat of the in- 
surrection Tasted, but which waited with the 
vindicative composure and patience of Casti- 
lians, till time and opportunity should bring 
the season of revenge. Secondly, in the king- 
dom of Naples several large towns had follow- 
ed the example of the capital; others, with 
the provinces, were swept by robbers or ban- 
ditti who now assumed the more honourable 
name of popular soldiers. But the main part 
of the open country was held by the nobilit 


| at the head of their feudal vassals, who, al- 


though unfriendly to the Spaniards, were in- 


| comparably more exasperated against the popu- 


lace of Naples, who had murdered their friends 

and relations, burned their houses, pillaged 

their property, and raged against them more 

crue!ly than against the Spaniards, the oppres- 
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sors of both. Thirdly, the Neapolitans them- | 
selves were disunited. The lower orders, with 
whom the tumult had originated, were well 
enough pleased to maintain the revolution 
which plunder and idleness rendered a thriving 
trade. But, on the other hand, the lesser no- | 
bles and gentry of the city, the merchants, | 
lawyers, and principal shop-keepers, in short, all | 
the class distinguished as Black Cloaks,—that 
is, men of decent attire, manners and educa- 
tion—were totally averse to the revolution, al- 
though far from being able to agree on the best 
means of ending it. 

Upon considering this state of affairs, the 
Duke of Guise adopted the natural plan of en- 
deavouring, by means of Cardinal Filomarino 
and other fitting agents, to give such satisfac- 
tory assurances of his favour to the noblesse as 
oe induce them, under confidence in him 
and his protection, to make common cause 
with the people. This plan seems to have 
been defeated chiefly from the want of money, | 
troops, stores, and all the materiel of war, a 
want of which, in the eyes of a jealous party, | 
is not to be compensated by valour, talent, | 
courtesy, nor the other virtues of an individual | 
however princely. On the other hand, —¢ 





Spaniards began with great policy to counter- 
mine the councils of the Duke of Guise 
They employed a sly and insinuating person 
named Augustino Mollo, a lawyer, to worm 
himself into the confidence of the Duke, who, 
in pretending to point out the measures which 
he represented as likely to conciliate the better 
order of citizens or Black Cloaks, thrust upon 
him such as were sure to excite the suspicion 
and hatred of Gennaro Annese and the Un- 
shod, as they were called, that is, the Sans Cu- 
lottes of the place and time. 

The Comte de Modene says he foresaw that 
the duke would fall into this snare, and regrets 
that his office of camp-master-general carried 
him to the army without the walls, and pre- 
vented his remaining on his post near the 
duke, so that he might have’ warned him 
against his prevailing foible, a susceptibility to 
flattery and assentation on the part of artful 
counsellors. It is not unlikely that the duke 
had this defect, as few men are without it, and 
that the profuse reason of the Comte de Mo- 
dene might have supplied a sort of mental 
tonic, if the patient's stomach would have been 
able to support it. 

But the truth seems to be that the manners 
and conduct of the duke were universally ac- 
ceptable to the nobility and the Black Cloaks, 
as well as to the common people, and if he had 
received any considerable part of the succours 
which he expected from France, and appeared 
at the head of an independent force at his own 
disposal, they might have trusted and united 
withhim. But what was there to give the no- 
bility confidence in a prince who, for his only 
soldiers, commanded the Lazaroni and Cavioli, 
(inhabitants of cellars,) the agents in the late 
revolutionary murders which had so often de- 
luged the streets of the capital with blood. 
And yet these, with regiments of Turkish gal- 
ley slaves and banditti, were the only forces 
which the Duke of Guise could assemble. 

“ These last,” says the Duke himseif, “ are 
a sort of people very proper for insurrections, 
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but that commit so many disorders and out. his ¢ 
rages, that they ruin all wheresoever they lect 
pass; and who afterwards are usually made to he 
sacrifices to the public hatred, the affection of him 
the people being regained at the price of their deed 
heads, after they have performed all such ser- alarr 
vices as they are capable of; they regard Andi 
neither word or oath in their capitulations, nor still 
make any difference in the usaage of such prep 
towns and places as yield voluntarily, or are of G 
stormed by force; with them the example of ever, 
fathers is to be followed, who burn the rods Gent 
after the correction of their children.” sheer 

The spirit which was infused on the Duke of claim 
Guise’s arrival, his wise dispositions, his gal- thoug 
lant bearing in the field, produced a general in- the th 
clination in his favour. It was necessary to belies 
open the communication betwixt Naples and Caper 
the country, in order that the markets might intere 
be supplied with corn. He encountered near a late 
Aversa a superior force of the army of the no- the F 
blesse. He attacked it, pistol in hand, rallied plies, 
his men repeatedly, fought alone when no one limit | 
would stand by him, realized the exploits of King } 
Amadis, and though rather vanquished than averre 
victor, remained master of the field. He broide 
opened a communication with some of the prin- abusec 
cipal noblesse of the kingdom, where much Somet 
courtesy was shown on both sides; but which the vu 
produced no other result than the expression own se 
of their pity that so truly brave a prince should JJ courtie 
be reduced to fight at the head of such cow- On 
ardly troops. He left the Comte de Modene raine | 
to press the siege of Aversa, and returned to Republ 
the capital, where a French fleet equipped ralissii 
from Toulon, had appeared in the bay. Memoi 

Here, then, was the point to which the en- count ¢ 
terprise had been conducted. The French suc- J be mai 
cours, so long looked for, and which might be The at 
expected to turn the scale in his favour, had at with th 
last arrived. Of these he was promised about 9 gracefu 
2000 men, with arms, powder, and other sup- J adorn t 
plies; but, on explanation, these supplies were J tssump 
not to be placed in his hands, but in those of J imappe: 
Gennaro Annese, with whom as' captain and 9% and un 
generalissimo of the Neapolitan people, the # situatio 
leaders were ordered to communicate on the J faction 






part of the King of France. A scheme was 
thus intimated altogether to pass by the Duke 
of Guise and his authority, and to put the 
French succours under charge of an animal 
equally cowardly and incapable. The Duke of 
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Guise, astonished at the turn which was thus J minatior 
given to the expedition, exclaimed against the HM greater | 
ignorance, brutality, and treaehery of Gennazo, HH their int 
and exalted his own superior interest with the J sion, 
people. “Let that appear, then,” said the The 1 
Abbé Basqui, the French envoy, who accompt jj step was 
nied the expedition, “when we see you at the HJ what a 
heed of the people of Naples, you shall com- @ ection w: 
mand the supplies—till then, Gennaro Annese however 
is the principal authority, and with him alone J of want ; 
can we communicate.” more, le 
It would have been of the highest inportance @ succours 
to the duke's project, if he could have recon: owned a 
ciled the jealous and rankling disposition ¢! @] was a bl 
Gennaro to act in concert with him. The Left th 
French troops once Janded, it was easy to see ed himse 
who must command them, and Gennaro would spirit, | 
not have sate more securely, though his powe! M every da: 
might have lasted a little longer. But the suppresse 
duke, intent on exhibiting to the French envoy] ~—quelled 
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Masaniello and the Duke of Guise. 


his complete power over the Neapolitans, col- 
lected his own partizans, and had the pleasure 
to hear twenty or thirty thousand men salute 
him with the title of king. He declined it, in- 
deed, but the proposal having been made, 
alarmed the jealousy of all who, like Vincenzo 
Andrea, had any views towards a republic, and 
still more the French, who were by no means 


| 


prepared fur the acknowledgment of the Duke | 


of Guise as sovereign of Naples. As yet, how- 
ever, the title depended on the resignation of 
Gennaro; but that imbecile demagogue, from 
sheer intimidation, submitted to the superior 
claims and courage of the Duke of Guise, al- 
though internally burning with hatred and 
the thirst of vengeance. 


he duke, if we may | 


believe the evidence of his father confessor, | 


Capecio, (which is not however, altogether dis- 


interested, owing to quarrels between them at } 
alater period,) was dreadfully enraged against | 
| which it is told. 


the French for disappointing him of the sup- 
plies, and at the necessity which made him 
limit himself to the title of Duke, instead of 
King of Naples. In bitterness of heart, he is 


averred to have trampled upon a piece of em- | 
broidery, because it exhibited fleurs de lis, and | 


abused the French in the most coarse terms. 


Something of this may probably be true, but | 
the vulgar Italian friar has certainly lent his | 


own sentiments and language to the high-born 
courtier of Louis XIV. 


On the 2lst of December, Henry of Lor- | 


raine was formally recognised as Duke of the 
Republic, Protector of the Liberties, and Giene- 
ralissimo of the Armies of Naples, and the 
Memoirs of 1528 give us an interesting ac- 
count of the order and ceremony with which 
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killed with his own band the mutineers who 
opposed him, maintaining to the very last the 
character of sovereign which he had assumed. 
On one of these occasions, his friends having 
remonstrated with him on the personal danger 
to which he exposed himself, he made the cha- 
racteristic reply “that he had a natural con- 
tempt for the rabble, and that when God framed 
a person of his quality, he imprinted something 
on his forehead which could not be beheld by u 
without trembling !"* He escaped -assassina- 
tion by the dagger, he eluded another attack 
upon his life by poison. It is much less to his 
honour, that in one of the transactions which 
we assuredly do not find in the modern ac- 
count of his reign at Naples, he condescended 
to retort on the miserable Gennaro Annese, by 
measures only fitting such a miscreant to em- 
ploy. Here is the passage from his memoirs, 
and the reader will admire the coolness with 


“ Augustino Mollo, to free me from this diffi- 
culty, came at night and told me, ‘I have 
brought you that will free you from Gennaro; 
his treasons merit death, and in what manner 
justice be done on him is not very material: 
look on this vfal-full of so clear and beautiful 
water, in four days time it will punish ali his 
infidelities ; the captain of the guard shall un- 
dertake to give it him, without his distrust, it 
having no taste at all.’ On the neat day, which 
was Friday, he caused him to drink it afl at 
dinner; but whether the dose was too weak, or 
that having eaten nothing but cabbage dressed 
with oil, (which is certainly a great antidote,) 


| he fell a vomiting immediately, which freed 


he maintained the dignity of his high office. | 
The attendance of guards, dinners in public, | 
| without any suspicion of the matter.” 


with the graceful carriage of one of the most 
graceful princes then living, all contributed to 
adorn the emblems of sovereignty. But if the 


assumption of this title elevated his authority | 


in appearance, it operated in reality to diminish 
and undermine it. While he had no distinct 


situation, save that of commander-in-chief, no | ¢ 
| punctilious in his duty, readily offered to poi- 


faction was willing to disturb him, because 
ach had hopes that he might steer its course. 
Now that he had shown a precise object, and 
that a tendency to self-aggrandizement, he 
lost the support of all who, in that distracted 
tity, would willingly have desired another ter- 
mination of the revolution, as well as of the 
greater though more ignorant mass, who found 
their interest in continuing the state of confu- 
sion. 

The first fatal consequences of this false 
step was the retreat of the French fleet, after 
what a British sailor would call a lubberly 
action with the Spaniards, in which the French 
however had the advantage. Under pretence 
of want of water, they bore away to return no 
more, leaving the duke not merely without 
succours, but with the discredit of being dis- 
owned and abandoned by his country. 
was a blow not to be recovered. 

Left thus to his own resources, Guise avail- 
ed himself of them with the most undaunted 
spirit. Every day brought some fresh danger, 
every danger found him ready to meet it; he 


This 


suppressed tumults, and punished the leaders | 


—quelled mutinies of troops under arms, and 


him from a danger so evident, and that appear- 
ed so certain. He escaped with a head-ache 
and pain in his stomach for four or five days, 


Another instance of punctilious serupulous- 
ness, where one would hardly have expected 
any thing of the kind, occurred in a similar 
practice upon Annese’s life by the agency of 
the captain of his guard. This conscientious 
person, equally obliging in his disposition, and 


son Gennaro whenever the duke pleased, if his 
highness would provide him wherewithal to do 
it, but he would not willingly undertake to 
poniard him, as that would be unhandsome, 
and unbecoming an officer of his guard. We 
may suppose, in the same manner, that a cook 
of Gennaro would have declined putting rats- 
bane in his master’s porridge, but saw no ob- 
jection whatever to cutting his throat, or chop- 
ping of his head with a cleaver. The duke 
tells us fairly where his own scruples on the 
subject lay :—“ I would not,” he says, ‘‘ under- 
take his death in such a manner that I might 
appear the author of it, lest it might acquire 
me the indignation of France, who, believing 
him faithful to her, would rather attribute his 
death to my particular ambition, (he being the 





* The words of the original are, “ que natu- 
rellement je ne craignois point la canaille, et 
que quand Dieu formoit une personne de ma 
condition, il lui imprimoit je ne sais quoi entre 
les deux yeux qu'elle nosoit regarder sans 
trembler.” 
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main obstacle in my way,) than to the just 
punishment of his disloyalty.” 

The Duke of Guise’s indifference on the 
subject will remind the reader of similar inci- | 
dents in the court history of France, about the 
same period. But the frequent instances of 
arbitrary power on which his situation forced 
him, seemed to have awakened in the duke the 
spirit of despotism which was of old a charac- 
teristic of the house of Lorraine. His Mentor, | 
the Comte de Modene, had been some time 
absent from him. He had however rendered 
him great service. He had taken Aversa and 
threatened Capua, a place of still greater im- 
portance. Whether pluming himself on his | 
merits, and therefore acting with a certain de- 
gree of age eye or whether imposed 
upon by his officers, who were chiefly captains 
of banditti, he had opposed some orders of the | 
duke, had permitted, as his commander was 
informed, some pillage in Aversa, and finally 
had declined to see the duke’s orders fulfilled 
respecting the execution of certain soldiers. 
From these accusations the Comte de Modene 
justifies himself at great length, while the duke 
also exculpates him from evil intentions, and | 
only blames him for being too much influenced 
by his inferior officers, and presuming upon 
their former friendship, without consideration 
of the circumstances, which rendered him hot 
and choleric. At length, in one of their last 
interviews together, the Comte de Modene, 
who had been ordered to Naples by the duke, 
was informed by him that, apprized of the 
weakness of the Spaniards, he had called most 
of his troops from the country, to take part in 
a general attack upon their forts, by which he 
meant to put his fortunes on the cast of a bold 
adventure. The humour of contradiction seized 
the count, and in an evil hour he criticised the 
scheme severely, without producing any other 
effect than seeing his office divided, and the 
exercise of it in the city committed to another 
person. To add to his disgrace with the duke, 
the count was seized that night with a sore 
throat or quinsy, which prevented his taking a 
part in the general attack. His absence was 
doubtless set down to disaffection, and he seems 
to have augmented suspicion by holding inter- 
course with persons whom the duke distrusted. 

Meantime the regiments of banditti from the 
country poured in. They wore the same pic- 
turesque dress and arms which are still used 
by them in such parts of Italy as they are suf- 
fered to subsist in, and which is found to pro- 
duce such an effect on the imagination of 
young persons, that it is prohibited as a dis- 

uise even at masquerades. We cannot help 
inserting the duke’s description of them 

“They were three thousand and five hun- 
dred men, of whom the oldest came short of 
five-and-forty years, and the youngest was 
above twenty. They were all tall and well 
made, with long black hair for the most part 
curled, coats of black Spanish leather, with 
sleeves of velvet or cloth of gold, cloth 
breeches, with gold lace, most of them scarlet; 
girdles of velvet, laced with gold, with two | 
pistols on each side, a cutlass, hanging at a belt 
suitably trimmed, three fingers broad and two 
feet long, a hawking bag at their girdle, and a 
powder-flask hung about their neck with a ! 
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great silk riband; some of them carried fire- 
locks and others blunderbusses; they had al! 
good shoes, with silk stockings, and every one 
a cap of cloth of gold, or cloth of silver of dif- 
ferent colours on his head, which was very 


| delightful to the eye.” 


Having reviewed this extraordinary and ro- 
mantic-seeming army, the Duke of Guise 
never questioned. but that he would be next 
day complete master of Naples. But to steal 
and rob is one thing, and to fight another; the 
famished and exhausted Spaniards beat off al- 
most all the attacks, and several of the chiefs 
of the banditti behaved like cowards or traitors 
Mellone, the camp-master-general for the city, 
proved a Spaniard at heart, and acted coldly, 


| which increased the Duke of Guise's displea- 
| sure towards the Comte de Modene. 


In the duke's resentment, he did one notable 
act of justice. Pau! of Naples, one of the most 


| powerful of the banditti chiefs, who had plun- 
dered the citizens during the night-attack and 


set his authority at defiance, coming to him at 
the head of his regiment, he had him secured, 
in spite of their formidable protection, and sent 
him to prison. He was afterwards condemned 
and executed. He confessed (under torture) a 
design on the Duke of Guise's life, and innu- 
merable crimes besides, incident to his lawless 
profession. 

Another action of the duke, following on this 
failure, is of a much more doubtful complexion 
He arrested three of the officers of the army of 
Aversa, Father Capece, his own confessor, and 
the unfortunate Comte de Modene. The three 
first were executed, and the Comte de Modene 
was thrown into a dungeon, to reflect at leisure 
on the bad consequences of preaching tothe 
ears of princes upon disagreeable texts. It 


| would appear that his real crime in the duke's 


eyes was the separate and independent influ- 
ence which the count had acquired with the 
army lying at Aversa, the officers and soldiers 
of which began to think that “ Sempronius was 
as good a man as Cato.” But in his Memoirs 
(as we have already said) he acquits his unfor- 
tunate Mentor of any other crime than suffer- 
ing himself to be easily imposed on by his infe- 
rior officers. 
from thinking of putting him to death, that he 
meditated sending him to France in safety, 
when fate precipitated his own fall. 

The Spaniards had maintained their garri- 
sons in the three castles of Naples for eight 
months, suffering great privations, repelling 
repeated assaults,waiting with national patience 
and obstinacy till the hour of triumph and ven- 
geance should arrive. Their position respect- 
ing the city of Naples resembled that of the 
bird and the rattlesnake. Without much effort, 
great supplies, or any of the exertions by which 
kingdoms are won and lost, they waited with 
composure till the experience of the evils of 
misgovernment and uncertainty had reeun- 
ciled the minds of the people to the Spanish 
sway, and induced them to desire its restora- 
tion, even with all its exactions, as preferable 
to the continuance of*a state of bloodshed, bat- 


| tle, andtumult. The experiment of the Duke 


of Guise had totally failed, unless in so far as 
he himself, by his own personal exertions, 
“ In spite of spite, alone upheld the day.’ 





The duke, therefore, was so far * 
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But the French had abandoned him—the 
Neapolitan nobles would not join with him, 
though they suffered him to flatter himself with 
the idea that they would do so; the Black 
Cloaks, or better class of citizens, saw that his 
power rested on no sure foundation, and be- 
sides were secretly attached to the Spanish 
sway, as being the most durable and best sup- 
ported. Of the common people, many were 
weary of the hardships of war, others were im- 
patient that they no longer enjoyed the advan- 
iages of riot and pillage; so that the Duke of 
Guise was literally secure of no party, save 
that of which the popular inconstaney gave 
him momentary possession, when, by some 
noble or courageous action, he attracted their 
plaudits, which, like bubbles on water, sunk 
with the agitation that gave them birth. The 
unfortunate prince had no counsellers of saga- 
city and integrity, hardly any regular troops, 
which could or would observe discipline ; his 
best soldiers were banditti, his best officers their 
chiefs, men stained with every crime, and espe- 
cially interested in the continuance of disturb- 
ances which every honest man was desirous of 
seeing put an end to. 

The Spaniards, we have said, looked on with 
apatience resembling apathy till the popular 
fury decreased. But the Duke of Arcos had 
made himself so very obnoxious to the people 
of Naples, that in January, 1648, the Collateral 
Council had, with the Duke's own consent, 
judged it prudent to remove him from his situa- 
tion as viceroy, and appoint Don Juan of Aus- 
train his stead. This prince, however, who 
was only eighteen years of age, was considered 
by the Court of Spain too young and inexpe- 
neneed to direct in such critical circumstances; 
the Conde d’Onata, therefore, a wise and pru- 
dent statesman, then ambassador at Rome, re- 
ceived a commission to supersede him, and his 
wrival at the Castle of St. Elmo on the 2d of 
March, was looked upon as the sign of a speedy 
reconciliation between Naples and the Spanish 
government.—Another ominous circumstance 
forthe power of the Duke of Guise was, that 
uthough he had defeated his antagonist Gen- 
mro in council, and had him more than once 
tpparently at his mercy, yet he was unable to 
deprive him of the Tower of the Carmelites, 
that strong post, garrisoned with his own satel- 
lites, and in which the duke, at his first arrival, 
had shared the noctes ceneque deim, already 
commemorated. In daily terror of his life, 
Gennaro already would have been content to 
turrender to the Spaniards, and no doubt kept 
w intelligence with them. This, indeed, was 
the case of most of the Neapolitan leaders; 
Augustino Mollo, the agent of the Black Cloaks, 
ind much trusted by the duke, is, by the Comte 
de Modene, positively stated to have held such 
communication, and at last even Vincenzo An- 

, the most staunch partisan of the repub- 
lic, relapsed into the same interest. 

The Duke of Guise was not himself left un- 
utempted by such means as bewilder the brave 
ind wise. He tells us, indeed, of his resisting 
the temptations thrown in his way My the in- 
toduction in public of a most beautiful young 
Yoman, who afterwards offered a more private 
rendezvous, which he declined with more pru- 

‘nce than gallantry. His policy was not al- 
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ways so vigilant, if we may believe Guy Patin, 
who, after comparing him to an empiric who 
has made great cures, tells us, he lost all at 
Naples, in order to keep a rendezvous with a 
lady who sold him to the Spaniards. “ After 
such a piece of policy,” adds Patin, “ he need 
not play the braggart toa much.’”* 

This is, perhaps, too severe. The man who 
could form and execute such great schemes 
with such small means, and at such great per- 
sonal risk, is not to be termeda braggart. But 
the Duke of Guise must be allowed to have 
viewed with too sanguine hopes the few 
chances in his own favour, afforded by the des- 
perate game he played. He should have hada 
more clear and distirct understanding with 
the French government, respecting the nature 
of the undertaking, and the amount of the sti- 
pulated succours. Whether it was politic in 
France to leave him to himeelf, is a different 
question. It would have been a master-stroke 
of Mazarin’s policy, if he could have separated 
Naples from Spain, whether he could or not 
annex it to France ; the first point being gain- 
ed, the other might have been left to the 
chance of events, and would probably have 
taken place. But when the disappointment 
concerning the French troops was ascertained 
and indubitable, the edifice of Guise's power, 
being a mere temporary structure, showy in- 
deed in appearance, but daubed with untem- 
pered mortar, was sure to fall into ruins on the 
slightest force being applied to it. 

“he Duke himself gives us an extraordinary 
account of the warning he received of his im- 
pending fate. On the 2d of April, as soon as 
he awoke, he was informed that Cucurullo, a 
celebrated Italian astrologer, desired to speak 
with him. Being instant!y admitted, this man 
stated that his object was to obtain a passport 
and permission to leave Naples, as he had as- 
certained by consulting the stars, that fortune, 
which had been hitherto favourable to the 
Duke, had now turned to the side of the Spa- 
niards; anticipating disturbances, therefore, 
and anxious to leave a place where he could 
no longer pursue his studies in tranquillity, he 
wished to depart forthwith. The astrologer, 
who had drawn the Duke's horoscope, informed 
him of the data on which his predictions were 
grounded; and the Duke very learnedly at- 
tempted to prove to him that the danger was 
passed, and that he had nothing more to fear. 
Cucurullo, however, confident in his art, as- 
sured him that within eight days he would be 
a prisoner, and offered to wager every thing 
he possessed in proof of the certainty of his 
prediction. The Duke gave him the passport 
he demanded, and dismissed him. 

Naples never seemed more completely in 
the Duke's power, than at the period he was 
about to lose it for ever. He had resolved to 
make an expedition against the little island of 
Nisita, opposite to Pausilippo, where the Spa- 
niards had established themselves. In the 
midst of a sharp skirmish, a note reached him 
from Augustino Mollo. “Naples is worth 
more than a wretched Shoal—Return. The 
city will be presently attacked.” Notwith- 





* Naudaeana et Patiniana—Paris, 1701. p. 
112. Patiniana. 
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standing this hint, the Duke, ever eagerly in- 
tent on the matter actually before him, conti- 
nued the attack of Nisita, took one battery, and 
waited till dawn to get possession of the islet. 
But ere dawn rose, his kingdom had passed 
from him. The posts had been reviewed on 
the preceding evening, by the Duke's com- 
mand, and the guards never seemed more nu- 
merous and vig'lant. 

On the 6th of April, 1648, a general sally 
was made from all the castles, headed by Don 
Juan of Austria, and the new viceroy, the 
Conde d@’Onata. Landi, one of the bravest, 
and as was thought, most faithful of the Duke 
of Guise’s officers, gave the Spaniards free ad- 
mission: and hardly even the semblance of op- 
position was offered to them in the streets, 
from which they had been so often repulsed. 
The minds of men were prepared for the al- 
teration of government, as in a theatre for a 
change of scenes. Nothing was heard from 
the citizens in the windows, and the populace 
in the streets, but the cry of “Long live 
Spain; and, from the raptures with which 
Don Juan of Austria was received, he might 
have been inclined with Charles II. to say, that 


since every body was so rejoiced to see him, it 


must certainly have been his own fault that he 
was so long absent. Public festivals were ce- 
lebrated, public rejoicings made, Gennaro ren 
dered up his strong hold— 


Sic furor evanuit tenues populares in auras. 


After a vain attempt to enter the city, the 
Duke of Guise, rejecting the advice of such of 
his followers as recommended to him to fly to 
Rome by sea, resolved to throw himself into 
the mountains of Calabria, and renew the war 
But his attendants dropped off from him, his 
movements were watched by the cavalry of 
the nobility, and many parties formed by his 
own banditti officers, whose cupidity was now 
tempted by the reward set on the duke’s head. 
At length he we. made prisoner, but not be- 


fore he had defe:.ded his personal liberty with | 


the same gallantry he had shown in protecting 
his sovereignty. 


dered ; but when transferred to the Spaniards, 
was in some danger of being put to death, as 
acting under no established flag. Don Juan 
of Austria prevented this barbarity. The duke 


was sent to Spain, where be remained till | 


August, 1652, more than four years, in expia- 
tion of about as many months of sovereignty 
He obtained his freedom by the intercession of 
the Prince of Condé, then in Guienne, and in 
alliance with Spain, dwring the wars of the 
Fronde in France. Perhaps it was expected 
by the Spanish ministers, that so active and 
mercurial a genius might breed disturbances 
at Paris. Guise, however, to whom Mademoi- 
selle de Pons had proved ungrateful and faith- 
less, seemed more disposed to console himself 
for her loss by fresh gallantries, than to repair 
his ruined schemes of ambition by new adven- 
tures. He did make another attempt, how- 
ever, upon Naples, as rash as that of Joachim 
Murat's last attempt on the same kingdom, 
but fortunately attended with less tragic con- 
sequences; this was in 1654. He made him- 








He was treated with respect | 
by the Neapolitan nobles, to whom he surren- | 





The Nightingale’s Death Song. 


self master of Castellamare, but was soon 
obliged to give it up again. 

After this, his leisure was spent in the “ hot 
vanities” which distinguished Louis the XIV.'s 
court, where he held the office of grand cham. 
berlain. In the celebrated Carousel of 1662, 
he distinguished himself particularly ; and in- 
deed his parts, perhaps, better fitted him for 
the dazzling and splendid, than the great and 
substantial affairs of life. As the Prince of 
Condé and the Duke of Guise caracoled to- 
gether along the Place de Carousel—* There 
they go together” said the Cardinal du Retz 
“the heroes of history and romance.” The 
Duke of Guise died in 1664, the last who bore 
that formidable name, the sound of which had 


| so often shaken the throne of France. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S DEATH SONG 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


** Willst du Nach den Nachtigallen fragen, 
Die mit seelenvolien melodie 
Dich entzuckten in des Lenzas Tagen ? 
—Nur so lang sie liebten, wasen sie.” 
Schiller. 
MovursFc-ty, sing mournfully; 
And die away, my heart! 
The rose, the glorious rose is gone, 
And I too will depart. 


The skies have lost their splendour, 
The waters changed their tone, 
And wherefore, in the faded world, 

Should music linger on? 


Where is the golden sunshine, 
And where the flower-cup's glow ? 
And where the joy of the dancing leaves, 
And the fountain’s laughing flow ? 


A voice in every whisper 

Of the wave, the bough, the air, 
Comes asking for the beautiful, 

And mourning—* Where, oh! where ? 


Tell of the brightness parted, 
Thou Bee, thou Lamb at play! 
Thou Lark in thy victorious mirth ! 
—Are ye, too, pass'd away ? 


Mournfully, sing mournfully ! 
The royal Rose is gone: 

Melt from the woods, my spirit melt, 
In one deep farewell tone ! 


—Not so !—swell forth triumphantly 
The full, rich, fervent strain! 

Hence with young Love and Life I go, 
In the Summer's joyous train. 


| With sunshine, with sweet odour, 


With every precious thing, 
Upon the last warm southern breeze, 
My soul its flight shall wing. 


Alone I shall not linger 
When days of hope are past, 
To watch the fall of leaf by leaf, 
To wait the rushing blast. 
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Id be a Parody.—Colonial Discontent. 


Triumphantly, triumphantly, 
Sing to the woods, I go! 

For me perchance in other lands 
The glorious rose may blow. 


The sky's transparent azure, 
And the greensward’s violet breath, 

And the dance of light leaves in the wind, 
May these know nought of Death. 


No more, no more sing mournfully ! 
Swell high, then break, my heart! 

With Love, the Spirit of the Woods, 
With Summer | depart ! 


From Sharpe's London Magazine 


’'D BE A PARODY. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 

lp be a Parody, made by a ninny 

On some little song with a popular tune, 
Not worth a halfpenny, sold for a guinea, 

And sung in the Strand by the light of the 

moon, 

I'dnever sigh for the sense ofa Pliny, 


(Who cares for sense at St. James's in June?) | 


I'd be a Parody, made by a ninny, 
And sung in the Strand by the light of the 
moon 


Oh, could [ pick up a thought or a stanza, 
I'd take a flight on another bard's wings, 
Turning his rhymes into extravaganza, 
Laugh at his harp—and then pilfer its 
strings! 
When a poll-parrot can croak the cadenza 
A nightingale loves, he supposes he sings! 
Oh, never mind, I will pick up a stanza, 
Laugh at his harp—and then pilfer its 
strings! 


What though you tell me each metrical puppy 


Might make of such parodies two pair aday; | 
Mocking birds think they obtain for each copy | 


Paradise plumes for the parodied lay:— 
ladder of fame! if man can't reach thy top, he 
ls right to sing just as high up as he may; 

Id be a Parody, made by a puppy, 
Who makes of such parodies two pair a day! 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


COLONIAL DISCONTENT. 
PART L.-—-LOWER CANADA. 


Ir has been often remarked, that the ru- 
nours of popular discontent sound loudest at a 
dstance. We believe this to be the case with 
tespect to the dissatisfaction of our American 
colonies, particularly in regard to that of the 
two Canadas. 

It was admitted last year, both by the Mi- 
mistry and Parliament, that there was some- 
ling diseased in the condition of these two 
provinces, and a Committee of the House of 
ommons was in ex nce appointed to in- 

tigate the causes. If, however, we may 





+ 
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judge of what has taken place since, or rather 
by what has not, it would seem the case was 
not found to be so bad or dangerous as had 
been apprehended. 

It is true, that the governor of Upper Ca- 
nada, as well as of Lower Canada, has been 
changed, but the change was determined upon 
previous to the appointment of the Committee. 
It cannot, therefore, be alleged, that the recall 
of the Earl of Dalhousie from Quebec, or the 
translation of Sir Peregrine Maitland to Hali- 
fax, was in consequence of any mal-adminis- 
tration having been discovered by the Com- 
mittee, in the respective governments of these 
distinguished officers, especially as the former 
was summoned to a more splendid trust, and 
the latter raised to a situation esteemed the 
most desirable in all British North America. 
The fact, too, of no legislative measure having 
originated from the investigation, is still more 
conclusive. The utmost, indeed, which can 
be said of the labours of the Committee, 
amounts only to this:—Some intemperance 
was ascertained to exist between the English 
and the French population of the Lower Pro- 
vince, and a predilection for the Church of 
England was found to be stronger in one mem- 
ber of the government of the Upper Province, 
than consisted with “absolute wisdom,” or 
could be indulged without offending the reli- 
gious sentiments of a great majority of the 
people. 

But still it cannot be denied that the pro- 


| gressive state of the two provinces is fast ger- 


| inhabitants; 


minating changes, which must sooner or later 
affect the moral and political condition of the 
and the question with respect to 
them is, simply, whether the imperial legisla- 
ture should attempt to bias these changes in 
any way whatever, from or to their present 
obvious tendency. 

That tendency will be best discerned by a 
consideration of a few actual and indisputable 
circumstances. 

Lower Canapa contains two classes of in- 
habitants, as dissimilar from each other in ha- 
bits, languages, and usages, as those of France 
and England. The one consists of the de- 


| scendants of the old French families by whom 
| the colony was originully settled, and the other 





of the British merchants and emigrants, who 
claim with more than our wonted national ar- 
rogance all the superiorities and mastership, 
which conquest confers and conquerors exact. 
Without this division of the people in Lower 
Canada be clearly understood, it is impossible 
to form any correct notion of the condition of 
that Colony, or of the causes which irritate its 
discontents. 

The province has now been seventy years 
under the British crown, and has for eight- 
and-thirty enjoyed the advantages of an Eng- 
lish constitution; and yet, it may be doubted 
if the constitution has in any considerable de- 
gree changed the respective character of the 
inhabitants. The causes of this are probably 
manifold. It would be absurd to say that any 
thing like coercion has been allowed to com- 
press the Canadians into a faction; but un- 
doubtedly although no persecution has taken 
place, the English have yet borne towards them 
a contemptuous demeanour—in its impression, 
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naturally calculated to make them coalesce in 
sentiment, without giving provocation enough 
to band them into enemies. In a word, the 
political condition of Lower Canada may be 
said to resemble that of England after the Nor- 
man conquest. 

We have here, under other names, the Sax- 
ons and the Normans, with this difference, 
however, in the spirit of the government esta- 


blished by the conquerors,—It does not seek, | 
like that of the Norman princes in England, to | 


eradicate the ancient institutions of the people, 
or to change the objects of their veneration, in 
order to promote the advantage of its own ad- 
herents and partizans. 


It is the very nature of the English consti- | 
tution to promote, by its working, the im- | 
But although every | 

nglishman feels and acknowledges this, it is | 
an effect of that knowledge and feeling to | 

refer the right rather than the ex- | 
Thus it often happens, even while he | 


oo orem of its subjects. 


make him 

ient. 
is conferring boons on the Canadians, he uses 
the most ungracious language towards them, 
and, on al! occasions, maintains that they 
ought to be thankful for the good things he is 
foreing them to swallow. 


The relationship which the acquisition of | 


the province has produced between it and Eng- 
land, does not appear to be well understood 


It is not, for example, recollected, that Lower | 


Canada, according to the usual acceptation of 
the term, was really not a conquered country, 


but ceded or acquired by capitulation, upon | 


conditions sanctioned and hallowed by treaty. 
The British did not obtain an unrestricted 


mastership and dominion, such as the Normans 
acquired over England, nor similar to the au- 
thority which the French in latter times have 


exercised over so much of Europe. 
contrary, it may be fairly said, that the acqui- 


sition was rather of the nature of a confedera- | 


tion with England than a conquest, inasmuch 
as the counexion was founded on certain stipu- 
lations as specific and vital as the articles of a 
national union. It probably was in some de- 
gree owing to respect for the terms of the ca- 

itulation and treaty, and to the difficulty of 


unproving the institutions of the country with- | 


out infringing on them, that the constitutional 
act was originally devised. 
By that act the inhabitants became empow- 


ered to judge and determine for themselves as | 


to changes in their laws and institutions; and 


the British legislature renounced the right, so | 
as the act remained unaltered, of inter- | 
fering with the internal concerns of the pro- | 
But the renunciation has not been very | 


long 


vince. 
strictly observed,—instances of interference, 


especially in the Canada trade act, have taken | 


place ; and these have had the effect of sowing 
distrust among the people, and of preventing 


that contentment which it is the object of all | 


good government to promote. 
Another source of discontent to the Cana- 
dian nation, as the descendants of the French 


affect to call themselves, is in the peculiarities | 


of their Anglo fellow-subjects. Of all people, 
the British are the least disposed to amalga- 
mate with others; too conscious of good inten- 
tions, they will not take the trouble to conci- 
liate by the minor morality of manners; and 


On the | 


Lower Canada. 


thus it has hap that they are mi 
with the Canadians as water is with oil, mixed 
but not incorporated. 

That the different garrisons which have oc. 
cupied the strongholds since the fall of Quebec 
have been sent from England, not more for the 
defence of the country than tu preserve the 
subjugation, will probably not be disputed; at 
least it is not likely to be denied that, without 
intending it, they have uniformly acted to 
wards the Canadians more as foreigners than 
as subjects of the King. This may not be im- 
| putable to them as blame, for it is an effect of 
| discipline; but the Canadians undoubtedly fee! 
| as if there were something of scorn in it; and, 
in consequence, are as averse to cultivate so- 
cial intercourse with the military, as the mili- 
tary, from not speaking their laaguage, are 
seemingly anxious to avoid them. The civil 
settlers, it might have been thought, would 
have had, from their obvious interests, less re- 
straint upon them; and theoretigally this must 
have been the case, but practically it is other- 
wise: for their circumstances imposed obliga- 
tions quite as restrictive as those of military 
habits. 

The civil settlers were, for the most part, 
adventurers of humble education and fortune 
| It was nataral, when such persons acquired 
| wealth, that they should look for consideration 
among the government party, consisting of 
their own countrymen; and thus, in the arro- 

gance of upstart wealth, there was quile 
enough to repulse the Canadians from seeking 
their society. 

Religion has had also some interest in pre- 
venting that social communion between the 
two classes, without which no community can 
ever be either satisfied or well ordered. 

The Canadians may be described as univer 
sally Roman Catholics; the British, though of 
different sects and denominations, are in gene- 
| ral Protestants. The former, averse to re- 

ceive, as they deemed it, the taint of educa- 
tion; the latter, impatient to force it upon 
| them. It was not till the year J824 that the 

House of Assembly, the majority of which is 
Canadian, would permit parish-schools to be 
established; and even then the law only ai- 
| lowed their establishment to the extent that 
| parishes might have schools at their own cost. 
Limited as the boon was, we have been in- 
formed by the author of that measure, that, 
but for the personal interest which Lord Dal- 
housie took in it, he was persuaded it would 
not have been carried into effect. 

Our limits, however, do not admit of dix 
cussing the sources of the Canadian discon- 
tents in detail. It is quite sufficient to state 
the fact, that the inhabitants are a divided 
| people—different in language, manners, reli 
gion, and laws—to satisfy every reflecting 
mind, that until their interests can be effeec- 
tually blended, unanimity is not to be expect 
ed. But although their discontent is the fruit 
| of their divisions, it has no very strong or ¢:- 
cided influence on their feelings towards the 
| Imperial Government; and this is one of the 
| facts of their case which should be always re 
| collected. His Majesty has not more faithful 
| subjects than the Canadians, and the heart: 
burnings among them have reference only 
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their own internal circumstances. It would 
seem, however, when their discontent is al- 
luded to, that nothing less than rebellion and 
separation from the crown is to be feared. 
This notion runs through all the speculations 
of politicians on this side of the Atlantic, and 
prevents the true state of what may be called 
the Canadian Question from being understood. 
Nothing in regard to a community can be 
more fallacious. 


PART IL.——UPPER CANADA. 


We have read, with particular attention, the 
Report of the Canada Committee for 1828. 
Knowing something of the different parties 
who gave evidence upon the Committee, we 
were not surprised to find it so unsatisfactory ; 
we are only surprised that there are persons 
who think, upon such an inconclusive docu- 
ment the Ministers of the Crown could have 
recommended to Parliament any change in the 
constitutional act of the Provinces. That 
some attention is, however, necessary, admits 
of no question ; but the causes which hasten it 
on, are, at least as far as Upper Canada is con- 
cerned, not once touched upon in the Report, 
—we might say, not once imagined. The Re- 
port, in fact, is intrinsically bad;—we do not 
mean the mere lucubration of the committee, 
but bad for the opinions placed on record in 
the Appendix. 

The evidence of Mr. James Stephen, for ex- 
ample, the loyal oracle of the Colonial Office, 
hasno parallel for indiscretion in any testimony 
ever given by an officer of the crown, touching 
agreat interest of the empire. If this gentle- 
man’s opinion be that of the Government, or 
SE WELL FOUNDED, it is quite clear that the 
United Kingdom ought to be no farther trou- 
bled with Canadian affairs. Mr. Stephen is a 
worthy, honest man, with a competent share of 
loyal understanding, but in this matter he went 
beyond his depth ; he does not appear to have 
rigutly conceived what the objects were to 
which the inquiries of the Committee were di- 
rected. Their objects were, to ascertain the 
best means of improving the condition of the 
Canadians. But he talks of them as if they 
were about to throw off what is often absurdly 
talled “ the yoke of England.” 

The opinion of Mr. Stephen is, however, in 
opposition to fact and history. No people, as 
we have already said, could evince a stronger 
attachment, a more genuine and generous loy- 
uty, than the Canadians did collectively, during 
the late war with the United States. In no 
country, we are well assured, is national ri- 
valry more felt than in the Canadas, as re- 
spects the sentiments of the inhabitants to- 
wards those of the United States. Why Mr. 
Stephen should infer that there is a predilec- 
tion among them towards the Americans, is in- 
conceivable. It cannot be from his own per- 
sonal knowledge ;—all he knows of the coun- 
tty is derived from the meagre official returns, 
tnd probably an occasional conversation, in the 
course of a year or two, with some member of 
the provincial government. We have been 
‘sured that Mr. Stephen's evidence excited 
wiversal disgust and indignation, in the two 
provinces. hat, indeed, could be thought of 
the chance of having grievances redressed, 
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when a person so nearly connected with the 
King’s government felt himself warranted to 
state what that gentleman has stated ? 

But Mr. Stephen's opinion, obnoxious as it 
was to the feelings of the Canadians, was 
thought to be less the result of the exercise of 
his own judgment, than of representations 
which the colonia! department has long been 
accused of receiving too credulously. It is al- 
leged that, as elsewhere nearer home, there is 
an official faction in Upper Canada, who have 
found it personally advantageous to represent 
the people as “ malcontent, “in order to en- 
hance their own merit in keeping them quiet ; 
but the members of that faction, if the epithet 
may be fitly applied, are not morally to blame. 
In all small communities, men in authority are 
more guided by personal considerations than 
by principles; and what claim could the mem- 
bers of a colonial government have on the mu- 
nificence of the parent state, if “the difficul- 
ties they have had to contend with” were not 
made manifest, and their strenuous exertions 
for the public good” not well cried up? We do 
not, therefore, impute any great degree of 
blame to the Canadian officials, for their natu- 
ral endeavour to exalt their own importance. 
We only blame the credulity of those who do 
not discriminate the distinctive peculiarities of 
a small and a great society. Large communi- 
ties never act simultaneously, until compress- 
ed by some great general grievance into a 
mass: in small ones, rivalries, friendships, do- 
mestic ties, and sympathies, cause individuals 
to use the language of the public, as if each of 
their particular cases affected the community. 
The remark, however, does not apply more to 
men in office, than to those who desire to be; 
but the effect of that personal feeling is, to en- 
gender an invidious species of espionage be- 
tween them. It is only those, however, who 
are in the possession of power, that can make 
it be felt. 

A system of espionage assumes, that there is 
something which ought to be watched and to 
be prevented; and as the existence of such a 
system probably did exist in Upper Canada 
during the administration of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, it may be said that so far his govern- 
ment was Jed to act on false principles. Let 
us not here be misunderstood; we do not sup- 
pose there was any thing like an organized sys- 
tem, but only that tales to the personal disad- 
vantage of the anti-ministerial party were too 
readily listened to. No doubt the members of 
that party were as credulous in listening to 
tales to the prejudice of the adherents of go- 
vernment, but then they had it not in their 
power, like them, to inflict punishment 

It is unnecessary to explain in what manner 
a system of espionage begets heart-burnings. 
It is to the public what tattle and malicious 
gossip are to private society, with this essen- 
tial difference, however, that the tale of the 
slanderer is in time forgotten or refuted, 
whereas the report of the spy is received in se- 
cret, placed in the confidential archives of 
office, and referred to as a testimonial of cha- 
racter, in which such set of testimonials can be 
applied with effect when the occasion arises. 

y the papers which have been circulated in 
the case of Mr. Willis, it would seem, that long 
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before that gentleman had delivered his doubts 
as to the Court of King’s Bench in Upper Ca- 
nada being legally constituted, measures, under 
the espionage system, had been taken to watch 
his persenal habits and pastimes. If such a 
predisposition to injure really existed; or was 
believed to exist, it is not surprising that many 


of the inhabitants of the colony should have | 
taken his part, and that strong expressions of | 


popular dissatisfaction at his dismissal were 
conveyed to the government. But, granted 
that the popular dissatisfaction in his case was 
excited by false rumours and notions, the 
doubts he had raised were none lessened by his 
dismissal. That the Imperial Government sup- 
ported the provincial administration in the al- 
leged persecution of Mr. Willis, was to be ex- 
pected, but the subsequent proceedings have 
not been judicious; on the contrary, they have 
added a new and permanent grievance to the 
stock previously accumulated. The Canadi- 
an§ will now doubt if justice be administered 
according to law; they will doubt if justice 
may at all be obtained, especially in political 
cases, while their Judges are removable at the 
pleasure of a governor, and, on this account, a 
declaratory law on the subject of Mr. Willis’s 
doubts, must still be supplied. A concession 


to that extent is indispensable; it may be de- | 


layed, but cannot be ultimately withheld. 
The independence of the Judges as claimed 
will then take place as a matter of course. 

But it is not to the modes and principles by 


which the government of Upper Canada has | 
been administered, that the unsatisfactory | 


state of that province should be altogether as- 
eribed. The root of the evil les much deeper; 
it is amongst the constituent elements, if we 
may so express ourselves, of the society of the 
country; and much that is thought imperfect 
and partial in the government, is perhaps 
owing less to the ruling than to the materials 
ruled. We shall endeavour to explain our- 
selves with all practicable brevity. 


First, Upper Canada was originally settled, | 


if not by paupers, by persons in necessitous cir- 
comstances—American refugees—United Ew- 
pire loyalists, as they were denominated, who 
emigrated from the United States at the era of 
their independence. These persons received 


grants of land, many of them pensions, and | 
| to settle in the province, and to form a tenant- 


some were entitled to half pay. 

Second, Upon this foundation a superstruc- 
ture was raised—a layer of merchant adven- 
turers and tradesmen. By the former, in the 


shape of wares and merchandise, some capital | 


was introduced into the country ; and by the 
latter, who were paid for their labour in goods, 
houses and buildings of a better order than 
consisted with the breeding and circumstances 
of the inhabitants were erected. By this the 


country had prematurely the appearance of | 


being settled by a class of persons superior to 
those who are commonly the pioneers of a co- 
lony, while in fact the reverse was the case 
There was no wealth among them, little edu- 
cation, insomuch, that few who made money in 


the country thought of femaining there to | 


spend it. 

Third, Besides these two classes, there was 
a third, consisting of military settlers under 
the auspices of government, and of emigrants 
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from the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Is it therefore to be wondered that Upper 
Canada is still in comparative poverty? Is it 
surprising, that a population so constituted 
should have no very clear idea of the value of 


| many things essential to social comfort, and 


important imeducation? Is it to be doubted, 
that where equality of circumstances so gene- 
rally prevails, there should be a taint of repub- 
licanism, especially when we reflect on the 
vicinity of the United States? It appears to 
us, that such things could not possibly have 
been avoided, unless government had inter- 
posed. But government, on the contrary, has 
itself countenanced the growth of equality and 
of republicanism, not from design certai~ ly, but 
from inattention to the only legitimate princi- 
ples of colonization. Instead of holding out 
inducements to persons of capital to go into 
the country, paupers only have been encov- 
raged; and the land has been so subdivided 
and broken up with reserves for the crown and 
clergy, and small grants, that it would not be 
easy for a capitalist to purchase a tract for 
speculation sufficiently extensive to jostify 
such an expenditure as would essentially in- 
Not one gentleman has gone 
into the province with the design of forming a 
family establishment there, nor is there a se- 
minary better than a parish school in the whole 
country. 

The Canadas are not, like the West India 
Islands, nor the slave states of the American 
Union, ever likely to have capital in masses 
employed in them to produce luxuries for the 
rest of the world. The manufacture of sugar, 


| and the preparations of tobacco, are so near 


akin to ordinary commercial undertakings, that 
they are never in common parlance consider- 
ed as agricultural. But all the produce, after 
the land has been cleared of timber, both in 
Upper and Lower Canada, is strictly agriculta- 
ral, and cultivated, of necessity, in the rudest 
manner ; for the farmers are of the poorest de- 
scription, and from their limited wants, arising 
from their previous and habitual poverty, have 


| no stimulus, beyond an occasional speculative 


excitement, to extend their improvements after 
they have supplied their wants. Were it the 
case, however, that capitalists could be induced 


ty, the character of the province would be 
speedily changed. ‘There would then be 4 
more enlightened class, from whom the legis- 
lators and the magistrates would be supplied 
The complaints so often made of the neglect 
of essential interests, by the former wasting 
the public time in idle wrangles about abstract 
rights and privileges would seldom occur, and 


| the latter would less often be accused of cor- 


ruption and partiality. 

But the inhabitants of Upper Canada cannot 
discern the utility of an aristocracy. They do 
not, indeed, like to see men of greater property 
and higher connexions than themselves, come 


| among them, although it is the want of such 


class which constitutes the foundation of al- 
most all the grievances of which they complain 
in their government. So entirely are we per- 
suaded of this, that we cannot see how the the- 


‘ory of the constitution could be improved— 
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while any change in the materials of the legis- 
lature and the magistracy would be an improve- 
ment. 

It has been said that during the American 
revolution it was discussed by Congress, in 
New York, whether they should declare for a 
republic or a monarchy, and that the question 
was determined for the former, because they 
had declaredly not the means of making a no- 
bility. But in Upper Canada a House of Peers 
has been made without a peerage. The legis- 
lative council which answers to that branch of 
the legislature, instead of being constituted 
either by possessors or representatives of pro- 

rty, is accidentally less so than the Lower 

ouse. It is, accordingly, not considered by 

the people in any degree as a barrier between 

them and the executive, and hence it is regard- 

ed by them oftener with complaint than re- 
st. 

Finally, the case of the two Canadas may be 
stated in a few words, which will at once bn 
in what their dissatisfaction consists, and how 
it is to be removed. In Lower Canada the 
people are divided, and to cement that division, 
their language and laws must be made the 
same. It is a natural impossibility to establish 
uniformity of sentiment between two people 
whose opinions are not only at variance, but 
the medium by which they express their opi- 
nion is different. In Upper Canada, the source 
of dissatisfaction lies in having given an Eng- 
lish constitution, without the materials neces- 
sary to work it. The practical remedy for the 
condition of the former would be the formation 
of a Canadian code, which, from its adoption, 
should be administered in the English lan- 
guage. The latter requires a more multiform 
and operose change. The means of education 
must be improved—-the legislative council 
must be more distinctly separated from the 
executive government, and capitalists should 
be encouraged to go into the province, who 
would be willing to undertake improvements 
ona scale not merely adequate to produce a 
sufficiency for the support of the labourers, but 
areturn for the capital employed. Upper Ca- 
nada wants nothing more than a class of inha- 
bitants whose circumstances and education 
would be such as to place them independent of 
the government, and enable them to act asa 
check both on the popular and the official fac- 
tion. Capor. 


From Biackwood's Magazine. 
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FROM THE GAELIC. 


A rrienp of mine, now in Upper Canada, 
was rowed down the St. Lawrence lately, for 
several days on end, by a set of strapping fel- 
lows, all born in that country, and yet hardly 
one of whom could speak a word of any tongue 
but the Gaelic. They sung heaps of our old 
Highland oar-songs, he says, and capitally well, 
in the true Hebridean fashion; and they had 
others of their own, Gaelic too, some of which 
my friend noted down, both words and music. 
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He has sent me a translation of one of their dit- 
ties. 
Listen to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of other shores— 
Listen to me and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices, as ye sok your oars: 


CHORUS. 


Fair these broad meads—these hoary 
woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is High- 
land, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides: 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary 
woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley, 
Where ‘tween the dark hills creeps the small 
clear stream, 

In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam: 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary 

woods are grand ; 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


When the bold-kindred, in the time long-va- 
nish’'d, 

Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep,— 

No seer foretold the children would be banish'd, 

That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep: 

Fair these broad meads—these hoary 

woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land 


Come foreign rage—let Discord burst in slaugh- 
ter! 
O then for clansmen true, and stern clay- 


more— 
The hearts that would have given their blood 
like water, 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar: 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary 
woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


From Sharpe's London Magazine. 


DEPARTING MUSIC. 


Irs sweetness fell away 

Into the calm of night, like the last wave 

That, asthe westling wind blows smoothly o'er, 

Spreads wide and wider, till it lose itsel 

Upon the heaveless bosom of the sea !— 

I listened.—It was gone! And yet methought 

Some echoes, by the ether still undrowned, 

Made some far ocean-music in mine ear. 

But no!—’twas Memory, so fond to raise 

Vain semblances of joys, now sepulchred 

In the great gloomy Past' the gorge of Time! 

Then came one sound !—one lost, forgotten 
sound! 

That vanished by me, as a midnight bird 

Fleeting upon its dark wing, fast away ! 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


VON HAMMER’S HISTORY OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE.* 


Neary five centuries have now elapsed 
since the Turks obtained‘a footing in Europe, 
and since that time their insolence and warlike 
spirit have given abundant occupation to their 
neighbours. Yet we are still but imperfectly 
acquainted with them, and little progress has 
been made in the study of their history, litera- 
ture,and manners. The early accounts of this 
singular people describe them in terms of exe- 
eration or panegyric, according as religious bi- 
gotry or martial enthusiasm predominated in 
the mind of the writer, and effusions of this 


kind have subsequently been made to supply | 


the materials of history. Few nations indeed 
have been the theme of so many writers, and 
few afterall have been so inadequately treated; 
very few of the Europeans who have written 
the history of the Turks ever approached the 
original sources of information, or had even 
any acquaintance with the native historians. 
This last circumstance is the chief cause of 
the deficiencies to which we allude. It is not 
surprising that a subject so popular should 
have fallen into the hands of many superficial 


writers, but even those who have engaged in | 


the task with industry and talent wanted the 
rare qualifications and still rarer opportunities 
which were indispensable to its due execution 
The Turks themselves are but little communi- 
eative; the works of their historians are hard 
be procured, and contain very partial infor- 
mation ; and finally, their history requires to 
be written by one who unites to the ordinary 
qualifications of a historian, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental languages. 

M. Von Hammer devoted himself at an early 
age to the study of the eastern tongues. His 
proficiency soon attracted the notice of the ce- 
lebrated Jenisch, whom he assisted in the ar- 
duous task of editing Meninski's Lexicon. He 
afterwards resided a few years at Constantino- 


ple, in the train of the Austrian embassy, vi- | 


sited the Levant and Egypt, where he served 
for some time as interpreter to the British 
army, and again repaired to Constantinople on 
a special mission. The literary reputation of 
M. Von Hammer has been since established 
by a variety of works alike distinguished by 
taste and erudition. To Orientalists he is 
known by the Mines de I’ Orient, of which he 
was the editor, and the greater part of which 
was written by himself. His sistory of the 
Assassins is a most valuable contribution to 
uur knowledge of the East. Essays on the 
Literature of Persia, and on the Constitution 
of the Ottoman Empire, with many curious 
papers in the Wiener Jahrbucher, have pro- 
ceeded from the same fertile pen. All these 
labours, however, were only preparatory to the 
composition of the work now before us. To 

* Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, gros- 
sentheilsaus bisher unbenatzten Handschriften 
und Archiven, durch Joseph Von Hammer. 
(History of the Ottoman Empire, chiefly from 
original Manuscripts and Archives. By Jo- 
seph Von Hammer. Vol. J. Il. Ill 
1827, 1828. Large Svo. 
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write the history of the Ottoman empire has 
been the ambition of M. Von Hammer, from 
the very commencement of his literary career. 

“ Thirty years have elapsed, “ says our au- 
thor, “ since J. Von Maller pressed me to de- 
vote myself to the study of history, particu- 
larly to that of the East, and above all to the 
history of the Ottomans, and to render my 
knowledge of languages subservient to the 
higher object of historical research. I pro- 
mised to comply, after having first duly weigh- 
ed the importance of the subject, the extent 
and variety of the material, the length of the 
labour, the difficulty of the preparatory studies, 
and of procuring the necessary supply of books 


| and manuscripts.” 


The nature of the difficulties here alluded to, 
and the successful perseverance with which 
they were overcome, may be learned from his 
own words. 

“« Of two hundred Turkish, Arabic and Per- 
sian works extant, relating to the history of 
the Ottomans, not more than a dozen were 
known to the great English orientalist, Sir W. 
Jones, and in the public libraries of Constanti- 
nople there are not, at the utmost, above two 
dozen historical volumes to be found. For the 
space of thirty years, I have spared neither 
trouble nor expense to search out and purchase 
every original authority; and where this has 
not been possible, at least to have the use of 
them. For this end I have not only we 
examined myself every library and book-shop 
while on two occasions I resided at Constanti- 
nople, and during my voyage in the Levant, 
but I have since unceasingly sought and pro- 
cured historical works by means of correspon- 
dents in Constantinople, Bagdad, Cairo, and 
Aleppo. To the same end | have carefully ex- 
amined the orienta] collections in the several 
great libraries of Europe. Without rg age | 
any income besides my salary, without the ai 
of oriental academies or Asiatic societies, with- 
out the support of the rich and great, 1 bave 
been able to collect, by the perquisitions and 
expenditure of thirty years, a body of authori- 
ties on Ottoman history, to which no library in 
Europe or in Asia can offer any thing equa! in 
completeness.” 

The possession of resources eo abundant and 
so new has not induced M. Von Hammer to ne- 
glect the weighty testimony of the Byzantine 
historians ; he has sifted the evidence on both 
sides, and impartially confronts the Turkish 
writers with their Grecian contemporaries. 
The little use made of the native historians by 
the Europeans who have hitherto written on 
Turkish history may be partially excused by 
their ignorance of the Oriental languages ; but 
it is not so easy to explain why the writers of 
the lower empire, who, if not always accurate, 
are in general eloquent and interesting, have 
been so carelessly consulted. Who would be- 
lieve that Cantemir and Petit de la Croix, who 
have hitherto been esteemed the best Euro- 
pean writers on Ottoman history, should have 
paid so little attention to the Byzantine histo- 
rians, that the former was ignorant of the siege 
of Constantinople by Murad the Second, and 
the latter was equally unacquainted with the 
<onquest of Thessalonica by the same sultan, 
although these important events are noticed 
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Dacas and Phranza, and form the subjects 
of particular works by Joannes Canano and 
Anagnosta? While mentioning the various 
sources from which M. Von Hammer has de- 
rived the copious materials of his history, we 
must not omit to particularize the archives of | 
Austria, of Hangary, and Venice, in the ex- | 
amination of which he has enjoyed peculiar | 
advantages. These are the countries which 
had the earliest, and have always maintained | 
the most intimate, correspondence with the 
Sublime Porte; by the diligent examination of | 
their archives our author has been able to give 
avery minute and curious account of their first 
diplomatic intercourse; and the characters of 
the men who swayed the Divan after the com- 
mencement of those relations, he has been able | 
to delineate, in most cases, from the correspon- 
dence of the Venetian envoys. 

From the statement we have already made, 
we feel justified in asserting, that M. Von Ham- 
mer is the first who has conscieatiously under- 
taken to write the History of the Ottoman Em- | 
pire. He knew the importance of the subject | 
and made adequate preparation; he knew its | 
difficulties, and has surmounted them with a | 
success Which he could hardly have at first ex- 
pected. The Turks may now read a history of 
their nation from the ven of a Frank, in which 
they will find the erlightenment of a European | 
united to an acquaintance with Oriental wri- 
ters, such as few, if any, among themselves | 
can boast. The three volumes now before us | 
bring the history of the empire down to the 
death of Selim Il. The important reign of his 
predecessor Soliman the Great occupies by far 
the greater portion of the third volume, and 
will be the chief object of our attention. To 
the history of the Ottomans is prefixed e gene- 
ralaccount of the Turkish nations as they is- 
sued from the mountains of Central Asia. We 
should have been glad if this portion of the 
work had been more amply treated, so as to 
allow us a closer view of the primitive habits | 
and characteristics of so singular a people. 

We will not inquire whether Turk, the 
grandson of Japhet, (who gave his name to the 
nation,) was or was not the Targitaos of Hero- | 
dotus, and the Togarmah of Scripture. But it | 
is:more certain and more curious, that the | 
name of the people found its way into the lan- | 
guage of the Greeks, in a sense prognosticat- 
ing evil. The ancient Persians, who called 
their own country /ran and every other coun- | 
try dniran, gave to the land beyond the Oxus 
the name of Turan; the inhabitants of this | 
country were proverbial among the Persians 
for their rudeness and ferocity, as the Scythi- 
ansand Thracians among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; from thence the Asiatic Greeks borrow- 
ed the word Tdgsvvee, so that the word tyrant, 
traced to its primitive signification, means a 
Turk. When the victories of Gengis Khan 
had put into agitation the Chorasmian tribes, 
Solomon Shek migrated into Armenia, at the 
head of fifty thousand souls. Seven years af- 
terwards, while leading back his tribe, his 
horse fell, and he was drowned in the Euphrates. 

isson Ertogrul wandered towards the west | 
with four hundred families. While pursuing | 

course along the Alps of the Karadshatag, 
or Black Mountains, he descried two armies in | 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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hostile array. The sight provoked his high 
spirit, and not brooking to be a neutral specta- 
tor of the battle, he embraced at once the chi- 
valrous determination to join the weaker par- 
ty. His timely aid decided the victory. The 
conquered were the invading horde of Mongo- 
lian Tatars, and the conqueror was Aladdin, 
the Sultan of the Seljukian Turks; from his 
gratitude Ertogrul received an assignment of 
the Alps of Temnos and Moriene for his sum- 
mer encampment, and of the rich plains round 
Sogud for his winter abode. His valour dis- 
played against the Greeks was afterwards re- 
warded with the gift of a district, called on 
that occasion Sultan-Oni, or the Sultan's fron- 
tier, the name which it still retains. This 
petty territory, on the borders of Phrygia and 
Bythinia, which cradled the independence of 
the Ottoman dynasty, formed afterwards only 
one of the seventeen Sandjacks, or fiefs, whieh 
composed one of the five-and-twenty provinces 
into which the whole empire was divided. Os- 
man, the son and successor of Ertogrul in- 
creased his patrimonial estates by numerous 
petty conquests. Placed between the Greek 
empire and the Seljukian dominions, he pro- 
fited by the weakness of both, and on the death 
of Aladdin, in the year of the Hegira 699, 
(A. D. 1299,) Osman assumed the exercise of 
an independent sovereignty. 

While European historians endeavour to dis- 
cover the moral and political causes which 
buoyed up so rapidly and uniformly the for- 
tunes of the family of Osman, the Ottomans 
themselves derive their title to greatness from 
the decrees of heaven. The appearance of 
Osman, or rather his assumption of sovereignty 
at the beginning of the eighth century, is a 
circumstance of the greatest importance in 
the eyes of the Turkish historians. Every 
preceding century of their era had been ush- 
ered in by the appearance of some great man, 
whose brilliant superiority entitled him to the 
homage of his contemporaries. The first per- 
son in this splendid band is the prophet him- 
self, the founder of Islam. The beginaing of 
the second century witnessed the power and 
wisdom of the Caliph Omar Abdolasis. The 
enlightened Mamoun adorned the beginning of 
the third. At the commencement of the fourth 
century, Obeidollah Mehdi founded the Fati- 
mite dynasty in Africa. The reign of Kadir- 


| billah, the last great caliph of the Abassides, 


shed half its lustre over the commencement of 
the fifth, and the opening of the sixth century 
was still more strongly marked by the appear- 
ance of Gengis Khan. These were the great 


| men who stood like towers before the avenues 


of time; and the historians of the East, will- 
ing to trace forward this beautiful scheme of 
Providence, suppose Osman, whom Gibbon de- 
signates a freebooter of the Bythinian hiils, to 
have been the predestined luminary of the se- 
venth century. The name of Osman, too, 
which signifies the Lone-breaker, sounds auspi- 
ciously to an oriental ear, the more soas it isan 
epithet of the royal vulture, the bird which, in 
the East, is regarded as holding the dominion 
of the air. Thus the modern Ottoman sees in 
the founder of his nation not the bold chieftain 


| of a band of Turkmans, uniting the occupa- 


tions of a shepherd and a robber, but a fate- 
2 
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conducted hero, marked out by heaven to be 
the boast and glory of his age. ; 
“* The glory of Osman,” says Gibbon, “ is 
chiefly founded on that of his descendants ;” 
but the Turkish historians take care to supply 
by legends and romantic tales the deficiencies 
of his history. He was instructed in a dream 
of the future greatness of his race. Mahomet 
and Homer have both declared that dreams are 
from God, and it is hard to reject such united 
authority. Osman saw in a dream the moon 
rising from the breast of the Sheik Edebali, the 





father of his beloved Malchatun, and waxing | 
from a crescent to a splendid orb till it set in | 


his own person; immediately there sprung a 


tree from his loins, the branches of which took | 


root in Europe and in Asia, and overshadowed 


the whole world with their spreading foliage. | 
When legends of this kind are incorporated in | 


the histor 
judices of, : ‘ 
importance far beyond their intrinsic merit. 
During two years the young prince pined for 
the fair Malchatun, and nothin 
pretation of the abovementioned dream, which 
promised his posterity the dominion of the 
earth, could have overcome his father-in-law’s 
objections to the marriage. 


, and become mingled with the pre- | 
a nation, they acquire a degree of | 
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the first year of the present century. The sil- 
ver dome which covered the remains of Os- 
man, the founder of the empire, was then re- 
duced to a heap of rubbish. His standards 
and double-pointed sword are said to be stil] 
preserved in the imperial treasury ; but the ac- 
count of the property he left behind has more 
to interest the mind of the historian. The 
founder of the Ottoman dynasty left behind 
him no insignia of pomp, no treasures of gold 
or silver; his property consisted of a spoon,a 
saltceliar, an embroidered coat, a new turban, 
several red standards, a stud of fleet horses, 
some herds of cattle, and flocks of excellent 
sheep, from which are descended the sultan’s 
flocks, which at the present day feed on the 
hills round Brusa. From this simple statement 
we may judge with what correctness Gibbon 
could remark, “that Osman renounced the 
pastoral life for the baths and palaces of his in- 
fant capitals.” The successful freebooter, in 


| the decline of life, may have preferred the 


| village to the encampment, but there is no 


but the inter- | 


reason to insinuate that he departed from the 


| Simplicity of pastoral manners; and the habits 


of his people, we may add, remained long un- 


| changed after their princes had acquired a re- 


The particulars of Osman’s first exploit in | 
arms makes us acquainted with the simple | 


manners of his people, and the state say 


in the provinces of the empire. A Gree 

chieftain, possessing a castle on the flanks of 
Olympus, molested the Turks as they periodi- 
cally migrated from the plains to the moun- 
tains and back again. Osman, in consequence, 
applied to the lord of Biledshik, a Greek with 
whom he was on a friendly footing, requesting 
that the horde, when departing to the moun- 
tains, might be allowed to deposit their goods 
and property in his castle for greater safety, 
till their return in the winter. The lord of Bi- 
ledshik assented, on condition that the goods 
should be brought to the castle by the women 
and children of the horde, and not by armed 
men. This was agreed to; the property was, 
on every occasion, faithfully guarded and re- 
stored, and Osman, as often as his people came 
down from their summer encampments, pre- 
sented to the friendly Greek, rich carpets, 
such as the Turkmans make at the present 
day, cheeses, skins filled with honey, and other 
offerings of pastoral gratitude. The hostile 
lord of Angelokoma was then attacked and 
vanquished by a troop of seventy horsemen; 
his castle was taken, and the plunder of it sti- 





mulated rather than satisfied the cupidity of | 


the captors. The band of Turkish marauders 
continually increased, and year after year Os- 
man extended his conquests over the petty 
chieftains in his neighbourhood, unconnected 
with one another, and separately incapable of 
making any resistance. 

Osman was buried in Brusa, in the mosque 
called the silver dome, the ancient cathedral 
of the castle. Till the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, his rosary was preserved there, 
as well asthe great drum with which he re- 
eeived from Sultan Aladdin the investiture of 
Karedsha. These curious relics were destroy- 


ed, together with the mosque and the castle, | shore. 


| 
| 





lish for the luxury of the towns 

Urchan, the son and successor of Osman, 
pushed forward his conquests with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. Under him the Ottomans first 


| ventured to extend their incursions into Eu- 


rope. There is no part of the history of the 
Turks involved in so mach obscurity as their 
first conquests in the European provinces. It 
is here, as Gibbon justly observes, that Cante- 
mir gives the most miserable idea of his Turk- 
ish guides. The industry of M. Von Hammer 
has collected the particulars of twenty expedi- 
tions across the Hellespont, from the year 
1263, when Michael Paleologus fixed a oakeag 
of Turkish auxiliaries on the shore of the 
Black Sea, to the taking of Callipolis in 1357. 
The eighteenth of these invasions is the first 
taken notice of by the Turkish historians. 
The circumstances of the nineteenth, when the 
Ottomans obtained their first firm footing in 
Europe, are highly characteristic: Soliman 
Pasha, the son of Urchan, reclined one even- 
ing among the ruins of the ancient Cyzikus, 
while the moon shed its full splendour on the 
fair bosom of the Propontis. The temples of 
Jupiter, Proserpine, and Cybele, stood before 
him, their stately porticos and colonnades re- 
flecting the silver beams. The Turk gazed 
with awe and admiration on these marble edi- 
fices. He saw in them the remains of a pa- 
lace of the Queen of Sheba, bu:lt for her by the 
fairies at King Solomon's command, in the 
same manner as the palaces of Persepolis and 
Palmyra. While sunk in this reverie, he saw 
long rows of columns, towers, and arcades, 
rising from the surface of the waters, so as to 
join together the opposite shores. The circle 
of light round the moon at the same time di- 
lated, as if embracing both continents. The 
dreams of imagination and the suggestions o! 
ambition mingled together in the mind of Soli- 
man Pasha, and he immediately formed the re- 
solution to try his fortune on the European 
With a chosen band of forty, he cross- 


by the fire which ruined the city of Brusa in | ed the channel the following night om a raft 
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hastily constructed, and seized on the castle of | 
Tzympe. From this time forward the acquisi- | 
tious of the Ottomans inqreased with a rapidity 
which it is difficult to follow. 

The seizure of the castle of Tzympe was 
soon succeeded by the fall of Callipolis; the 
elements seemed to war against the Greeks; 
violent earthquakes shook the walls of the 
towns, and the terrified inhabitants, while fly- 
ing into the fields, were massacred by the 
Turks. The narratives of the Byzantine his- | 
torians are frequently clouded with gloomy 
bodings, such as seldom arise from the fear of 
a foreign enemy, unless when a disease in the 
vitals of a state begets a consciousness of decay. 
Our author carefully records the petty battles | 
and unavailing struggles of the Greeks, bat | 
we have no doubt that the silent unresisted 
progress of the Turks was no less important 
than that which was signalized by victories. | 
We pictare to ourselves the hordes of Ottoman 
warriors, wandering undisputed masters of a 
deserted country, and meeting resistance only | 
when they approach the towns and villages. 
But how are we to explain the numbers of | 
these invaders? Are we to suppose that the 
ten thousand horsemen who crossed the Helles- | 
pont to the conquest of Callipolis were the de- 
scendants of the four hundred families who, 
only a hundred and twenty years before, had | 
settled on the heights of Temnos and Moriene? | 
Itis a more reasonable conjecture, that the on- | 
ward current of Ottoman invasion or intrusion 
was swelled by bands of Phrygian and [Ionian | 
Terks, and that the successors of Osman owed 
their pre-eminence to their fortunate position, | 
which placed them in the vanguard of the ad- 
vancing multitude. 

The conquest of Constantinople completed 
the arch of Ottoman triumph. ‘The inevitable 
fali of the imperial city was fixed in the popu- 
lar conviction and current prophecies of both 
parties. The Hungarian ambassadors in the | 
camp of Mahomet maliciously assisted him in 
planning his besieging operations, relying ona 
prediction that victory would be denied to the 
arms of the Christians till the Greeks were de- | 
stroyed. The superstitious dejection which | 
prevailed in the city may have completed the 
disorder of public principles and private mo- | 
nls, from which it arose. A nun, to the great 
scandal of the faithful, and particularly of the | 
historian Ducas, who relates the anecdote, em- 
braced the religion of Mahomet, prayed to the 
Prophet of Mecca, wore the Turkish garb, and 
neglected to observe the Lent. The care and 
means of repairing the walls had been intrust- 
edto two monks, who buried the money, in- | 
stead of expending it in the public service; and 
the treasure of seventy thousand ducats, after- | 
wards dug up by the conquerors, exposed their | 
‘lind avarice and wanton perfidy. To the 
Moslems the conquest of the city was express- 
ly promised in the Koran—* Know ye a city | 
fncom d on two sides by water and on the 
third by land; the jast hour shall not come, be- 
fore it be taken by sixty thousand of the faith- 
fal.” In another passage the prophet is more 
explicit—“ They shall conquer Constantino- 
ple; the army that conquers it is the best of 
wmies."" These words had encouraged the 
Arabs seven times to attempt its siege, and on 


| years, and lived seventy-two, minus one. 
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one of these occasions to remain seven years 
encamped before its walls. Their failure threw 
no discredit on the discreet vagueness of pro- 
phetic language; buat there were not want- 
ing in the Ottoman camp some sheiks and fa- 
natics who attempted to fix with human pre- 
sumption the precise day and hour when the 
city was to fall. Their inspiration or sagacity 
proved false; the dying light of the Roman 
name relumed in a manner worthy of its for- 
iner splendour, and a feeble garrison of seven 
thousand men, excited by the example of the 
heroic Palewologus, withstood for’ fifty-three 
days an army of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. “ Thus,” says M. Von Hammer, “ fell 
the city of seven names, seven hills, and seven 
towers, taken from the seventh of the Palewo- 
logi, by the seventh sultan of the Ottomans.” 
The seven names here alluded to are Byzanti- 
um, Antonina, Roma Nova, Constantinople, 
Farruk (an Arabic word signifying the earth 
divider), Islambol (the fulness of faith), and 
Ummeddinja (or mother of the world). Our 
author, in the true oriental spirit, pays a super- 
stitious attention to these and similar coinci- 
dences. He tells us that the fall of Constanti- 
nople was foreshown by that of Adrianople, 
which was also built on seven hills; and he 


| might have added that the ensign of the cres- 


cent, which the Ottomans adopted from the 
Seljukian Turks, had blazed on the standard of 
ancient Byzantium, and now only resumed its 
old dominion. 

A reverence for particular numbers has at 
all times distinguished the nations of the East, 
and as their historians are careful to record 
and to adorn whatever illustrates their mystic 
doctrine, oriental history abounds in these 
arithmetical anecdotes. The life of Timar, 
which is ably sketched by M. Von Hammer, 
exhibits most completely this play of fortune 
and of figures. The number nine is held in 
the highest respect by the Tartars, and it mea- 
sures almost all the turns and events of that 
great conqueror’s life. He began his career at 
the age of twenty-seven, or three times nine, 
waged eighteen wars, won twenty seven 
crowns, returned nine times to his palace at 
Samarcand, had nine wives, and married the 
ninth in his sixty-third year, reigned thirty-six 
It is 
certainly a peculiar fate which ry ° a man 
to marry nine wives, and to wed in his grand 
climacteric ; but as to the wars and the con- 
quests, the enumerations may be in some mea- 
sure arbitrary; at all events, where a predilec- 
tion to certain numbers is known to exist, we 
must view the historians with suspicion. We 
smile at the tasteful fancy of Herodotus, who 
divided his history into nine books in compli- 
megt to the Muses; but Abulgazi Khan, in 
waking a-similar division, through an abstract 
preference of that number, betrays a weakness 
that may occasionally lead him into error. It 
is the duty of a historian to understand, but 
not to adopt the peculiar sentiments of the na- 
tion he deseribes; M. Von Hammer, however, 
collects all coincidences of dates, names and 
numbers (which the breath of scepticism would 
in most cases*easily disperse) as seriously and 
as studiously as if he thought that he thereby 
coytributed to the philosophy of history, or un- 
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veiled the plans of Providence. We are willin 
to believe, that all things here are measured, 
but certainly not by the meshes of an arbitrary 
system, to which it is impossible to ascribe an 
object or design, save that of nourishing the 
errors of the superstitious. 

It is curious to contemplate the rapidity 
with which the Ottoman Turks became a great 
and formidable nation; seventy years after this 
petty tribe first wandered from the Highlands 
of Armenia, while occupying the hills on the 
southern borders of Bithynia, they became an 
independent community under Osman; in lit- 
tle more than half a century afterwards they 
had made themselves masters of Adrianople, 
and the greater part of Romania. Another half 
century witnessed the battle of Nicopolis, in 
which the Hungarian army and the flower of 
European chivalry fell before the sabres of this 
new and overwhelming enemy. Again, ano- 
ther half century brings us to the taking of 


Constantinople, and an equal period intervenes | 


till the conquest of Egypt and the subjugation 
of Hungary. Let us now endeavour to observe 
by what gradations this people laid aside the 
habits of nomadic life, and imperceptibly as- 
sumed the organization of a more advanced 
stage of society. 

The shepherd warriors who acknowledged 
Osman for their chief submitted only to the 
temperate control of patriarchal authority. 
The captains who attended him in his preda- 
tory expeditions were viewed as his comrades 
and not as vassals. There might perhaps have 
been no limits to his power, but those arising 
from the danger of abusing it, because in a pri- 
mitive state of society there is no law but that 
of usage; yet in a small pastoral community, 


connected by the strong sentiments of kindred, | 
and where all bear arms, the sway of the chief- | 


tain must rather resemble that of a father than 
of a despot. While the Turks still wandered 
with their flocks and herds, their hereditary 
usages might suffice for their government ; but 
with the possession of towns and the commence- 
ment of a scheme of conquest, new laws and 
institutions were required 

Urchan, too busily employed in conquests to 
engage in making laws, consigned that impor- 
tant task to his brother Aladdin. He is the first 
legislator and vizir, or burden-bearer, in the 
Ottoman history, but he differed essentially 
from those who succeeded him in the latter ca- 
pacity; he shared with his brother the cares of 
administration, while future vizirs, though pos- 
sessing undivided power, were at the same 
time slaves depending on the nod of a despotic 
master. The objects which engaged the atten- 
tion of Aladdin were the coining of money, the 
refrulation of dress, and that ofthe army. The 
right of coining money is in the East one,of 
the two special prerogatives of sovereignty ; 
the other is the right of naming the prince in 
the public prayers on Friday. The form of the 
head dress, likewise, has been at all times a 
matter of importance in the East, where it 


served in ancient times, as it does at the pre- | 
sent day, to distinguish different ranks and peo- | 
Aladdin fixed the shape of the white felt | 


le. 
nats, by which the Turks were to be discrimi- 
nated from the Greeks and neighbouring na- 
tions 


Since the first assumption by Osman of | 
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| sovereign power, the style of the Ottoman 
| rulers has thrice been changed, and each time 
| with the accession of a more = title. 
Bajazet I. exchanged the title of Emir for that 
of Sultan. Cantemir indeed supposes Osman 
to have been elected Sultan, and to bave for- 
mally proclaimed himself the Emperor of the 
Turks; but that historian, who follows with- 
out criticism his Turkish guides, and never 
leaves them but to commit new errors, was too 
ignorant of geography to detect the absurdity 
of this story by a reference to the narrow do- 
mains over which Osman’s rule extended. 
After the conquest of Constantinople by Maho- 
met IT., the Sultan was also styled the Lord of 
two Continents and of two Seas; and, finally, 
when Selim |. had carried his conquering arms 
into Egypt and Arabia, the Lord of twe Conti- 
nents took the more glorious title of Defender 
of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 

We now proceed to consider the military in- 
stitutions uf Aladdin, which, connected as they 
are with the rise, and perhaps with the down- 
fail of the Ottoman empire, are entitled to the 
most patient attention. The early victories of 
Osman and his successor were not won by su- 
perior tactics, or by numerous and well disci- 
plined armies. The Turks, who descended 
trom the heights of Temnos to the conquest of 
Brusa and Nicomedia, were little better than 
marauding parties, whose whole strength lay 
in their hardy habits and their fidelity to one 
another. The numerous parties that after- 
wards crossed over into Europe in the hope of 
pillage, were in many instances beaten, a proof 
that the Greeks had still some advantages in 
arms or discipline, which compensated their 
want of courage. The Turks, however, attack- 
ed a crumbling empire, in which the principles 
of dissolution were rapidly at work, and whose 
want of any effective government or spirit of 
union made it an easy prey. 

Urchan, who achieved his conquests with his 
cavalry, was desirous to introduce an equal 
firmness and combination among his foot sol- 
diers. He first instituted a corps of infantry 
called Jaja, receiving pay, and marshalled in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands, with a regular 
gradation of officers. The fierce Turkmans, 
however, though kept together by this institu- 
tion, could not be easily brought to submit to 
military subordination. Urchan consulted with 
his brother, the Vizir, and with Kara Chalil 
Chendereli, the judge of the army. The latter, 
well acquainted with the unruly spirit of the 
Turkmans, conceived the design of rearing up 
in the doctrine of Islam the children of the 
conquered Christians, and enrolling them in & 
separate corps; the Prophet declares that every 
new-born child comes into the world with a 
disposition towards the true faith, so that reli- 
gion as well as policy concurred to recommend 
the plan which rested the military strength o 
the Ottomans on the triple abandonment of 
| friends, country, and religion. “ This black 
invention,” says M. Von Hammer, in very cha- 
racteristic language, “ was due to the black 
(Kara) Chalil Chendereli, and has a diabo- 
lical complexion much blacker than the pow- 
der almost contemporaneously discovered by 
Schwartz (Black) in Europe.” 

The Jeni-cheri (Janizaries), or new troops, 
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received their name and the distinguishing 
form of their caps from the dervise Hadji Beg- 
tash, who blessed them and promised them vic- 

in the name of heaven. The liberality 
with which their wants were supplied was re- 
called to their attention by the names of “their 
officers, and by other contrivances. The colo- 
nel, or head of a regiment, was called the 
tshorbadgi, or soup-maker ; the officers next in 
rank were chief cooks and water drawers ; the 
soldiers carried a wooden spoon in front of their 
caps instead of a tuft or feather, and the kettle 
or cauldron was the sacred standard and rallying 
point of every regiment. These singular forms 
remained unchanged among the Janizaries to 
the last, and institutions which select the crav- 
ings of the stomach as the passion to be ap- 
pealed to, throw a curious light on the civiliza- 
tion of the people among whom they originated. 
The niiimber and the pay of the Janizaries 
were much increased under Mahomet II., and 
the corps continued to be recruited by children 
of captives taken in war, or by those of Chris- 
tian subjects, till the reign of Mahomet IV., 
when the custom began of admitting into the 
regiments the children of the soldiers them- 
py After this innovation the Janizaries 
became a sort of military caste, transmitting 
from father to son the profession, if not the ex- 
ercise of arms. The Turkish historians are 
unanimous in the praises they bestow on this 
wise and pious institution, which made so many 
warriors on earth, and won so many souls for 
heaven. The number of the corps, originally 
one thousand, was raised under Mohammed II. 
totwelve, under Solyman to twenty, and by 
Mohammed IV. to forty thousand, so that, in 
all probability, the number of Christian chil- 
dren forcibly converted to Islam, trained to fa- 
naticism and military servitude, could not have 
been less than five hundred thousand. 

After the incorporation of the Janizaries, the 
Jaja,or Turkish infantry, received grants of 
land, on condition of clearing the roads for the 
army in campaigns. In this sort of service no 
great evil could arise from their impatience of 
strict discipline. This corps of pioneers—for 
we have borrowed both the name and thing 
from the Ottoman army—was gradually in- 
creased from one to twenty thousand. The 
cavalry also underwent a partial regulation by 
Aladdin. The standing troops amounted at 
first to two thousand four hundred, and, under 
the name of spahis, or horsemen, were soon the 
terror of Europe as well asof Asia. The spa- 
his received gifts of land, and represented in 
ul respects the chivalrous companions to whom 
Osman and his successor owed their earliest 
Vietories. 

The creation of the Janizaries took place in 
the year 1330, or thirty-three years earlier than 
the date assigned to it by Cantemir, and copied 
fom him by all the European writers. Here 
we have an instance of a standing army, a full 
century before that of Charles VII. in France, 
which is the first example recorded in Euro- 
pean history. The establishment of a perma- 
tent military force must form a remarkable 
*poch in the history of any country; bat con- 
Mituted like that of the Ottoman princes, and 

to the ill-ecombined forces of Eastern 
, it must have possessed an overwhelin- 
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ing superiority. Indeed, laying out of the ques- 
tion the numbers and the hardihood of the 
troops, it is probable that the Ottoman army 
was better constituted in the fourteenth centu- 
ry than any army in Europe; the English, who 
in that age appear to have had a great superi- 
ority in infantry, at least, could aione perhaps 
have successfully opposed it. 

The institution of the Janizaries is in gene- 
ral considered merely in a military point of 
view, and the effect which it had on the cha- 
racter of the Ottoman government is wholly 
overlooked. Yet the solptions subsisting be- 
tween the prince and the people visibly altered 
from that time forward. Thé Janizaries, in their 
pristine vigour, were allied with the Turks only 
by religion and loyalty ; there existed between 
them no ties of kindred, no sympathies of com- 
mon origin; the new troops made the sultan in- 
dependent of the intractable spirit of the Turks, 
who had not yet quite forgotten the equality of 
the pastoral life; they were in truth not only 
the means of conquest, but the instruments of 
despotism. We see no reason to believe that 
Osman himself possessed a greater share of 
power among We fo pe than is usually exer- 
cised by the chief of a Tartar tribe, who may 
be more properly called the centre of his com- 
munity than the head of it; but after the ap- 
pointment of a standing army, we see victor 
and arbitrary sway advancing hand in hand. 
Body guards of slaves and foreigners are fa- 
miliar in the histories of every despotic govern- 
ment. The guards of the caliphs were recruit- 
ed from the roving Turkmans, the children of 
Georgians and Circassians were reared up in 
the ranks of the more modern Mamelukes. To 
divide the soldiery from the people is more the 
object in all such cases, than the formation of 
an obedient and disciplined army. Those who 


| are in possession of absolute power find in- 


stinctively the means by which it may be up- 
held. When Cephalonia was first conquered 
by the Turks under Mahomet II., the wretched 
inhabitants were carried off to Constantinople ; 
the married couples were torn asunder, and the 
men forced to marry negro women, the women 
negro men, in order that a mulatto progeny 
might be reared for the service of the seraglio. 

The prejudices of mankind, no less than the 
policy of society, favours the transmission of 
rank and property by inheritance, and it was 
natural that Osman and his followers, while 
rewarding the companions of their arms, should 
contemplate the continuance of dignities in the 
families of those on whom they were bestowed. 
That they soon ceased to be hereditary we 
must ascribe to the want of a fixed law of suc- 
cession, as much as to the jealousy of the sul- 
tans. Aladdin, the brother and vizir of Ur- 
chan, had also the title of Pasha, that is, foot 
of the shah, a title probably of great antiquity 
in the East; for Xenophon tells us that the 
ministers of the Persian king were called the 
king's hands, feet, eyes, or ears, according to 
the nature of their respective offices. Indeed, 
the title may be obscurely discerned in the 
Bessus of Arrian. After the death of Aladdin, 
Soliman, the son of Urchan, succeeded to the 
office of vizir; and to this high rank be united, 
like his uncle, the titles of pasha and begler- 
beg, or prince of princes. Soliman was the 
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last prince of the royal family who united so 
many titles, or held the office of vizir. This 
post remained vacant for ten years after his 
decease, and was then bestowed on Kara Cha- 
lil Chendereli, never more to be discontinued. 
The author of the standing army and of the in- 
stitution of the Janizaries was thus rewarded 
at the age of eighty by the first dignity in the 
state; but what is more remarkable, the office 
remained in his family for four generations, 
till the taking of Constantinople. Semodiasely 
after that event, Chalil Pascha, the grand vizir, 
was executed by the order of the sultan, who 
suspected him of a secret understanding with 
the Greeks. This is the first instance in the 
Ottoman history of the execution of the grand 
vizir, and the bloody example has been in the 
issue one-and-twenty times repeated. With 
the execution of the Vizir Chalil by Mahomet 
II. was extinguished the hereditary title to 
that high office, and in the series of grand vizirs 
who succeeded for many years, the great ma- 
jority were Greeks or Albanians by birth, rear- 
ed perhaps in the ranks of the Janizaries, and 
more devoted to the cause of despotism than 
the proud and generous Turks could possibly 
have been. 

Some posts in the Ottoman court and in the 
army appear to have continued in the same 
families for two or three centuries. The Akind- 
shi, or light horse, who scoured the plains of 
Germany, as far as Ratisbon, at the time of the 
first siege of Vienna, were led by their heredi- 
tary Hetman, Michalogli, a descendant of Kise 
Michal, the valiant comrade of Osman. “ This 
unalterable fixedness of primitive institutions,” 
says M. Von Hammer, “ we meet with at every 
step in the history of the Ottomans, and often 
aids the labour of the historian in connecting 
the past with the present.” But he might 
have added, that this permanence of hereditary 
rights is more remarkable where it does occur, 
because it is an exception to the general rule; 


and more interesting because, proceeding from | 


the foundation of the empire, as we approach 
more modern times we find its traces continu- 
ally diminishing 
We have already observed, that the brother 
and the son of Urchan shared in the adminis- 
tration of the state, and that after them no 
rinces of the royal blood were allowed so 
eee a share of influence. No rule of succes- 
sion was fixed, and the right to the throne 
being doubtfully balanced between the appoint- 


ment of the reigning sultan, the choice of the 


troops, and the abilities of the candidate, jea- 
lousies and dissentions rapidly multiplied in the 
family of the prince. Bajazet was the first to 
set the example of fratricide, and commenced 
his reign by putting to death his only brother 
Jacub, “ remembering,” says the Turkish his- 


torian Seadeddin, “ the text of the Koran, that | 


disturbance is worse than execution.” This 
stern act of state expediency has been magni- 
fied by European writers into the murder of 
seven brothers. But executions of this kind 
are of too frequent occurrence in the his- 
tory of Eastern nations to excite surprise; an 
enactment, however, like that of Mahomet II. 
which stamped with formal legality this barba- 
rous practice, is unique in the annals of man- 
kind. “The lawyers have decided that those 


of the Ottoman Empire. 


of my posterity who succeed to the supreme 
power may, in order to secure the peace of the 
world, put their brothers to death. Let them 
deal accordingly.” Such are the terms of, 
law made in Europe in the fifteenth century, 
and by a people whose earlier history affords 
no traces of such outrageous ferocity. 

By another law of Mahomet, it was provided 
that the descendants of the Sultan's daughter 
should receive only rich Sandjacks, and not 
the domains of a Beglerbeg. Thus none of the 
imperial family, except the sons of the reign. 
ing prince, could aspire beyond the honours of 
a single horse tail. But this law can in reality 
affect only grandsons of the sultan’s daughters, 
since their male children are all destroyed a 
the moment of their birth. This barbarou 
practice also is supposed to have commenced 
in the reign of the conqueror, but no lawis 
extant by which it is established. The prac. 
tice of putting female infants to death was 
common among the Arabians at the time of the 
prophet’'s appearance, and one of his greatest 
services to humanity was the complete aboli- 
tion of that inhuman custom. It has never. 
theless been since revived by the commanders 
of the faithful, and the voice of the Ulem 
gives to it the sanction of religion. 

While we are tracing historically the growth 
of the Ottoman constitution, it may be worth 
while to survey the disposition given by the 
conqueror to the administrative departments 
The state is metaphorically considered in the 
East as a house, or rather as a tent, the most 
conspicuous part of which, the door, or Porte, 
may be poetically taken for the whole. These 
figurative expressions appear singular to us in 
a strange language, while they escape obser- 
vation in our own. But yet there is obviously 
}a near relation between the court, which 
| among European nations is taken to represent 
the political edifice, and the gateway, or porte, 
which serves the same purpose in the East. 
Among the Latins, the expressions atrium and 
limen, or court and gateway, though not ap 
plied to the state, were yet employed to signify 
| the whole building; the former rarely, the lat- 
| ter more frequently, and both in a poetic and 

elevated sense. The word Porte, however, 
being once employed to signify the govern 
ment, is naturally transferred, in its new sense, 
to the various departments of administration, 
} each of which is thus denominaved a Porte, 
and then the chief or central department takes 
the name of the Sublime Porte. As the tent 
is supported by four props, so it was right that 
the temple of the state should also rest upon 
four pillars. Mahomet accordingly established 
four ranks of officers, viz. the vizirs or minis 
ters, the kadiaskers or judges of the army, the 
| defterdars or treasurers, and the nishandshis 
or secretaries, who are styled, in their ranks 
collectively, the pillars of the state. The num- 
| ber four, we must observe, appears to have bees 
originally held in great esteem by the Turks, 
_ and accordingly we find it recurring frequently 
| in their earliest institutions. There was at first 
| but one vizir; the number, however, was afler 
| wards increased to four, to preserve the har 
| mony of the edifice. The chief of them then 
took the name of grand-vizir, with all the av 
thority of the empire. The other vizirs art 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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of three horse-tails, and are privileged 
to sit as councillors in the divan. Such is the 
simple architecture of the Ottoman adminis- 
tration. 

While the state law and military organiza- 
tion of the Ottomans were thus arriving at ma- 
turity, their religious institutions were propor- 
tionally developed. The Koran is opposed to 
monastic orders, but its most positive precepts 
could not prevent the growth of a system so 
gratifying to idle and ignorant fanatics. In 
spite of these, the orders of faquirs and dervises 
rapidly increased among the prophets follow- 
ers, and are vulgarly supposed in the East to 
meet in equal array the seventy-two heresies 
of Islam. Not more than half, however, of 
this number are to be found in Turkey, and 
of these, twelve orders existed before the Ot- 
toman history begins. Of the orders which 
were instituted at the commencement of the 
empire, none is so remarkable in a historical 
point of view as that of Hadgi Begtash, the 
dervise who pronounced his blessing on the 
Janizaries, and whose children they were call- 
ed. As the Janizaries were all incorporated in 
this order, it became a military as well as reli- 
ious brotherhood, and it is nut improbable in- 

that it was copied from the Christian 
oder of Knights Templars, or of those of St. 
Joho, whose bravery was known to Urchan by 
the conquest of Smyrna. Thus the martial 
ardour of the Janizaries was inflamed by reli- 
gious enthusiasm. The sheik of the religicus 
order was also the head of one of the regi- 
ts; and eight dervises, stationec in the 
or barracks, prayed day and night for the 


men 
cam; 
welbre of the corps. 

Mosques were built and schools founded by 
Osman and his successors in all the conquered 
towns; but no connected system of ecclesitsti- 
cal administration, no established hierarchy, 


existed till the time of Mahomet II. The con- 
queror of Constantinople instituted the body of 
the Ulema, which combines, in a well regu- 
lated series, all the ministers of law and reli- 
gon. The character of this body we have 
given in a former number, (see No. III. p. 255,) 
and we shall at present only observe, that the 
merit of the institution appears to us extreme- 
ly questionable. The influence of this power- 
ful order may indeed prevent the dissolution of 
the Ottoman empire, but there can be no doubt 
that it impedes its progressive civilization. 
From this brief review of the early constitu- 
tions of the Ottomans, it will be manifest that 
the bigotry and cruelty which characterize their 
tonals grew up with the power of their sul- 
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bias of the Ottoman government, we shall be 
better able to appreciate the merits of Soliman, 
under whose administration it. reached its full 
strength and complete developmeht. In the 
affairs of mankind, as well as in the physical 
constitution of the individual, we may observe 
a periodical activity in the animating principle. 
Great events and great characters so often 
arise grouped together, that the history of the 
world is in fact reduced to the history of those 
brilliant epochs. The age of Soliman is one 
of those remarkable periods in which new im- 

ulses are given to the progress of society. 

he discoveries of Vasco de Gama, and of Co- 
lumbus, with the doctrines of the Reformation, 
betrayed and promoted the increasing move- 
ment. Of the great princes, the contempora- 
ries of Soliman, Robertson only enumerates 
Charles V., Henry VIII., Francis [., and Pope 
Leo X. But Sigismund I. of Poland, and 
Gritti, Doge of Venice, yielded to none of 
these in solid claims to fame ; and still farther 
from the ferment of Western Europe, Ivan 
Vassilievich, the conqueror of Astracan, laid 
the foundation of the future greatness of Rus- 
sia. In the east, Shah Ismail, who established 
in Persia the dynasty of the Sofis, and Shah 
Abkar in India, the greatest of the Great Mo- 
guls, rivalled in glory, and perhaps surpagsed 
in achievements, their great European contem- 
poraries. 

Soliman I., known in European histories as 
the great and the magnificent, is by the Turk- 
ish writers entitled the lawgiver, (Kanuwni,) 
the lord of his century, and the completer of 
the perfect ten. He was born in the year 900 
of the Hegira, which though among us reck- 
oned the last of the ninth, is by Asiatics con- 
sidered the first year of the tenth century. 
The meaning of his last two titles may be rea- 
dily guessed from what we have already said 
respecting the time of Osman’s appearance. 
As the conqueror Timur, in flattering confor- 
mity with Tartar superstition, made his appear- 
ance in the beginning of the ninth century, so 
Soliman, (in the character of a legislator, bet- 
ter suited to the perfect number ten,) the tenth 
Sultan of the Ottomans, came forth in the 
tenth century, as its lord or presiding genius. 
The fates cannot better prepare the greatness 
of a hero than by turning the tide of a popular 
superstition in his favour. Under the lord of 
his century, the completer of ie pret ten, 
the Ottoman empire developed its full strength 
and character ; it reached that summit of fame 


| and greatness, at which the historian may 


tans, and have no peculiar connexion with the | 


ptimitive hab'ts of the people. 
wtset, the sons and brothers of the reigning 
ptince assisted him in the council, and accom- 
nied him to the field; they were soon ex- 
ued from an important share in the adminis- 
tion; the law of imperial fratricide was 


At the first | 
| dent of his predestined success. 


most advantageously pause, to contemplate 
the opposite prospects of its rise and its decay. 

Soliman himself appears to have been confi- 
The only 
points in which the Ottoman arms had been 
hitherto foiled were Rhodes and Belgrade, 


| from both which places Mahomet the Con- 


de a century and a half after the commence- | 


ent of the empire; and more than a century 


ed before the barbarisin of this state policy | 


is completed by the law or custom of con- 
ng the princes to the harem, till the throne 
the bow-string relieves them from enthral- 
nt 


Having thus marked the growth and early 


queror had been repulsed with dishonour. 
Soliman selected them at once as the objects 
of his attack. In the first year of his reign, 
Belgrade, at that time thought one of the 


| strongest fortresses in Europe, was foreed to 


submit to the overwhelming strength of the 
Turkish army. Notwithstanding the terms of 
the capitulation, the garrison was put to the 
sword. The next year an immense armament 
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was equipped against Rhodes, and this bulwark 
of Christendom, left to its fate by the princes 
of Europe, was won with the loss of above a 
hundred thousand lives. The articles of capi- 
tulation, by which the inhabitants were al- 
lowed to preserve their property and their 
churches, were also violated here. The siege 
of Rhodes is remarkable in history, not only 
for the gallant defence made by the knights, 
under the heroic grand master, Villiers de |'Isle 
Adam, but also for the first use of bombs, which 
were employed by the Turks, and for the in- 
vention of countermines by Martinengo, a Ve- 
netian engineer. 

The successes of the sultan in his first cam- 
paign were announced to all the authorities in 
the empire. An envoy was also sent to Ve- 
nice, with the intelligence of the capture of 
Belgrade: he was pompously received by the 
senate, and presented with a purse of three 
hundred ducats. The republic of Venice had 
maintained the most friendly intercourse with 
the Sublime Porte from the time of Soliman's 
accession. The peace between the states was 
renewed in December, 1521, and a convention, 
consisting of thirty articles, was drawn up; 
the existence of which has escaped the notice 
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retire—bloodshed and devastation marking the 
course of his army. To Moroth, belonging to 
the Bishop of Gran, many thousands of the 
people had retired with their property, relying 
on the strength of the castle: the Turkish a. 
tillery, however, soon levelled it, and the 
wretched fugitives were indiscriminately buteb. 
ered. No less than 25,000 fell here; and the 
whole number of the Hungarians destroyed in 
the barbarous warfare of this single catpaign 
amounted to at least 200,000 souls. 

‘** By a singular accident,” says our author, 
“ the bloody affair of Moroth is not mentioned 
by the Turkish writers, while the historians of 
the conquered party relate it with all the frank- 
ness of distress. A proof, among many others, 
that in order to have complete as well as im- 
partial information, it is necessary to listen to 
both sides. At Peterwardein, the bridge over 
the Danube was completed in five days. At 
Adrianople the sultan remained a week, and 
entered Constantinople after an absence of 
seven months The three statues (of Herev- 
les, Diana, and Apollo,) which had been taken 
from the royal castle at Buda, were, at the 
suggestion of Ibrahim, the grand vizir, placed 


| on pedestals, as trophies, before his palace in 


of Daru and the other historians of the repub- | 


lic—so well could the Venetian senate guard 
the secrets of their state. 
sions were made for the security of merchants 


In this treaty provi- | 


and the inviolability of their property; the | 
powers of commercial ministers were recog- | 
nised and defined, and a variety of regulations | 
| the other hand, or rather his Vizir Ibrahim, 


made for the benefit of trade ;—the last two ar- 
ticles, however, are of a different character ; 
in these the republic stipulates to pay an an- 


nual tribute of ten thousand ducats for Cyprus, 


and five hundred for Zante. 
is an interesting specimen of early diplomacy. 
Almost all the points which have since been ar- 
ranged between the Porte and other powers 
were already included in the provisions of this 
treaty. 

Among the many distinctions of Soliman’s 
reign must be noticed the increased diplo- 
matic intercourse with European nations. 


This document | 


the Hippodrome, to match the obelisk, the co 
lumn, and bronze pillar of twisted snakes—the 
ruins of which still ornament this square, while 
the statues have long since disappeared. Ms- 
homet the Conqueror, at his entrance into 
Constantinople, had struck off the heads of the 
bronze snakes. The conqueror of Buda, on 


erected instead of them three statues, which, 
being looked upon as idols, proved a crying 
abomination to the pious Moslems. The poet 
Fighani remarked, in a pasquinade, that ‘ Ibra- 
him ‘of old (Abraham) had broken the idols, 
but that this one set them up.” The unhappy 
poet, after being first paraded through the 
city on an ass, atoned by his death for the free- 
dom of his sarcasm.” 

On the death of the King of Hungary, the 
claims of Ferdinand to the vacant throne were 


| contested by Zapolya, a Transylvanian noble. 


Three years after the capture of Rhodes, ap- | 


peared the first French ambassador at the Ot- 
toman Porte; he received a robe of honour, a 


present of two hundred ducats, and, what was | 


more to his purpose, a promise of a campaign in 
Hangary, which should engage on that side 


the arms of Charles and his brother Ferdinand. | 
Soliman kept his promise. At the head of | 
100,000 men and 300 pieces of artillery, he | 


commenced this memorable campaign. 
the fatal field of Mohacs the fate of Hungary 
was decided in an unequal fight. King Lewis, 
as he fled from the Turkish sabres, was drown- 
ed in a morass. 


On | 


On the side of the former were indubitable 
right and the majority of the nation; the latter 
was actively supported by the discontented no- 
bility, who were unwilling to see the throne of 
the Arpads now filled by a stranger. Zapolys, 
unable to make head against his rival without 
foreign succour, applied to the Ottoman Porte, 
and set the humiliating and, in the circum 
stances of that age, disgraceful example of 
league offensive and defensive between a Chris 
tian nation and the enemies of Christendom. 


| When this transaction was known, the first 


The next day the sultan re- | 


ceived in state the compliments of his officers. | 
The heads of 2000 of the slain, including those | 
of seven bishops and many of the nobility, were | 


piled 4 as a trophy before his tent. Seven 
days after the battle, a tumultuous cry arose 


in the camp to massacre the prisoners and 


peasants—and in consequence 4000 men were 
put to the sword. The keys of Buda were 
sent to the conqueror, who celebrated the 
Feast of Bairam in the castle of the Hungarian 


| 


kings. Fourteen days afterwards he began to | a confinement of nine months was dismissed 


Austrian embassy to the Porte was despatched, 
to demand a restitution of the Hungariaa 
towns. The grand vizir took offence at Ferdi 
nand styling himself Most. Mighty. “low 
dare he apply to himself,” said that minister, 
“an epithet like this, in the face of the Eur 
peror of the Ottomans, in whose shadow the 
other Christian kings are accustomed to seek 
refuge.” When aiked who those kings wert, 
he mentioned those of France, Poland, Venice; 
and Transylvania. The ambassador, Hobor 
dansky, was then thrown into prison, and afl 





nissed 
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message, from the mouth of 
Soliman himself, “ Your master has hitherto 
had little of our neighbourhood and acquaint- 
ance—but he shall enjoy them hereafter; tell 
him, that I will come myself, with all my 


forces, to make him the restitution he de- | 


mands; and let him carefully prepare every 
thing for our reception.” Hobordansky, a 
blunt soldier, replied, “ That his master would 
be happy to meet the emperor as a friend, but 
also knew how to receive him as an enemy.” 
Such was the treatment of the first Austrian 
ambassador at the Sublime Porte. 

The sultan prepared to keep his engage- 
ment. His favourite and grand vizir, Ibra- 
him, was ae serasker or generalissimo. 

iploma which conferred his rank, 

Soliman sent him three fur pelisses, cight ca- 
parisoned horses, a ninth bearing a scymitar, 
bow, and quiver, richly set with jewels, six 
horse-tails, and seven flags instead of the four 
usually attached to his quality and station. 
The seven flags were intended to attract the 
benign influence of the seven planets. These 
arrangements being made, Soliman began his 
march on a Monday, as in his preceding cam- 
paigns, that being the luckiest day for the 
commencement of an arduous undertaking. 
At Mohacs, Zapolya came to meet him, and 
did homage for his kingdom, so that the same 
field which had before witnessed the defeat of 
the Hungarians and the extinction of their re- 
line, now witnessed the shame of their vo- 
tary humiliation. After a siege of six days, 


Buda surrendered, on condition that the lives 
of the garrison should be spared; the Janiza- 


ries, however, enraged at a capitulation which 
disappointed their hopes of plunder, put the 
Germans to the sword when they were in the 
at of withdrawing. A few days after, the 
wretched Zapolya was placed on the throne, 
and invested with the ensigns of royalty, not 
by the vizir or chief officers of the Porte, but 
by a segbanbashi or adjutant of the Janizaries. 
Soliman now directed his march against 
Vienna, where he arrived on the 27th of Sep- 
tember. His light cavalry, fifty or sixty thou- 
d in number, had scoured the country se- 
days before. Desolation attended his 
ogress; but as he had really encountered no 
sition, his triumph was not that of vic- 

. In the village of Simmering, near Vi- 
the Neugebaude, or Vew Buildings, as 

tey are called, still mark the wide compass of 
stent. Twelve thousand Janizaries were sta- 
d around it. The whole army occupied 

is positions in seven different camps; the park 


artillery, consisting of four hundred pieces, | 


placed between St. Mark and the Wie- 
rg. The operations of the siege were 
diately commenced. The grand vizir 
If rode round the walls in disguise to re- 
bitre their strength, and on one occasion 
trowly escaped being taken prisoner. Not- 
ithstanding the strength of the Turkish artil- 
, and the numerical inferiority of the garri- 

) Which scarcely amounted to a tenth of the 
ng army, the latter made no progress; 
were repulsed at every assault, and suf- 

i severely from the sallies of the Ger- 
After the siege had lasted about a fort- 
with little prospect of @ termination, the 


eum.—Vor. XV. 
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courage of the Turks began to droop. The 
sultan, to raise their spin, rode himself to 
view the breaches. Immense sums of money 
were distributed among the soldiers. Twenty 
ducats were promised to each of the Janizaries, 
and the man who first mounted the walls was 
| to have, if a common spahi, a reward of six 
| hundred ducats, if a subashi, or captain, the 
| government of a province. The courage of 
| the troops being inflamed by these means, a 
general assault was ordered on the 14th of Oc- 
tober. Several mines were successfully sprung, 
and breaches of great extent laid open, yet 
such was the desperate valour of the defenders, 
that the Turks were repeatedly driven back 
with great slaughter; and it was in conse- 
quence resolved to raise the siege. As soon 
as the movements in the camp of the Ottomans 
discovered their preparations for retreat, the 
citizens displayed their joy by the firing of 
guns, ringing of bells, and waving of colours. 

Soliman sought to divert attention from his 
failure by the pomps of the divan and the dis- 
tribution of donatives. The Janizaries received 
the promised reward of twenty ducats; to Ibra- 
him, the sultan presented five purses or six 
thousand ducats, and a scymitar richly adorned 
with precious stones. A great many historians, 
and Robertson among the rest, ascribe the un- 
prosperous issue of this siege to the treachery 
of the grand vizir; but for this charge against 
Ibrahim there is no ground discoverable either 
in the Turkish historians or in the official do- 
cuments of the time. The late season of the 
year, the discontent of the Asiatic troops, who 
suffered severely from the climate, and the 
scarcity of provisions resulting from the de- 
structive mode of Turkish warfare, were sufti- 
cient to make it necessary to raise the siege; 
and we may reject as utterly groundless the 
suspicions of [brahim’s honour and integrity. 

When Soliman returned to Constantinople, 
he celebrated his triumph by festivals and pub- 
lic shows. He received the homage of his 
chief officers and grandees on a throne raised 
in the Hippodrome, among the trophies of his 
own and his ancestor's victories. The tents of 
Usunhasan, the Shah of Persia, conquered by 
Mahomet II., and of Ghavri, the Sultan of 
Egypt, dethroned by Selim I., stood beside the 
statues taken from the palace of the kings of 
Hungary. After these solemnities followed 
the reception of embassies, of which former 
historians have had little or no knowledge. 
The ambassadors of Ferdinand were strictly 
enjoined to communicate the object of their 
mission to the sultan alone, and to make use of 
no language but the German. This studied 
haughtiness of neighbouring states shows us 
how much was feared at that time from Turk- 
ish arrogance. Ibrahim laughed at théir de- 
mands; he told them that the sultan had 
marched to Buda for the purpose of meetin 
Ferdinand, and not finding him there, had ad- 
vanced to Vienna, from whence he despatched 
his horsemen in all directions in search of the 
king. Thus the Austrian ministers returned 
to Vienna without effecting their purpose. 

In order to exhibit as much as possible in 
one view the exertions of military force di- 
rected by Soliman against Austria, we shall 











give a brief sketch of his fifth campaign, called 
No. 89.—2 P 
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by the Sasi. historians. the Geren on 
pai inst the Spanish king. This too 
piace inv 1532, three years after the siege of 
‘ienna. The Emperor Charles V. on this oc- 
casion appeared for the first time at the head 
of his army, and the sultan advanced to meet 
the only potentate in Europe whom he consi- 
dered worthy to be his rival. His army con- 
sisted of above two hundred thousand men: 
with this immense host he overran the plains 
of Hungary, and met with no resistance till 
he came before the little fortress of Guns. 
This was defended by a garrison of seven 
hundred men, who were emboldened by the 
presence of the heroic Jurischitz, who com- 
manded them. In three days the Turkish ar- 
tillery had levelled the parapets of the walls, 
thirteen mines were sprung, and as many ae- 
saults directed against the place without any 
success. At length, after three weeks had 
been consumed in the siege, the sultan was 
contented with a nominal surrender, and with- 
drew his forces without occupying the town. 
Instead of marching from Guns on Vienna, as 
was expected, Soliman directed his course to 
the left through Styria, invested Gratz, with- 
out making any impression on it, and then 
begen to retrace his steps, spreading terror and 
desolation through the country as he passed 
along. Thirty thousand captives from Styria 
and fi ungary were dragged into slavery. The 
Turkish light horse, who had penetrated into 
Austria, fell in with a portion of the German 
army, and were totally cut to pieces. 

The moderate harvest of plunder and glory 
which he had reaped from this campaign, toge- 
ther with plans of conquest in the East, dis- 
posed Soliman to think of an accommodation 
with Austria. The negotiations which ensued 
are minutely related by M. Von Hammer, from 
the original documents, and interest us not 
only as curious specimens of early diplomacy, 
but from the insight they give us into the cha- 
racter of the sultan and of Ibrahim, the grand 
vizir. Of this latter personage, to whom we 
have before alluded, a particular account ap- 
pears to be now necessary. ' 

He was the son of a Greek merchant of 
Parga, and was educated, perhaps, as a musi- 
cian; at least, it was by his skilful performance 
on the violin that he first attracted notice. 
Carried off while a boy by Turkish corsairs, he 
was sold-as a slave to a widow near Magnesia, 
who spared no expense in the dress and in- 
struction of the lively young Greek. Soliman, 
hearing him one day playing on the violin, 
was so pleased with his skill, that he entered 
into conversation with him, and Ibrahim's 
sprightly talents soon wop the young prince's 
favour. On the accession of Soliman to the 
throne, the favourite was appointed to a high 
office in the seraglio; shortly after he was 
raised to the dignity of grand vizir, and obtain- 
e¢ the sultan’s sister in marriage. So great 
was the intimacy between Soliman and his 
vizir, that they frequeatly dined together, and 
even slept in the same chamber. Notes and 
letters continually passed between them, and 
they spent the evenings together in study or 
conversation. Ibrahim, however superficial his 
knowledge might have been, was certainly a 
very extraordinary man within the walls of the 
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seraglio. His lively powers, and the variety, 
his accomplishments were well caleulated te 
stimulate the genius of those with whom |» 
came in contact, and the activity and extep 
sive views which distinguish the character of 
Soliman, might have been derived, in no smal 
degree, from his association with this educate 
Greek. [brahim, besides being master of the 
Greek, Turkish, and Sclavonic, was acquaint, 
ed with the Italian and Persian languages; \y 
composed music readily, and was fond of copy. 
ing every song he heard; he delighted in read 
ing romances and histories, particularly thos 
of Hannibal and Alexander the Great; his 
knowledge of geography was respectable, ani 
his inquiries were constantly directed to dis 
cover the situation of foreign countries. The 
influence which he possessed over the sulta: 
was unbounded, and wealth and honours wer 
accumulated upon him to an unprecedented 
degree. Such was the man with whom the 
embpapndegs had to deal. 

The negotiations continued seven weeks, 
and during this time the crafty and loquaciow 
vizir held many conversations with the minis 
ters of Ferdinand. In all he says the true Gree 
character is apparent; the singular union « 
depth and volatility, of vanity and shrewdness. 

“Among other apparently indifferent anf 
unimportant questions of the vizir, respecting 
Spain and France, was also this, why the for 
mer kingdom was so much worse cultivated 
than the latter; to which Cornelius repli 
that the cause was to be sought in the want dj 
water, in the expulsion of the Moors and Je 
and in the pride of the Spanish people, wh 
were naturally more disposed to handle th 
sword than the plough. That sort of pride 
observed Ibrahim, betrays a hot brain; it i 
found also among the Greeks, who are a bold 
and high-minded people.” 

This last observation was perhaps intende 
for the Albanians, as the Turks could hardly 
accuse the Greeks of want of industry and ex 
cess of warlike spirit. The vizir afterward 
proceeded to speak of his favourite topic, him 
self. 

“ Whatever I wish to do, is done; Ie 
make a pasha of a groom, I can bestow pr 
vinces and kingdoms on whom I please, 
my master never thwarts me. If he command 
any thing which I disapprove, it comes to no 
thing. It is my will, and not his, which 
sure to be executed; peace and war are in! 
hands; I dispose of the treasures. He 
sultan) is not better clad than I am, but} 
like me. 1 was born in the same week, 
have been reared up with him since a bo 
All that he possesses, great and small, is i 
trusted to me, and I can do with it what 
please.” 

Ibrahim, speaking of the German campaigt 
strenuously denied any participation in 
murder of the prisoners at Mohacs, and boas 
of his conduct at the siege of Vienna; then fi 


| low the strictures of the Ottoman prime min 


ter on the Emperor of Germany. 

“ Charles comes into Italy, proclaims 
upon the Turks, and threatens to force 
Lutherans to renounce their heresy; he 
goes into Germany and does nothing. it 
hardly becoming in an emperor to underlay 
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he is unable to accomplish, or to say a 
ing and leave it uneffected. He announces 
council and does not hold i*; besieges Buda 

does not take it; he negotiates a peace 
between wot wand Ferdinand and Ki — 
lya, the Hungarian), and leaves the af- 
evecottied. , cand the vizir, if I thought fit, 
could this moment set Luther on the one side 
and the Pope on the other, and force them to 
hold a general council. What Charles has 
hitherto wished in vain to do, the sultan and 
he will now do together.” 

We cannot help smiling at the simplicity of 
the grand vizir, who thought of quelling the 
ferceness of religious disputants. On advert- 
ing to the ific object of the conference, the 
Emperor's letter, he thus proceeds :— 

“And this letter, says he, (taking it in his 
hand,) is not the production of a sensible and 
discreet prince. He pompously recounts his 
titles, and among them are some which do not 
belong to him. How dare he style himself 
King of Jerusalem? does he not know that the 
Great Emperor (of the Ottomans) is master of 
Jerusalem, and not the Emperor Charles? I 
know that Christian princes have visited Jeru- 

min the garb of pilgrims, but does Charles 
ose that by making such a pilgrimage he 
omes King of Jerusalem. | will take care 
no Christian be allowed to go thither for 
future.” 

The ambassadors attempted to justify the 
pption of the title by alleging ancient 
. usage, and declared that no offence was in- 

ended. Ibrahim was perhaps willing to elicit 
dlogies, and as he proceeded with the letter, 
more arrogant and captious. 

“§$till farther, (he observed,) Charles writes 
he names of his brother Ferdinand and my 
master, the Great Emperor, in the same line. 
He does well to love his brother, but ought 

to disparage my master for his sake. The 
Great Emperor has many sandjacks (pashas of 
single tail), who are more powerful than Fer- 
mand. Thy relative (said he, turning to 
Hieronymus,) the Sandjack of Kara Amid, has 

subjects than King Ferdinand. He leads 

0,000 horsemen into the field, and has more 
pahis and military vassals. The Emperor 
Charles ought to be ashamed of his style of 

ing.” 

After all this uncourteous criticism, he holds 

a little encouragement to the ambassadors, 

led with his usual vanity and gasconade. 

“If Charles makes peace with us, he will 

an emperor for the Fest time in his life; for 

will oblige the kings of France and Eng- 
the Pope and the Protestants, to acknow- 
him as such. Do you believe that the 
is sincerely attached to his interests? 
inly not, if he remembers the sack of 
and the unworthy treatment he received 
naprisoner. I have a jewel from his (the 
's) tiara, which I bought for sixty thou- 
ducats, and this raby (showing the ring 
his finger) was on the hand of the King of 
ce when he was taken prisoner. I pur- 


d it afterwards; and do -— imagine that | 


is has any friendship for the Emperor 
Phd 


He eoncladed by declaring that the letter 
too offensive to be shown to the sultan, | 
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and by intimating that, if the Emperor desired 
a peace, he ought to send ambassadors specifi- 
cally instructed to pray for it. 

he Austrian ministers, however, were firm, 
and the large concessions they were empower- 
ed to make rendered it unwise to require of 
them any further humiliation. . Peace was at 
length concluded, Ferdinand retaining posses- 
sion of the places which he held in Hungary. 
The sultan, however, did not absolutely resign 
his claims to that kingdom. Soliman himself 
addressed the ambassadors. 

“ The Padischah (the father of the shahs) 
grants you the peace which six preceding am- 
bassadors were unable to obtain. He grants it 
to you, not for seven, or five-and-twenty, or a 
hundred years, but for two or three hundred, 
or for ever, if it be not violated by yourselves: 
the padischah will treat King Ferdinand as his 
son. The dominions of the padischah belong 
to his son Ferdinand, and those of Ferdinand 
to his father.” 

This figurative relationship was assumed to 
cover the pretensions of the sultan. The idea 
of a community of possessions between the 
father and the son, however flattering it might 
be to the latter, was intended to be practically 
advantageous to the former alone. While the 
sultan was pleased to style King Ferdinand 
his son, Ibrahim condescendingly acknow- 
ledged him as his younger brother. On these 
terms of metaphorical kindred, the courts cor- 
responded for some time. Such were the hu- 
miliations by which Austria purchased her first 
peace with Turkey. 

Affairs being thus settled on the side of Eu- 
rope, Soliman was at liberty to turn all his 
forces against Persia. Historians and philolo- 

ists are agreed as to the relationship of the 

ersian and German nations. The Turks 
or inhabitants of Turan, now placed between 
the inhabitants of /ran and their descendants 
the tribe of Germans, (Wehrmanne, or hommes 
de guerre,) made war on both sides with their 
ancient and natural enemies, the tyrants with 
the men at arms. The glory of the eastern 
campaign was resigned to the indefatigablé 
Ibrahim. Tebriz or Teflis surrendered to him; 
the western provinces of Persia were added to 
the Ottoman empire, and so rapid were his 
movements that he was enabled to send for- 
ward the keys of Bagdad to the sultan, who 
advanced from Anatolia to meet him. The 
four months spent in this celebrated city by 
Soliman and his favourite, formed perhaps the 
most fortunate period of their lives. Their 
prosperity and fame had reached their great- 
est height, and the colouring of religion now 
beautified the splendour of success. The 
whole tract of country between the Tigris and 
Euphrates is hallowed ground in the legends 
of Islam; here pilgrims collect the bones of 
the martyrs of the faith; here are the graves 
of four prophets, Adam, Noah, Ezekiel and 
Esdras; and those of six imams of the pro- 
phet’s family, Ali, Hasan, Husein, Askeri, Ka- 
sim, and Taki; and here is an object still 
more worthy of devout admiration, the cavern 
from which Mehdi, the last of the twelve 
imams, is to come forth on the day of judg- 


| ment. 


In visiting these tombs and collecting these 
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traditions, the Sultan and his vizir found edi- 
fication and amusement. But Ibrahim was 
now intoxicated with the excess of his good 
fortune. The only officer of the empire who 
awakened his jealousy, was the defterdar or 
treasurer, Iskender Chelebi, (Alexander the 
gentleman,) whose favour with the Sultan had 
acquired him immense wealth and great in- 
fluence. By the machinations of Ibrahim he 
was deprived of his office, and afterwards exe- 
cuted in the streets of Bagdad. The wealth 
which accrued to the Sultan by his death may 
be estimated from his retinue, which consisted 
of nearly seven thousand slaves. About the 
same time Ibrahim ventured to assume the 
title of Serasker Sultan, an imprudent step, at 
which Soliman may have been offended, even 
if he feared nothing from the vanity which so 
openly displayed itself. On his return to Con- 
stantinople, Ibrahim concluded the first com- 
mercial treaty between France and Turkey, 
the last important act of his administration. 
His influence and intimacy with Soliman ap- 
peared to be still undiminished, when his de- 
struction was resolved upon. His excessive 
presumption and suspected fidelity are the 
causes assigned for it by the Turkish histo- 
rians; but the dreams of Soliman, who was 
haunted in his sleeping hours by the shade of 
iskender Chelebi, reveal to us the secret 
source of alienation. The scheme of retribu- 
tion in the present life is deeply entwined with 
the moral principles of our nature, and men 
make or mar their fortunes, according as they 
engage on their side, not merely the interests, 
but the sympathies of their fellow creatures. 


The vizir prepared his own fall when he pre- 


sumed to put the treasurer to death. One 
evening in Ramasan, Ibrahim went as usual to 
sup with the Sultan, and to retire to rest in 
the same chamber with him. In the morning 
he was found strangled, and the traces of his 


blood, visible in the apartment a century after, | 


showed that he had not resigned his life with- 
out resistance. He was buried in the suburb 
of Galata; no monument was raised to his 
memory, but a tree fora long time marked the 
spot where his body was interred. 

If the execution of Iskender Chelebi affected 
the spirits of Soliman, we may well suppose 
that he was not insensible to the loss of his 
early friend and companion. The narratives 
of the Turkish historians are too dry and 
meagre to throw much light on the characters 
of men; but the ascendency which Ibrahim 
obtained over the mind of Soliman shows that 
he was above the common. H.. governed the 
empire with absolute sway for fourteen years, 
and, until the last year of his life, appears 
never to have incurred the reproach of inhu- 
manity; indeed it is but justice to observe, 
that the same age which witnessed the sack of 
Rome, and Tunis delivered up by Charles V. 
to the ferocity of his soldiers, saw the serasker 
of the Turks saving Tebriz and Bagdad from 
a similar violation. 

After the death of his favourite, Soliman ap- 
years to have enjoyed but little happiness. 
He could no longer repose confidence in any 
one, or derive pleasure from the sentiments of 
friendship. The embittered state of his feel- 
ings is indirectly proved by the execution of 
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two sons and of a second vizir. The two 
young princes, Mustafa and Bajezid, were both 
sacrificed to the intrigues of the harem. The 
charms and mental endowments of a Russian 
captive, to whom Europeans have given the 
name of Roxalana, had obtained a complete 
ascendency over the mind of Soliman. The 
Sultana Chasseki, as she was called, was 
raised from the condition of a slave to that of 
a wife; a singular honour; for the Ottoma 
emperors are by a special prerogative exempt. 
ed from the ties of wedlock. Anxious tov 
cure the succession to her own son Selim, she 
used all her arts to undo the other princes, 
and the grand vizir Rustem, having married 
her daughter, readily seconded her intrigues 
Soliman was taught by their contrivances to 
dread the popularity of his sons, whose merits 
rendered them more obnoxious to the suspi- 
cions of a jealous tyrant. Mustafa was mu- 
dered in the camp at Eregli, where he came 
to pay his respects to his father. An incor- 
rect and exaggerated account of this affair, 
derived from Busbequius, whose information 
rested on hearsay alone, is given by Robertson 
and other historians. Bajezid was forced by 
the arts of his enemies to take up arms against 
his brother Selim, and being defeated, found 
means to escape into Persia. Here he was 
treated with honour, and received solemn as- 
surances of protection. The retinue of the 
Ottoman prince, about two thousand horse- 
men, displayed, during a festival at the court, 
their discipline and skill in arms. Their supe- 
rior prowess alarmed the Persian Shah, who, 
to prevent danger, contrived to remove them 
from Bajezid’s person and disperse them 
through the country. When the prince was 
thus wholly in his power, he paid attention to 
the letters and negotiations of Soliman, which, 
in formal cruelty, are unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any nation. The Sultan required the 
Shah to put Bajezid to death, or to deliver him 
up for execution. The Shah objected, that 
having sworn to the prince not to deliver him 
up to his father, he must, in order to avoid the 
violation of his oath, be contented to resign 
him to his brother Selim. The unfortunate 
prince and his four sons were soon afterwards 
despatched in prison. When the affair was 
concluded, the Shah wrote with his own hand 
a pompous letter of congratulation to Soliman, 
telling him that “evil report was bronght to 
silence, the envious made blind and the 
friendly-disposed made glad in their hearts. 
The execution of his son was celebrated by 
Soliman as a victory, by the distribution of 
presents among the officers of his court. Mu- 
rad I. had before set the example of paternal 
cruelty, by the execution of a son; but Soli- 
man exceeded the precedent, and had far less 
cause to resign the sentiments of nature. 

In the age of Soliman the intercourse of na 
tions by envoys and ambassadors was daily be- 
coming more intimate and unceasing. The 
conqueror of Buda and Bagdad, who nego 
tiated commercial treaties with France 
Venice, who extorted a tribute from the latter 
state and from Austria, likewise entered into 
friendly relations with the Usbegs, and ratified 
the first treaty of peace between Persia 
the Ottoman Porte. He also gave shelter and 
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Cees to Iskender, the fugitive prince of 


thi, who was driven from his throne by Hu- | 


majun, the father of Sultan Akbar. Asa still | 
further proof how enterprise and increasing | 
knowledge excited the political movements of | 
that , it is interesting to observe, that am- | 
temedane from the prince of Guzerat repaired | 
to Constantinople, to solicit the aid of the | 
Turks against the Portuguese. While re- | 
marking the extended diplomatic intercourse 
which distinguished the reign of Soliman, we 
must not omit to mention his correspondence | 
with Russia, to which later events have given 
greater importanee. The first Russian ambas- 
sador at the Sublime Porte appeared there in 
1492; he had orders to deliver his commission 
to the sultan himself, and not to bend the 
knee ; he went, however, beyond the spirit of 
his instructions, and refused the robe and the 
collation with which it is usual to compliment 
those who are about to be admitted into the 
imperial presence. Bajezid I1., who was then 
on the throne, was highly offended at the 
rudeness of this conduct. Commercial rela- 
tions with Russia were soon afterwards esta- 
blished; but a letter written by Soliman to | 
Vassilievich, recommending to his protection 
some Turkish merchants who were travelling 
to Moscow, is the first document in which the 
title Tzar is allowed by the Ottoman Porte to 
—— monarch. 

e have already related the campaigns on 
which Soliman’s military reputation ” Chiefly 
founded. His naval war in the Red Sea and | 
Persian Gulf, from which he wished to expel 
the Portuguese, was attended with no success. 
The ravaging of Majorca and invasion of Italy | 
redounded less to the glory of the Sultan him- 
self than to that of his ally and grand admiral, | 
the celebrated Barbarossa. At the siege of 
Malta, towards the close of his reign, his arms 
wstained an absolute defeat. The siege lasted 
two full months, and was not raised till two- | 
thirds of the Turkish army had perished before 
the place. The Corsair Torghud, who had 
succeeded to the fame of Barbarossa, was 
among the slain. The most barbarous contri- 
vances were put in practice to awe and intimi- 
date the besieged ; the bodies of the wounded | 
Christians who had fallen from the walls were 
nailed on boards in the form of a cross, and let 
to float into the harbour and round the walls of 
the castle. Boats filled with imams and mara- 
boots accompanied the Turks in every assault, 
reading verses of the Koran, and pouring out 
mprecations on the Christians. The Castle 
of St. Elmo was won at a great expense of 
life, but neither the valour of the Janizaries 
wt the curses of the imams could make any 
farther impression on the place. The failure 
of this expedition against Malta is accounted 

or in a characteristic manner by the Turkish 
historians. The grand vizir at the time was 
the fat Ali, who was as witty as he was fat; | 
indeed, from his humour as well as corpulence, 

figures as a Falstaff in Ottoman history. | 

n the embarkation of the troops was com- 
pleted, and the general and admiral were pre- 
paring to depart, Ali accompanied these offi- 
ters to the water-side, and when leaving them 

, “I send a hopeful couple on this 
party of pleasure to the islands—a coffee 











| with jealous eyes by both these officers. 


| of the pages of the seraglio. 
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drinker and an opium eater; the fleet ought to 
be laden with -beans and poppies.” To 
this inauspicious joke of the vizir, so little be- 
coming the decorous gravity of his nation, all 
the native historians ascribe the disgrace and 
losses which ensued. They also mention that 
fat Ali was not cordially disposed in favour of 


| either the general or admiral who commanded 


the expedition, and that Torghud was regarded 
hese 
circumstances, together with the bravery of 
the garrison, will, to the European reader, ex- 
plain more satisfactorily the failure of the en- 
terprise than the ill-timed pleasantry of the 
grand vizir. 

The necessity of keeping the Janizaries em- 
ployed, and the desire of effacing, by some new 
victories, the disgrace incurred in the last cam- 
paign, were the motives which prevailed on 
Soliman to lead his army once more into Hun- 
gary. The pomp with which he this time ap- 
peared in the field, far surpassed the splendour 
of his early years. Almost all the great offi- 
cers of the empire attended his divan. The 
Grand Vizir, Mahomet Sokolli, commanded 
the army as Serasker. This man, a Bosnian 


| by birth, had been the slave of Iskender Che- 


lebi. On the death of that officer, he became 
the property of the Sultan, and was made one 
He then suc- 
ceeded Barbarossa as kapudanpasha, or high 
admiral, and finally was raised to the dignity 
of grand vizir. His talents entitled him to the 
office, and the success with which the empire 
was administered under Soliman’s weak suc- 


| cessor was chiefly due to his vigour and abili- 


ties. The first halt of the Sultan, after leaving 
Constantinople, was at the Aqueduct, the 
completion of which had been his pride and 
pleasure, and which he now looked upon for 
the last time. The infirmities of age obliged 
him to travel chicfly in his carriage, but at 
Sabacz he crossed the bridge over the Danube 
on horseback, in sight of the whole army, and 
displayed all the magnificence of his imperial 
style. At Semlin he was met by Sigismund, 
the son of John Zapolya, who forty years be- 
fore had done him homage for the crown of 
Hungary. The son limited his pretensions to 
the narrow territory between the river Theiss 
and Transylvania, not daring to covet the por- 
tion which was possessed by Turkish garri- 
sons. This moderate request was urged in 
the humblest guise ; three times the pretender 
to the crown bent his knee before the Sultan, 
who then offered him his hand to kiss, and 
promised to put him in possession of the king- 
dom. 

About the same time there arrivedin the Ot- 
toman camp anambassador from France, bear- 
ing letters of felicitation on the opening of the 
campaign. This was the fourth time that a 
French ambassador had attended the camp of 
the Ottoman Emperor, so zealously was the 
friendship of the Porte cultivated at the outset 
by the Gallic nation. On this occasion the 
minister of his Most Christian Majesty, not sa- 
tisfied with complimenting the Commander of 
the Faithful, also congratulated Zapolya on his 
having renounced the errors of Popery, and 
embraced the doctrines of the evangelic church 

From Semlin the march was directed to 


2P2 


~ 
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Szigeth, a place naturally strong, and made 
still stronger by the presence of the heroic 
Zriny. The hills above the town were occu- 
pied by the Beglerbeg of Rumeli, with ninety 
thousand men and three hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery; on the other side lay the main body of 
the army under Soliman himself. Zriny, as 
soon as he discerned the Sultan's scarlet tent, 
hoisted red flags, rang the bells of the town, 
and fired a salute to signify that he was ready 
to engage him. Little delay ensued. The 
attack commenced, but the walls were stormed 
to no purpose ; the desperate resolution of the 
garrison baffled every attempt to gain them. 
Soliman offered Zriny the whole Croatian pro- 
vince as the price of his surrender, but the 
Hungarian suspected the sincerity of the offer, 
or preferred the alternative of heroic death. 
At length, on the morning of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1566, after the siege had continued a 
whole month, a mine was sprung which de- 
stroyed a great portion of the walls, and the 
Janizaries gained possession of the town. A 
few hours, however, before this event took 
place, Soliman had expired, whether from pa- 
ralysis, apoplexy, or natural decay, was never 
known or inquired. The better to conceal his 
death from the army, until his successor, Selim, 
should be apprized of it, the physician who at- 
tended him was immediately strangled. The 
skilful management of the grand vizir kept the 
secret from the troops for the space of three 
weeks; by that time Selim had arrived in Con- 
stantinople, and was already girded with the 
sword of empire. 

Thus ended the career of Soliman the Great, 


the tenth sultan of the Ottomans, and perhaps 
the greatest of the ten great princes of that 


age. He was the father of ten children, al- 
though European historians have only men- 
tioned seven. Ten grand vizirs, in the course 
of his reign, successively wielded the powers 
of empire. The Ottoman writers, whose reve- 
rence for the virtues of the perfect number 
compels them to deviate into arbitrary compu- 
tation, observe still farther that he was adorned 
with the ten great qualities of a ruler; that his 
reign was distinguished by ten great secreta- 
ries, ten great lawyers, and ten great poets; 
aad that the towns and cities which he con- 
quered amounted to ten times ten. M. Von 


Hammer, obedient to the same influence, de- | 
votes nine chapters to the events of Soliman’s | 


reign, and in a tenth proceeds, with supersti- 


tious exaciness, to examine, in ten sections, | 


the merits and defects of that great prince’s 
character. 
To us, who regard with suspicion the false 


lustre of historic characters, Soliman appears | 


to have been borne fortunately along on the 
tide of circumstances. He was capable of re- 


flecting the light of the age in which he lived. | 


He evidently possessed talents, and in his 


earlier days was not without the feelings of hu- | 


manity. His friendship for Ibrahim, and his 
steadfast attachment to Roxalana, although 
they might have deviated into weakness, were 
indications of a well-constituted spirit. 


wisdom, as some will call it, of his later years 
increased daily in severity. 
great officers of the state yielded victims to his 





Almost all the | 
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wanton rigour; two grand vizirs, a kapudan- 
pasha, aga of the Janizaries, judge of the army, 
and many others, lost their lives from his cruel- 
ty, and, in some instances, apparently without 
any reason save that of maintaining in -vigour 
the prerogative of death. The abilities of So. 
liman may be advantageously compared with 
those of Charles V. his western rival in reputa- 
tion. His military talents were more conspi- 
cuously displayed, his legislation showed a 
mind as comprehensive as it was active, and his 
love of literature added dignity and grace to 
his political merits. 

The title of kanuni, or the lawgiver, bestow- 
ed on Soliman by his people, requires us to take 
some notice of his legislative labours. His care 
extended to every part of the constitution, civil, 
criminal, military, and financial. 

The Ottoman army reached its perfection 
under his administration; he dismissed the Eu- 
ropean irregular infantry, increased the num- 
ber of the Janizaries, and raised their pay ; es- 
tablished hospitals for the reception of veteran 
soldiers, and rewarded merit with unbounded 
liberality. He was eareful in enforcing strict 
discipline. The necessity of this had perhaps 
been inculeated by Ibrahim, who, on some oc- 
casions, ventured even to check the rapacity of 
the Janizaries, and to forbid their plundering. 
Mahomet Sokolli, who afterwards became so 
great a favourite, took a pride in the discipline 
of his troops and their uniform appearance. 
Ferhad Pasha gratified his imperial master by 
the same arts. Busbequius, who spent some 
time ia the camp of Soliman, was struck with 
the order and the silence which prevailed in 
it, and which contrasted so forcibly with the 
tumultuary character of European armies in 
thatage. The most powerful Ottoman army 
which had ever been assembled, was that which 
attended the sultan in his last campaign. It 
amounted altogether to 250,000; of these, 
i0,316 were regular troops, or Janizaries and 
Spahis, the rest were light horse and Asiatic 
infantry. The park of artillery consisted of 
300 pieces. Such a force as this, held together 
by the stern authority of Ottoman despotism, 
was sufficient to have overrun all Europe in that 
age. But the repulses received before Vienna, 
before Guns, Erlau, and Malta, point out the 
absolute want of military science. The Turk- 
ish artillery, though of monstrous size, was 
directed without skill, and did little execu- 
tion. 

The institution of the Ulema likewise owes 
to Soliman its ultimate completion. The mu- 


| deris, or doctors, who form the chiefs of the 
| order, had. been divided by Mahomet II. into 


five classes, through all of which it was neces- 
sary towpass in order to arrive at the dignity of 
mufty. Soliman increased the number of class 
es to ten, actuated perhaps wholly by a par- 
tiality to that number, but in doing so he helped 
unwittingly to confirm the character of the 
whole body. It has always been the policy of 


' men who combine for the promotion of parti- 
| cular interests, as Jesuits and Freemasons for 
As he | 
grew old his temper became cruel, and the state | 
| authority is only acquired among them by long 


example, to regulate their society on the prin- 
ciple of a series of gradations. By this means 


probations and repeated elections. The heads 
of the order are its well-tried members; the 
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zeal and spirit of the body are communicated to 
many, the power and secrets to a few. 

The encouragement of learning was connect- 
ed with his attention to the Ulema. The lite- 
rary splendour of his reign wiil always procure 
it the admiration of the Ottoman historians. 
The age of Soliman is the mést brilliant period 
of Turkish literature, most of their great clas- 
sic authors having flourished at his court. His 
taste for magnificence and his recklessness of 
expense were displayed in his love of building ; 
besides several great mosques in Constantino- 
ple, he erected or repaired the aqueducts of 
that city and of Mecca: he also rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem, and was the first who forti- 
fied the Dardanelles in the Europedn manner. 

Oar limits prevent our taking farther notice 
of the legislation and @iterature of Turkey. 
But it may be observed, that Soliman contem- 
plated in his laws no new scheme of govern- 
ment, but merely amplified and developed the 
institutions of his ancestors. He strength- 
ened the Ulema, increased the Janizaries, re- 
lied more on renegades whom he advanced to 
all the offices of state, dealt more severely with 
his ministers, and added more cruelty to the | 
laws of the seraglio. 

The meridian glory of Solimam’s prosperous 
reign spreads a weaker splendour over that of 
his successor. The numerous great men who 





had been reared up under him continued still 
to uphold the fortunes of the empire. 
when the impulse originating in his reign was 
exhausted, the vigour of the empire began evi- 
deptly to relapse. This adverse turn of affairs 
isby some ascribed, unjustly we think, to the 
errors of Soliman’s administration. The ex- 
tent of the accusation we will give in M. Von 
Hammer's own words. 

“ The causes of the decline in the Ottoman 
empire, which under the following reigns be- 
came so apparent, are illustrated by the writers 
of the East in a variety of ways. None of these 
writers, however, have evinced so deep a pene- 
tration as Kotschibeg, who lived under Murad 


But } 





IV., and who, from his work on the decline of 


the Ottoman empire, deserves to be called the | 


Turkish Montesquieu; as a like title is bestow- 
ed on Ibn Khaldun among Arabian writers. 
The English, French, Italian, and German 


writers, who endeavour to descry the causes | 


of that decline, besides being unable to see so 
clearly through the political frame as the na- 
tive historians, all begin their scrutiny among 


Soliman’s successors, to whom they seriously | 
| among the most splendid characters in the Ot- 


weribe the disastrous change. Kotschibeg, 
however, discerns the germ of ill in Soliman’s 
ministration, and specifies particularly the 
iollowing five causes.” 

The causes assigned by the Turkish Montes- 
quieu, and adopted by M. Von Haminers to ex- 
plain the reversed fortunes of the Ottoman em- | 
pire must now be stated; but as we cannot by 
my means assent to the conclusions of the 
speculative Turk and learned historian, we beg 
eave to mingle our own remarks and illustra- 
lionswith the statement. We must also pre- | 
‘age our regret, that neither Kotschibeg nor 
M. Von Hammer have attempted to define that 
tational decay which is the subject of their | 
‘asonings; or to state whether they suppose | 
itgconsist in the decrease of population or | 


| example, that argument avails nothing ; 
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finances, or in the loss of national spirit. Such 
a preliminary step would have made it more 
easy to estimate the justness of their dedue- 
tions. 

The first accusation brought against Soli- 
man by our author and Kotschibeg is, that he 
withdrew, not his attention from business, but 
his person from the divan. They tell us, that 
in his later years the emperor rarely showed 
himself in the divan, though he sometimes at- 
tended in the latticed cabinet, contrary to the 
usage of all his ancestors. This last remark, 
however, is contradicted by an anecdote which 
our author relates of Mahomet II. 

“It happened one day, when Kedvk Ahmed 
Pasha was grand vizir, that a clownish Turk- 
man burst into the divan, and demanded in his 
rude dialect,‘ Which of you is the emperor ?’ 
Mahomet was very angry, and Ahmed Pasha 
took advantage of the accident to represent to 
him, that in order to guard his sacred person 


| from such indignities, it would be better to 


leave the affairs of the divan to the vizirs. The 
conqueror was pleased with the proposition, 
and from that time forward the business of the 
divan was exclusively in the hands of the vizirs, 
and particularly of the grand vizir.” 

Thus it appears that Soliman had a prece- 
dent for his conduct in that of the greatest of 
his predecessors. But even if he had depart- 
ed in this instance from the usage of his an- 
cestors, the example of his own success and 
the experience of many prosperous monarchies 
refute the doctrine, that national councils are 
materially assisted by the presence of the 


| prince. 


The second of Soliman’s mischievous inno- 
vations, according to Kotschibeg, consisted in 
his raising his favourites to power. The grand 
vizirs had previously been selected from the 
most distinguished officers of the state and 
army. At first they were taken from the 
prince's family, then from that of the Chende- 
reli, who were a sort of nobility, and under Ma- 
homet II. they were mostly Greek and Alba- 
nian renegades. But Soliman in raising his 
chief falconer Ibrahim to that rank, was the 
first who conferred it on an officer of the house- 
hold. Yet did not the abilities of the faleoner 
justify the choice? Why not select the most 
capable in whatever situation he was found? 
Nearly ail the vizirs of Soliman were able men, 


| and none more so than those to whom this ob- 
| jection is applied. 


Ibrahim and Mahomet So- 
kolli, both at first slaves of the seraglio, are 


Then as fo the danger of the 
an ar- 
bitrary prince cares little for examples, and the 


toman history. 


| principle to be followed in such a case is to pro- 


mote the person who possesses the-greatest 
ability. It is obvious, too, that it was the na- 
tural tendency of the Ottoman government 
to raise to office not those who had claims to 
popularity, but those who were reared in at- 
tachment to the prince's person; so that Soli- 
man’s innovation would sooner or later have 
been put in practice, and must be rather as- 


| signed to the constitution of the empire than to 


his individual imprudence. 
The third charge is of a more important na- 
ture, but like the former it imputes to Soliman 
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the vices inherent in the organization of the 
state. It was the Grand Vizir Rustem, who 
introduced that system of corruption by which 
the treasures are replenished while the pro- 
vinces are exhausted. It was he who first sold 
to the highest bidder the pashalicks and offices 
of the empire. His rapacity grew into a rou- 
tine, to which the Ottoman government has 
ever since adhered. To this habit of systema- 
tized corruption he united in his person a 
strange affectation of integrity. He accepted 
a considerable sum of money from Busbequius, 
in consideration of his assistance in negotiating 
a mere but being unable to fulfil his engage- 
ment, he returned the money. The establish- 
ment of a corrupt and extortionary system of 
administration constitutes a heavy charge 
against Soliman ; but to us it appears a natu- 
ral consequence of the manners of the Turks 
and their imperfect civilization. Soliman must 
either have remodelled his empire and trained 
his people to the arts of peace, or have supplied 
the expenses of his military expeditions by ex- 
tortion and rapacity. 

The Turks increased with rapidity so long 
as they could reap a fresh harvest of pillage 
from the subjugated countries. But ruin al- 
ways accompanied their progress, so that with 
the extended boundaries of empire, and the 
he development of military wd the de- 

ciency of internal resources soon became ap- 
parent. Soliman spared no expense in the 
equipment of his forces; he did every thing on 
oluge scale; his artillery was by far the most 
numerous of the age; and guns of much greater 
size than those used in modern warfare, were 
dragged, at an enormous expense, across the 
isthmus of Suez, to furnish his fleets in the Red 
Sea. The only sources from which he could 
derive the means of his costly preparations, 
were tribute from abroad and rapacity at home. 
But the wars of a nation without industry are 
necessarily ruinous, and we confess we feel 
surprised that a historian, who minutely traces 
for three centuries the history of the Ottomans, 
and who sketches the codes of their three 
great legislators, without having once had oc- 
casion to advert to their progress in agriculture, 
in manufactures, or in commerce, should think 
of imputing their decline to the vices of Soli- 
man’s fiscal administration. 

In the fourth place, Soliman is accused of 
excessive liberality to his favourites. His ge- 
nerosity was unbounded, and he lavished wealth 
and honours on those around him with perhaps 
a culpable facility. But how can we ascribe to 
his profusion the progressive decline of the Ot- 
toman empire’ 
sity of the prince overturns the political fa- 
bric, we ought to ascribe its downfall to the 
weakness of its foundations. 

The fifth and last cause of national decay, 
for which Soliman is made accountable by 
Kotschibeg, is the increase of luxury. Soli- 
man afflicted the hearts of true believers by 
making use at his table of gold and silver ves- 
sels, which are forbidden by the Koran. His 
predecessors had always been served on green 
porcelain from China. In hisearly years he 
indulged in wine, the pleasures of which were 
heightened by Ibrahim’s convivial qualities, 


but religion and the gout afterwards forced | 


When the indulgent genero- | 
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him to adopt a more temperate mode of living. 
Coffee, hitherto unknown in Europe, was ip. 
troduced into Turkey in his reign, by a mer. 
chant of Aleppo, named Shem, who returned 
in a few = to his native town with a for. 
tune of fifty thousand ducats. The name of 
this agreeable beverage (in Arabic, Kahveb, 
an epithet of wine, signifying the queller of 
appetite) excited the suspicions of the pious 
Moslim, and coffee-houses, which the Turks 
call Schools of Knowledge, were at first viewed 
with as much abhorrence as the wine taverns 
themselves. Soliman permitted their erection, 
and the use of coffee, which has in the issue s 
little enervated the other nations of Europe, 
was the principal luxury introduced by that 
emperor among his people. An extraordinary 
magnificence and shoWw was affected not only 
by Soliman himself, but by all his great off- 
certs, who generally had retinues of from five 
to fifteen hundred slaves. But this pompous 
display which marks his reign, cannot be easi- 
ly connected with the declension of the em- 
pire. It is natural for those who have never 
studied the diseases of the body politic, to seek 
the causes of public disorder in the vices of in- 
dividuals. Yet it but rarely occurs, perhaps, 
that the charf&cter of an individual imparts 
even a perceptible libration to the necessary 
revolutions ‘of human affairs. The nature of 
that luxury which is so often said to produce 
the decay of nations it is not very easy to con- 
ceive. The diffusion of wealth and — 
cannot depress the spirit of a people. But 
when a state, ill constituted at first, arrives at 
its maturity, when wealth and comfort are en- 
= by a few, while the mass of the popu- 
ation is sunk into a state of servile wretched- 
ness, in such circumstances, the reckless po- 
verty on the one hand, and not the luxury on 
the other, impairs indeed incurably the na- 
tional health and spirit. No such depression, 
however, took place among the Turks, whose 
national pride has never sustained injury from 
a change of manners. 

Perhaps then ‘we may be asked, to what 
causes are to be ascribed the decline of the 
Ottoman empire? To this we reply, that of 
the fact itself we can only make a qualified ad- 
mission. Some retrogradation has indeed 
taken place in the fortunes of that empire, 
but yet the decline of Turkey is unjustly mea- 
sured from the rise of Christian nations. The 
energetic movements of Ottoman despotism 
at first outstripped the slow progress of Euro- 
pean society. The Ottoman empire had ar- 
rived at its full vigour under Soliman, when 
Europe was still at the feverish commence- 
ment of early manhood. Civilization and the 
arts of government have been at a stand in 
Turkey; but what a change has taken place 
in Europe! If Soliman’s successor were now 
to march into the field of Mohacs, instead of 
meeting there a wretched army of forty thou- 
sand men, held together by the jarring bonds 
of feudal connexion and impatient of military 
order, or composed of hired bands of Italians, 
Spaniards and Germans, acting without con- 
cert, he would have to encounter a host sur- 
passing his own in number, practised in the 
use of arms, and led with all the refinement of 
military science. The light troops who pene- 
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trated to the heart of Germany in Soliman’s 
campaigns, were probably not superior to the 
Pindarrees and Mahrattas, whom we have 
subdued with a comparatively small force. 
An inferior German state, as Hesse, for exam- 
ple, could at the present day bring into the 
field an army equal to double the amount of 
Soliman’s regular troops. On the other side, 
the Russian potentate, little thought of at that 
time, can now lead to the foot of the Balkan 
his numerous hordes, trained in the art of war, 
and guided with the science of Western Eu- 

. Inthe mean time Turkey has changed 
but little ; and we see no reason to believe, that 
the armies, which within the last half century 
have been repeatedly beaten by the Russians, 
were at all inferior to those which, in the reign 
of Soliman, made the conquests of Rhodes and 
Hungary ; indeed, we are disposed to think that 
they were full as brave, and perhaps better 
constituted. In fine, we affirm, that if Turkey 
has declined, the cause must be found in the 
defects of her constitution, in the exhausted 
vital principle of the state. But whatever may 
have been the fortunes of the empire, the cha- 
racter of the people has not declined; they 
have even perhaps made some progress in ci- 
vilization, without losing their courage or de- 
termined loyalty. 


In our observations on the character and | 


fortunes of the Ottoman empire, we have fre- 





quently regretted that our author himself had | 


not forestalled our speculations. The vicissi- 
tudes of nations with their wars and conquests 
afford but little instruction, unless we are ac- 
quainted with the civilization of the contend- 
ing patties. Without a complete view of the 
state of society, it is impossible to reason from 


events. But the current of M. Von Hammer's | 


narrative flows on with little interruption; he 
rarel 
regulate the train of historic incidents. Per- 
haps a great freedom of political speculation 
ought not to be expected in a work emanating 
from an officer of the court of Austria, and de- 
dicated to the Autocrat of Russia. But the in- 
ternal condition of the Turks, the arrangement 
of their property. and their occupations at the 
different epochs of their history, are subjects 
which still require to be elucidated, and which 
may be treated without risk of incurring the 
charge of political heresy. We must remem- 
ber, however, that our author's task is as yet 
but half completed, and we are far from pre- 
suming to suppose that he may net have sufli- 


cient reasons to defer these considerations to a | 


later portion of his work. We therefore anx- 
iously look forward for fresh and even in- 
creased instruction in the forthcoming vo- 
lumes. In conclusion, we will only add, that 
M. Von Hammer's History will be, when com- 
pleted, the most 
Asiatic nation. 

tion, industry, and a clear impressive style, it 
as also the merit of being written in that spi- 
rit in which the author declares he took up 
the pen, “ in the spirit of truth and charity.” 


turns aside to examine the causes which | 





erfect history extant of an | 
esides the merits of erudi- | 


| 


| 
| 
i 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ODE TO THE HARP OF ZION. 
BY H. 8. RIDDELL. 


Harp of the holy heart and hand, 
May [ awake thy sacred tone, 
Far ‘mid this wild and lonely land, 
Where many a martyr’s moss-grey stone 
Remains in hallow’d light, to tell 
Where lone and low the ashes lie 
Of hearts who loved thy numbers well, 
And dared for thee to die ; 
Exulting in the mortal pain 
Which they were ne'er to feel again. 


When persecution’s ruthless power 
Sent godless murderers abroad, 

These wilds, at midnight’s deepest hour, 
Have heard the hyimns sung out to God, 

That died away by Babel streams, 
Like wailings of the desert wind, 

When exiled hearts recall'’d the dreams 
Of homes far left behind, 

And scenes of Zion’s holy hill, 

Where all thine echoes then were still. 


Thy strains were as eternal ties 
f sympathy, which bound in one 
The souls of those that could despise 
All influence else below the sun. 
And through these solitudes, though far 
Their weary feet were doom’d to roam, 
Bright glow'd thou as their polar star, 
Pointing their hopes to home; 
And Him who o'er this scene of clay 
Once wander'd homelessly as they. 
Iv. 
The hoary wing of ages hath 
Swept o'er this world of wo and crime, 
Since slept the holy bards in death, 
That woke thy harmonies sublime: 
But Time, which sheds its darkness o'er 
The pride of all created things, 
Can never dim the heavenly lore 
That melted from thy strings ; 
Nor sever from immortal thought, 
The wisdom that thy light has taught. 
v. 
There is a sun which cannot set, 
A power whose influence cannot die ; 
The hand its cunning may forget, 
And stars may fade from out the sky ; 
But thou shalt to the soul be known, 
As that which can a charm impart, 
When al! the earth-born hopes of man 
Have faded from the heart— 
A boon that then can bless him more 
Than all the wealth the world e’er bore. 


Vi. 

‘Twas thine to wake triumphal dirge 
O’er Egypt's ocean-buried land ; 
And thine thie lofty plaints to urge 
Of him who dwelt in Uzz’'s land. 
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And it was thine to bear abroad 
That radiance of p ic song, 
Which taught the love and truth of God 
The sons of men among ; 
And thine to pour in Salem's halls 
That strain which every heart recalls. 
vil. 
My early days have been upon 
he lonely mountains pass'd away; 
But I have holier longings known 
Than those that grow but to decay— 
Yes, I have long’d those vales to see 
Which gave thy sacred anthems birth, 
On Zion’s holy hill to be, 
And kneel upon its earth : 
That earth which holier feet have trode 
Than those that bore the ark of God! 


vill. 


To share one drop of Hermon dew, 
To pull one rose of Sharon's Vale, 
And see the vines on Carmel's brow 
Spread their bright glories to the gale, 
I'd face the desert blast, which bids 
The burning sky be wrapt in gloom, 
Steer on through wind-rear'd pyra‘nids, 
Or brave the dread Simoom, 
If Heaven, but will'd to bear me o'er 
The waves of Jordan's hallowed shore. 


And though Engedi’s caverns vast, 
Far by the lone and lifeless sea, 
The pilgrim’s home in ages past, 
My destined dwelling place should be, 
The lonely heart might have its meed, 
The soul its silent power of prayer ; 
And if man could be bless’d indeed, 
Could Heaven not bless him there, 
And guard his orisons sublime 
"Mid regions of that hallow'd clime! 


x. 


Yet all is vain but that which wakes 
The longings that can never die, 
And mortals err when will partakes 
Of aught that leads not to the sky. 
No feeling of unholy strife 
Can wrest the rod from Reason’s hand, 
And point to after days of life 
Within a promised land; 
Else he who sleeps on Pisgah lone 
Had pass'd to goodly Lebanon. 


XI. 


I've shared of hope like other men, 
I've known the joys which others knew, 
And life hath had its moments when 
Thorns but remain'd where roses grew ; 
And he who recks of earthly fame 
May live to find its charms depart, 
Or but the fading laurels claim 
To wreathe a wither'd heart ; 
The charm, bless’d Lyre, that sprin 
Must live when Time hath ceas’d to be. 
xu. 

And o'er thy chords, though never more 
May fall the wonted light divine,— 
Else how to weke their slumbering lore 
Had e’er easay'd this hand of mine ? 


of thee, 
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Yet shall this with humble hope 
Plead for a guiding star from him, 

Who, though yon sky its orbs should drop, 
And nature all grow dim, 

Can o’er the spirit shed a ray, 

More bright than nature's earliest day. 


But not of days when words shall be 
The heart's deep truth alone—and sung 
In strain bless’d as the harmony 
Of Eden when its bowers were young, 
Thou now shalt sing—days when n« gloom 
Shall mar the sky’s immortal hue, 
Spread o’er the vales of endless bloom, 
Along the vales of dew, 
When weary breezes die prt 4 
Sick with the fragrance of the day ; 


XIV. 


But of the tunes of early time, 
E’er oceans had Ararat lash’d, 
By which the blood-red prints of crime 
Were from the world’s wide sarface wash'd. 
And if my om | lore recall 
One faded image from the past, 
The strains may not prove idle all 
To human hearts at last. 
Thus moved by hope, with trembling hand 
{ touch the Harp of Judah's Land.* 


— 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Iw no period within our recollection, has the 
political state of the country been fraught with 
more absorbing interest, and worthy of more 
deep attention, than at the present moment. 
It is true, that when threatened with invasion 
from abroad, or alarmed by the menacing atti- 
tude of hungry and discontented crowds in the 
manufacturing districts at home, the present 
and imminent danger has more visibly affected 
the senses, and the kingdom has been struck 
with a more lively emotion of immediate peril; 
but even then, considerate men knew that the 
evil was but temporary, that the phrase of the 
“ existence of the nation” being in danger, was 
no more than a figure of speech, and that, how- 
ever the tempest might rage for a time, albeit 
with some immediate loss and harm, yet calm 
weather would at no distant period come again, 
when we might repair that which was shatter- 
ed, and rebuild that which was thrown down. 

But now, reflecting men feel that, with less 
outward sign, there is much more inward dan- 
ger. The vessel of the state floats, indeed, upon 
a calmer sea, but seems, as it were, to rot by 
reason of the very stillness; and the strength, 
the energy, the stout heart, and the lively ac- 
tivity of Great Britain, are dying away. There 
is no great interest in the country flourishing, 
except that of the people whose revenues are 





* It is necessary to the understanding of this 
ode, to state, that it forms the introduction to 
a MS. work of great talent, entitled, “ Songs 
of the Ark.” 
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provided out of what js wrung from the unwill- 

hands of all the rest; the beep ery yon 
enjoy a present prosperity, only be- 
a they “ must have their bond” as long as 
there is any thing to pay them with. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood: We 
do not mean to say any eee os extravagant, 
as that the power and glory of this great coun- 
try is about to perish suddenly, and for ever; 
for we know, that to destroy so mighty a struc- 
ture as the British empire presents, is no work 
of a day or year, however violent the decay 
that eats into its walls and pillars; but, after 
seriously and attentively considering the state 
of things around us, we own that we are “ op- 
pressed with no dishonourable melancholy” at 
the prospect of our condition, which, if not al- 
tered by a timely exertion of the intellectual 
energy, and good English spirit, which yet 
linger among us, will grow worse, until at 
length, in the weakness and discontent of our 
oldage, some younger and more vigorous power 
will bear down upon us, and the greatness of 
England be no more. 

In the present time, let us go where we will, 
in any place from Caithness to Cornwall, where- 
ever nen speak seriously respecting their own 
condition, and that of those around them, there 
seems to be an unanimous consent to this pro- 
position, “that there is a necessity for some 
great change.” Amongst the varieties of men, 
there are, of course, various opinions as to the 
means by which the change is to be effected: 
One would have the greater circulation of the 
Bible, another that of foreign corn; this man 
would prohibit the importation of foreign goods, 
that the exportation of British machinery—but 
one and all say, that “ something must be done,” 
not, as in former times, that things may go on 
better, but that things may “ go on” at all. At 
former periods, distress was either local, or it 
affected only some particular class of the peo- 
ple; but now, almost ali the common people, 
those who used to live, and eat and drink “ till 
they were satisfied,” through the labour of their 
own hands, are not only straitened in their 
means, but actually pinched for the commonest 
support, and rey in the gloomy and dan- 
gerous tranquillity of despair. At other times, 
ifthe manufacturers were distressed, the more | 
flourishing condition of the agricultural dis- 
triets afforded them a refuge; or, if unfruitful 
seasons and high rents pressed hard upon the 
cultivators of the soil, there was some tempta- 
tion to join the oe crowds who lived by ma- 
nufactures and commerce ; but now, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts are de- 
pressed, not yet to utter starvation, but to 
gloomy and universal penury. The cheerful, 
comfortable cottage of the labourer is now be- 
come a thing of memory, or of imagination; 
the crowded dwelling places of the manufac- 
turing towns, once so full of liveliness and ac- 
tivity, from whieh, as the stranger passed, he 





heard the continual buzz of the winding-wheel, 
or the clack of the loom, mingled with the 
cheerful song of mothers to their little children, 
are still crowded indeed, but the cheerfulness | 
isgone. It makes the heart bleed to think of 
the wretchedness which is suffered. It is not 
merely the privation of ordinary necessaries 
and comforts—the receiving from the hands of 
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cold, calculating, and not unfrequently insult- 
ing, parish officers, the pittance which preserves 
their wretched existence; but all the kindly 
affections which made up the happiness of the 
lives of the poor, are withered and blasted b 
this extreme penury, which makes a man's wife 
and children a curse instead of a blessing to 
him. The bread which they eat is taking so 
much from that which the cravings of nature 
demand for himself, and though a man may 
refrain, and deny himself, that his little ones 
may have their morsel, yet stern nature will 
have her way ; he feels “ all the vulture in his 
jaws,” and almost wishes they were dead, that 
they might no longer eat. 

his is no exaggerated picture; and though 
in some few favoured places it may apply ra- 
ther to those who are an exception to the e- 
neral condition, than to the rest; yet it is but 
too notorious, that the ordinary condition of 
multitudes of the poor, in both agricultural and 
manufacturing counties, in Bedford and Suffolk, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, is of that melancholy 
nature we have attempted to describe. 

But while so much misery exists among the 
poor, there never was a time in which the lux- 
ury of the rich was carried to a more extrava- 
gant degree of wantonness. Never was plea- 
sure hunted after with more curious zeal and 
more lavish expense; never did the provinces 
of England, taking them altogether, suffer more 
pinching distress and misery, than they have 
done during “ the season,” as it is called in 
London, which has just closed; and never did 
the metropolis present a more splendid and 
dazzling succession of extravagant entertain- 
ments, where every thing that art could invent, 
and expense procure, to delight and pamper the 
senses, was brought forward, than it did duri 
the very same period. The economist wi 
perhaps sneeringly say, that nothing but igno- 
rance of the science which he delights to ho- 
nour, could cause us to look with any regret 
upon this luxurious expenditure, since it pro- 
moted the various kinds of industry which the 
furnishing those enterteinments required. Now, 
we know very well, that it is oftentimes ex- 
tremely difficult to answer these general theo- 
ries, which, embracing the whole concerns of 
the nation, and not being confined to any limit- 
ed portion of time, are difficult of investigation 
by reason of their vastness and generality ; but 
we hold it to be a very poor defence of those 
who have the means of doing an obvious, pre- 
sent, and practical good, and who refrain from 
it, that, upon scientific and general principles, 
and with reference to a century of time, and 
the whole extent of the nation, or of the world, 
they do as much good by pampering themselves 
with luxuries, as by relieving the present ne- 
cessities of the poor and the afflicted. We do 
not deny that some benefit is derived, even by 
the labouring classes, from such expenditure ; 
but we do deny that it promotes immediately, 
as much as such expenditure might promote, 
the comforts of the unhappy beings who have 
no inheritance but their limbs wherewith they 
labour; and this it is, which, in the present 
state of things, ought to be consulted. If a man 
have an estate in Bedfordshire, upon which the 
people are extremely miserable, it is not for 
him to calculate upon the good or evil which 
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Europe may derive fifty years hence, from 
what he is now doing, but to take every means 
within his power to relieve the present dis- 
tress. It is enough to chafe the temper of the 
mildest man, to hear a cold-blooded philosopher 
of the present day, arguing that it is wrong to 
promote the comforts of the poor, for this will 
* operate as an impulse to population,” and so 
make their distress the greater hereafter. The 
scorn and abhorrence which the propounding 
of such a doctrine as this must excite in any 
breast of common benevolence, is such, that 
one cannot condescend to argue with the pro- 
pounders of it, although they form a very nu- 
merous and talkative class. We appeal against 
them to nature and religion; and if they, as 
probably they may, deny any deference to these 
authorities, we must only leave them with ho- 
nest indignation and contempt, to the enjoy- 
ment of their scientific rhetoric,— 


“ Which hath so well been taught its dazzling 
fence.” 

But let us look at the matter of fact and its 
attendant circumstances, the immediate appli- 
cation of which we can distinctly see, and, 
without any aid from science, sufficiently un- 
derstand. he man who gives two or three 
thousand pounds to some fashionable pastry- 
cook, und decorator of tables, for one night's 
luxurious entertainment, while many families 
around him are miserably in want of the barest 
necessaries of life, could unquestionably apply 
the money otherwise if he pleased. Now, will 
it be denied that he would have done more 
wisely and better, more for his country’s bene- 
fit, and for the promotion of the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures, and therefore more for his 
own happiness, supposing he were a good man, 
if, instead of spending his money as we have 
described, he had spent it in obtaining a small 

rtion of ground and a cow for some of the 
abouring poor in his neighbourhood ? 

We hope we shall not be considered as tri- 
fling with a great question, because we endea- 
vour to bring such matters as these to bear 
upon it—we think it matter of very serious 
import; the people are looking about them, and 
are asking what is the reason of the immense 
inequality in condition between them, and those 
who revel in luxury, apparently forgetful of 
their misery; and it is easy to conceive how 
dangerous it may be to afford a despairing 
people too much food for this sort of contem- 
plation. 

To enter into a minute inquiry concerning 
the causes which have contributed to the pre- 
sent gloomy aspect of our domestic affairs, and 

rticularly to the extreme depression of the 

abouring classes, would be a task requiring a 
length and closeness of investigation, which it 
is not our present purpose to undertake. We 
cannot, however, altogethtr forsake a part of 
the subject, which is of such importance to its 
general consideration. 

During the progress of the war with revo- 
lutionized France, a system was acted upon, 
which made labour so much in demand, and so 
valuable, that, generally speaking, the man 
who had the power and the will to work, was 
sure of subsistence; and still so much more was 
to be done than could be done by all the hands 
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which the country supplied, that our attention 
was applied, and applied with amazing success, 
to the invention of machines as a substitute for 
human labour. The capitalist freely unlocked 
his hoards, and put them at the disposal of the 
Government, in the shape of loans, which the 
Government as freely scattered among the 
people, whose labour they at that time hap. 
pened to require; production went on with 
amazing rapidity, while the abundance of mo- 
ney which circulated gs the people, ena- 
bled them easily to effect the exchange of one 
kind of production for another; and thus all 
laboured, and all had abundance. But the time 
came when loans were no longer wanted by 
the Government, because they did not want 
the people's labour ; capital was not applied to 
the purpose of production to any thing like the 
extent which it had been; and the labouring 
classes found that their labour was no longer 
required in the same quantity. While the 
demand for labour was thus suddenly checked, 
the number and the necessities of those who 
depended upon it for their existence was greatly 
increased; the population of the country not- 
withstanding the drain of war, was much in- 
creased ; and, besides this, the labouring peo- 
ple, while the demand for their labour was so 

reat, and their wages so high, had, most un- 
ortunately for themselves, parted with every 
thing but the means of labouring; their small 
plots of ground had got into the possession of 
the great farmers, and their small domestic 
manufactures had been swept away by the tor- 
rent of machinery work, which the immense 
demand of the preceding time had called into 
action. Things were now come to that condi- 
tion that there was no longer a demand for all 
the labour both of men and machinery which 
the country could supply; and as machine la- 
bour was far cheaper than that of men, those 
who had capital to employ in production, re- 
sorted to the machines, and left the population 
idle. Hence the distress which was felt at 
the close of the war, and which was attributed, 
in general terms, to the transition from war 
to peace—it was a change from the abundant 
disbursement of capital among the working 
classes in exchange for their Jabour, to a very 


| curtailed disbursement, confined to the cheap- 


est mode of reproduction, and therefore avoid- 
ing the employment of human labour as much 
as possible. Thus, the labouring’ population of 
this country found themselvesdeprived of every 
thing but the power of labouring for hire; 
while, by the diminution of demand, and the 
substitution of machinery for human strength, 
they could no longer obtain bread in exchange 
for the exertion of that power. The connexion 
which formerly subsisted between the employ- 
ment of capital in manufactures, and the em- 
ployment of the people, was now unnecessary, 


| or necessary in a much less degree, and the 


capitalist found he could increase his own 
wealth, and the wealth of the country, while 
the people were left to idleness and starvation. 

But was this a wholesome state of things’ 
Shall we believe, with those who harden their 
heart, and read books, and repeat them, till we 
are deafened with their scientific theories, (hat 
we should only look to the increase of the ca- 
pital of the country, and consign to neglect 
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and misery the multitudes who have no capital, 
and whom the capitalists will not employ? 
Certainly not; a new and peculiar state of af- 
fairs has arisen, such as the history of the world 
never before afforded, because never, until now, 
did human invention devise such expedients for 
dispensing with the labour of the poor; and the 
first and most important duty which the Legis- 
lature could have entered upon, was to consi- 
der the means of remedying the evil, and alle- 
viating ‘the misery, which such a novel condi- 
ten of cosletyp must occasion. 

But what did the Legislature do? Instead of 
interposing to protect the poor, to facilitate the 
diffasion of capital amongst them, so that they 
might have something to work upon, and the 
means of mutual exchanges for the supply of 
each other’s wants; instead of this, measures 
having a directly opposite tendency were 
adopted, as if the object were to make the dis- 
tress of the working classes ten times more se- 
vere. At the commencement of the war, it 
had been found necessary to substitute a more 
abandant and cheaper currency for that of gold; 
and'to the facilities for the transfer of capital, 
and the exchanges of commodities which this 
currency afforded, the country was mainly in- 
dedted@'for the astonishing increase in the quan- 
tity of her productive industry which she dis- 
played in every quarter. The transactions‘of 
the people, the extent and the modes of all 
kinds of business, the amount of the taxes, and 
the gements both of Government and in- 
dividuale. were all adapted to this abundant 
circulating medium ; when it most unaccount- 
ably entered into the heads of our legislators 
to take measures for the substitution of an- 
other, and a much more contracted currency, 
while the engagements of Government and in- 
dividuals remained, and must inevitably remain, 
ofthe same amount of the new, as had been ex- 
pressed in the old currency. Looking now at 
these measures, and viewing them in connex- 
ion with their actual consequences, which it 
required no very deep sagacity to foresee at 
the time, it is impossible to conceive any legis- 
lative measure of more frantic and disastrous 
folly. Not that we mean to say that the cur- 
ren¢y should have been left as it was, or that 
there is nothing impolitic in allowing the un- 
restricted issue of paper money by chartered 
and private banks. We would advocate no 





meh wild and dangerous system, which most 
ever encourage improper speculation, and ruin- 
ous revulsions in trade; but the object should | 
have been to make the paper currency safe, | 
ind not to destroy it. The evil which the 
country laboured under, and which the work- 
ing classes felt most severely, was the tenden- 
¢y of capital to accumulate in large masses, in- | 
stead of being generally diffused amongst the 
people; and this evil the alterations which | 
were made had a direct and immediate tenden- 
‘ytoaggravate. As if the determination had 
been to push, to its very extremity, the mise- 
= and bsiptene condition of the poor, and to 
heir diffieulties—that part of the currency in 
t were concerned—the small notes, | 
vith a supply of which they might have main- | 
some trade among themselves—las been | 
annihilated. The large notes which the 
m.—Vor. XV. 


from them all aperye | of escape from , 
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rich require to manage their immense transac- 
tions remain, and are aided by the immense 
quantity of bills, and drafts, and other repre- 
sentatives of property, which pass current for 
their convenience ; but the poor man’s small 
notes are taken away, and gold by no means 
7 freely or so abundantly circulates, in their 
place. 

But this was not all. As if it were not 
enough that the capitalists should, by the aid 
of machinery, be able in a great mearure to do 
without the labourers, it was thought proper 
to give them the advantage of employing the 
foreign labourer, if they could get his work 
cheaper than the work of their own country- 
men. The capitalists, of course, did not hesi- 
tate to accept the boon which the extreme 
folly of the Legislature bestowed upon them, 
at the expense of the poor labouring classes ; 
and forthwith, foreign ship-builders, foreign 
sailors, foreign weavers, foreign miners, and a 
host of other foreign “ operatives,” began to 
enjoy the benefit of British capital, which, 
under a less idiotic system of policy, would 
have gone to promote the comforts of our own 
— 

‘hat this manner of employing capital, 
where it can be employed cheapest, whether 
by the use of machinery dr of foreign labour, 
is most conducive to the wealth of the fation, 
notwithstanding its ruinous effects upon our 
own poor, we are not prepared to deny, al- 
though we do not see the truth of the position 
so clearly as the theorists insist all men should 
see it. But suppose it were true, that by this 
method the capital of the kingdom is most in- 
creased, still, if it operate to the taking away 
of happiness and comfort from the mass of the 
at pathy labouring population—then we 

old that the system, whatever it may do with 
respect to our national wealth, is a most griev- 
ous national curse. However old-fashioned 
it may seem to talk of poetry, in discussing 
subjects of domestic policy, yet we must own 
that we think there is much excellent sense, 
as well as admirable poetry, in the observations 
which Goldsmith makes upon the progress of 
wealth, when accompanied by the decay and 
distress of the poor :— 


“ Tl fares that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


And that these two things, viz. the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the decay of the common 
people, may coexist in practice as well as in 
poetry, is a fact which the present condition of 
this country but too abundantly demonstrates. 
Though it be true, that at no former time were 
the warehouses of our manufacturers and mer- 
chants more full of goods; that our edifices 
are more extensive, magnificent, and costly, 
than they ever were before; that gorgeous 
furniture, splendid equipages, trains of idle 


| servants, unwisely kept for show; that plate, 


and jewels, and every luxurious convenience 
that the improved invention of man can devise, 
are far more abundant than they have been in 
times past; still it is also true, that the common 
ople of England are neither prosperous nor 
appy. 
“ England is a fen 


| Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
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Fireside—the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness—We are selfish men.” 


Simplicity, and goodness, and comfort, are 
ebbing away from our shores—on the one hand 
we find luxury and cold selfish sensuality, 


“ Which hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling ;” 


and, on the other, a melancholy struggle for 
the commonest necessaries of life, whch de- 
bases man to the condition of a mere food-seek- 
ing animal, a two-legged beast of prey, more 
erafty, and less generous, than some of the 
quadrupeds which are led by similar instincts. 
It should be remembered, that such a state 
of things is not only lamentable, but exceed- 
ingly dangerous. The power of wealth has 
become so very great as compared with an 
other power—the submission, the adoration al- 
most, that is paid to it, has become so conspi- 
cuous, the facilities which it instantly gives of 
obtaining all those sensual gratifications, which 
in our days are esteemed more than any other, 
are so tempting; that all the desires of the 
people are summed up and concentred in this 
one—the desire of wealth. Now, if the opera- 
tion of our new laws, and the tendency of our 
olicy, be obviously to cripple the means of the 
abouring classes, and to doom to despair all 
except those who, having already a large capi- 
tal, wish to increase the mass, we would ask 
how long it is expected that the patience of 
the people will endure this? It is plain to every 
man of common observation, who looks at the 
resources of this country, and at its popula- 
tion, that there is enough for every man—it is 
also plain that every man has not enough. It 
is obvious, that for the happiness, or, to put it 


in a stronger and truer form, for the alleviation | 


of the misery of the country, a better distribu- 


tion of its wealth is necessary, and it is not | 
Distribu- | 
tion is all we want, to make the common peo- | 


more necessary than it is sufficient. 


ple as comfortable as they are the reverse; and 


when they see and know this, how long will | 


they bear with the cold neglect of scientific 
speculators in politics, who, while they fare 


sumptuously every day themselves, endeavour | 


to demonstrate the utility of measures, which 
they well know consign thousands of poor la- 
bouring people to present distress? The com- 
ing danger is already signified to us by the 
recklessness of crime which begins to prevail 
among the lower order; the prohibition of law 
is no longer strong enough to restrain those 


who are maddened by a contemplation of the | 


riches of others, compared with their own po- 
verty; they take by craft, or by force, that 
which, from the altered state of affairs, they 
can no longer expect to share by the exertion 
of honest labour. These things are no more 
than the breakers which may enable us to see 
at a distance the rocks upon which we are 
steering. Let but the present order of things 
go on, and the common people of England will 


ere long become like the common people of | 


Ireland; the laws and the establishments of 
the country they will look upon merely as in- 
ventions for their oppression—contrivances 
which it is their interest not to support, but to 
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break down; and we know not what power # 
is which is to resist the common people of 
England, if they become possessed with no 
tions such as these. They are not like the im- 
petuous and fickle Irish, to be managed, when 
they smart under a settled conviction of 4 
wrong ; doubtless, the progress of events has 
much broken and altered their ancient spirit, 
but still they are not the men to rush inl 
hopeless and any, violence, or, when re 
sisted, to subside into dejected tranquillity, and 
die of starvation beside their cold and desolate 
hearths. If, however, the Legislature will not 
take better care of them, they may be disposed 
to take legislation into their own hands; and 
against such an alarming consummation s 
this, we would warn those to whom the mor 
than ever important task of governing this 
country is confided. It cannot be too fre 
quently, too earnestly, too energetically en- 
orced upon the attention of all who have any 
influence in the making of the laws, that the 
present moral and physical condition of the la 
bouring classes is most deplorable, and that the 
country cannot long continue in such a sfate. 
The Legislature must do something for them, 
if they would preserve the country; and should 
immediately proceed to such inquiries as may 
| give hope to those who are suffering so griev- 
ously, without having committed any fault. 
Never was there more urgent occasion than 
at the present moment for a wise, patient, and 
thoroughly patriotic Legislature—for a House 
of Commons comprising men of talent and in- 
tegrity, possessing a sympathy with the 
ple, and a devotion to the interests of thei 
country, beyond all mean and short-sighted 
views of personal advantage. Do we 
such a House of Commons? Alas! we fear not 
| —the times are out of joint, and it is not wilh- 
out shame for our country that we look at an 
assembly of the representatives of the people, 
containing six hundred and fifty-eight mem- 
bers, with so slender a display of that whieh 
constitutes greatness ina man. Where are the 
eloquence, the enthusiasm, the patriotic feel- 
ing? where the manly reasoning, and lofty 
| comprebension, which have made the House 
of Commons illustrious? How wretched, cold, 
insipid, common-place, are their debates! How 
| much more like tea-table conversation, than 
the concussion of the intellects of the great 
men of England? Where are the men ip 
the present House of Commons whose names 
will be familiar with unborn generations: 
When those who figure there, lie in their name- 
less and forgotten graves, who shall have 
heard of the speeches of Mr. Peel, or what stu- 
| dent of his country’s history shall perchance 
discover that a gentleman named Goulboun 
was a minister of Great Britain in the yeat 
1829? Nor is it the Treasury-bench alone that 
is conspicuous for dulness,—if not for some 
thing worse; of the six hundred and fifty- 
| eight, there are not, besides the professional 
members, twelve men who exhibit abilities 
| such as would justify an observer in believing, 
that, in the pursuits of any liberal profession, 
| they would have reached to even a moderate 
degree of eminence; and. yet it is by such® 
House of Commons the institutions of otf 
| ancestors have been overset! Dulness lives 
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long ;—there are some in that House who have 
sat there with Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and 

can bear to sit there still; and most of 
them have voted upon questions in which Per- 
ceval, and Wyndham, and Canning and Cas- 
tlereagh, and Sheridan, and Grattan, and Pon- 
sonby, and Grey, and Plunkett, and Romilly, 
and Whitbread, have taken a part. They 
have seen, even within a few years, such a 

p of men all together within the House ; 
and what do they see now? But we have heard 
it said, that although there be no great men in 
the House, yet, taking the aggregate of all the 
small cleverness which is now to be found 
among the individual] members, the quantity of 
ability and discretion in the House is, upon the 
whole, greater than ever it was. This is a 
very pleasant sort of apology, and much more 
amusing than satisfactory to the country. We 
have never found that ten small wits made a 
great wit, more than that ten dull books made a 
spirited one. It is, we believe, quite true, that 
there are plenty of those in the Lower House 
who possess that kind of average understand- 
ing, which prevents men from doing what is 
extravagantly absurd, and enables them to take 
care of themselves, with a minute and almost 
contemptible species of small assiduity ; but a 
wilderness of these will not take care of the 
— in perilous situations, when the an- 
cient land-marks set up by abler men have 
been abandoned. Many of them, who are de-* 
sitous to be useful, get their brains addled with 
books, which sorely perplex them, and render 
them incapable of doing any thing; for here, 
that which seems to be practically beneficial, 
is opposed to some general theory ; and there, 
something which, according to all the book 
tales, should be most excellent, appears in 
practice to work exceedingly ill; and then 
they hold up their hands and say, “ Really the 
thing appears so difficult that we don’t know 
what to do.” Others who seek a place in the 
House of Commons merely as a matter of 
tak, follow their pleasures, and do not take 
any trouble about legislation; and others take 
il the trouble that they are capable of taking 
thout their own immediate interests, which 
limited sphere is all that their public virtue or 
their capacity is able to comprehend. 

A few there are also, we rejoice to say, hon- 
est, eloquent, and true, who require only great 
easions, and antagonists worthy of thetr ri- 
valship, to soar to something which would res- 
cue this our time from the reproach of politi- 
wal littleness, which othérwise the historian 
will have to cast upon it. “ But what are these 
imongst so many?” Or how shall they infuse 
Apatriotic spirit, and a genuine love of coun- 
tty, into the cold, confined understandings of 

who follow in the wake of the smirking 
audacity of shallow Liberals; men who would 
scrifice any thing for the vain glory of mak- 
ee appear wiser than those by 
counsels England became the great 
country which she has been? It is not merely 
use the House of Commons wants oratori- 

tal talent that we thus speak of it, although 
we certainly believe that in any assembly 
the members thought justly and vigor- 
sly, they would speak in the same manner ; 





but it wants something of a more homely de- 
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scription, which we do not venture to desig- 
nate by its plain and unfashionabie name. 
Even to the House of Commons which we 
have, we should not fear to intrust the cause 
of the suffering population, could we but per- 
suade ourselves that they would enter upon the 
necessary inquiries without affectation, with 
an honest desire to ascertain the real causes of 
the distress, and a courageous determination 
to apply the necessary remedy, no matter how 
it might interfere with scientific theories, or 
individual interests. If we could be certain 
that they would zealously, industriously, and 
with a kindly feeling towards their unhappy 
fellow-creatures, apply themselves to the duty 
of inquiring, we should have no fear for the 
result, because the way is plain, if sought 
after with simplicity and honesty. It is not 
any extraordinary ability or acuteness that is 
necessary, but to throw aside the spurious 
learning which men, mistaking it for know- 
ledge, have blinded themselves with, and, look- 
ing fairly and practically at the state of affairs, 
to do with manly courage that which is need- 
ful for the remedy thereof. 

We own that we hardly expect this to take 
place until some change is effected in the spirit 
which animates the House of Commons—or, 
to speak more strictly, in the sluggishness 
which benumbs it; and we know not how this 
can be effected, so well as by an exertion on 
the part of those who have the power to place 
some men in the House, whom nature and edu- 
cation have qualified to think and speak with 
energy, and to persuade others of that which 
they themselves strongly feel. The experi- 
ment lias been tried by the patron of the bo- 
rough of Newark, and has been attended with 
such remarkable success as should induce 
others to imitate his example. Surely there 
needs no argument to show those who have 
the power to put men in the House of Com- 
mons, the advantage and utility of having men 
there who can think and speak. We might 
well suppose that they would discover this of 
themselves without any prompting ; but great 
men and small have fallen into such a fatal 
lethargy on matters of domestic policy, that 
we must shake them and shout into their ears, 
that which their own attention should long 
ago have discovered. We tell them that the 
Legislature, by inattention, affectation, short- 
sightedness, and positive error, have lost the 
confidence of the people, whom they have vi- 
tally injured by their foolish laws, and have in- 
curred their contempt, by the imbecility, per- 
plexity, and dulness of the words which have 
been offered instead of argument, in reply to 
the remonstrances which the sufferers have 
made to Parliament. It is high time, then, 
that they should look about them, and provide 
men who are fit for something better than 
driving their cabriolets down to a division, or 
repeating, with flippant and solemn imperti- 
nence, a page of the last new pamphlet on po- 
litical economy. They should look about for 
men who have some Acart, along with political 
information,—who possess strong feelings in 
favour of religion and humanity,—and who 
will speak out with freedom and boldness in 
favour of that cause, which God will not leave 
without a witness in the hearts of men when it 
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is pleaded manfully and i , even be- 
fure those who have been too long unaccustom- 
ed to any thing but the ne oe = oe 
low and heartless innovators. Let some men 
of probity and talent, and virtuous enthusiasm, 
be brought into the House, to rouse the spirit 
of the rest, and all may yet be well; but we 
cannot stand on the rotten foundation of pas- 
sive obedience, though we take for our support 
a truckling system of submission to miscalled 
*“ liberal” opinions, for want of courage and 
ability to stand up, and for the sake of the 
working classes of our country, vindicate the 
expediency and justice of an opposite system. 

e think it impossible that this subject can 
be too earnestly and vehemently urged upon 
those whom it concerns. We have no words 
sufficiently strong to paint to them the extre- 
mity of the necessity which exists, that they 
should bestir themselves ere it be too late, to 
avert the dreadful consequences which must 
ensue, if the miseries of the common people be 
left to accumulate, as they have been for some 
years past. We would call upon those who have 
large interests at stake in this country, by all 
the motives which can influence men, to awake 
and look to their country and themselves. To 
those who still think that love of country is 
something more than an empty sound, and 
that our venerable institutions are something 
better than the shallow conceits of men of yes- 
terday—to those we would say, read, examine, 
learn the deplorable state of the labouring 
classes, and do not slumber over your efforts to 
apply a remedy—do not say, as has been said 
in the House of Commons, we must wait, and 
see what time will do. Wait :—How long will 
you wait ?—Are not crime, misery, starvation, 
rife enough already? Wait To what pur- 
pose? If the state of the lower orders can be 
bettered, why should you delay? If it cannot, 
and if in a country abounding with wealth, and 
the means of acquiring wealth, the labouring 
population must live in penury, and die for 
want of sufficient sustenance, stand up before 
the world and tell us why, that the world may 
at least see that you are not indifferent to a ca- 
lamity so extensive and so dreadful. 

Even to those who think the common people 
of the country nothing, and their own pleasure 
every thing, who would not ruffle the luxu- 
rious tenor of their lives by any effort so trou- 
blesome as an inquiry concerning the state of 
the labouring population,—to those we would 
say, by the love you bear your pleasures, exert 
yourselves now, lest the time come speedily, 
when you shall not have them to enjoy. We 
would address them in the words of the stern 
and virtuous old Roman, so applicable to many 
in the present time :—‘ Sed per deos immor- 
tales, vos ego appello, qui semper domos, villas, 
signa, tabulas vestras, pluris quam rempubli- 
cam fecistis; si ista, cujuscumque modi sint, 
que amplexamini, retinere, si voluptatibus 
vestris otium prebere voltis; expergiscimini 
aliquando, et capessite rempublicam.” 

If we be asked, ‘‘ Can you, who preach up to 
us so strongly the necessity of doing some- 
thing, tell us what we should do?” we answer, 
That whatever conclusions we may have come 
to upon the subject, we Id recommend 
nothing with confidence without previous in- 
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quiry. Let the legislature assemble eariy, 
and immediately commence a serious and ¥i- 
gilant inquiry into the state of the country. 

Let the people be invited to state fully and 
fairly what their condition is, and what have 
been the immediate and apparent causes which 
have brought them from prosperity to adversi- 
ty, and then, when the root of the evil is a. 
rived at, let such remedy be applied as will re- 
lieve the distresses of the poor, even though it 
should be apparently adverse to the interests 
of the rich. It may be hard for selfish men to 
make this sacrifice; but even their own prin- 
ciples, if consulted with common prudence, 
might teach them that it is better to part with 
a little than to put the whole in jeopardy. 
When the true state of the people is fairly be- 
fore the legislature, let such measures be taken 
as are simple and intelligible, and come obvi- 
ously home to the matter in hand ; for if the 
theorists be allowed to perplex and overlay it 
with their scientific terms and obscure gener. 
alizations, no good will be effected. Let the 
example of the honest Macedonians be follow. 
ed, who would call a fe a fig, a boat a boat, 
and a traitor a traitor. If it appear that many 
of the agricultural population are idle, while 
the ground in their neighbourhood is not sufi- 
ciently worked, and that the reason is the 
want of moncy in the hands of the farmers, of 
which again the cause is, that money has be- 
come much scarcer and dearer, while the 
amount of money requisite to pay taxes, re- 
mains the same, it requires no very extraordi- 
nary astuteness to discover that one of two re 
medies is necessary,—either to take away the 
taxes, or to make money as plenty as it was be- 
fore. But the taxes ameaita reduced, as they 
are necessary to pay the interest of the debt, 
which is a fixed nominal amount of money that 
must be paid by the people, whether money be 
scarce or abundant, dearorcheap. Well, then, 
if one remedy is impracticable, we must only 
try the other, which most certainly is practi 
cable. We can go back to the old abundant 
currency, and we can do so with all the ad- 
vantage of experience, to teach us measures of 
precaution for its security and proper regula- 
tion. Here is nothing very obscure or difi- 
cult, though no doubt it might very easily be 
made so, by mixing with it half a chapter of 
any of the five hundred pamphlets, and more 
ponderous books, which have been published 
about currency. Let men only look simply a 
the relation betwen cause and effect, and have 
the courage to treat as it deserves Mr. Peel's 
darling folly of a metallic currency and ont 
most fruitful source of the people's penury will 
be removed. 

If it appear that whole districts employed i 
the silk trade, and whole towns employed it 
the glove trade, are in a state of ruinous idle- 
ness, and that the reason is, that the rich who 
use silk and gloves choose rather to employ the 
artizans of France than the artizans of Eng 
land, the obvious remedy is to put such a duty 
on French silks and gloves, as will cause it 
be the interest of the rich here, to employ theit 
own countrymen and countrywomen. It is 
true that all the gloves, and some of the silks, 
made at home, will be of less elegant work 
manship than those obtained from France; 
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itis also true that the export merchants will 
lose so much of their business as consists in 
the export of goods against the import of silks 
and gloves, and that the foreign market for 
manufactures will take off so much less of them, 
as is equivalent to the amount of the French 

s imported; but the first two disadvan- 
tages will fall upon the comparatively rich, for 
the benefit of the poor; and for the last, we 
hold that the home-market would be improved, 
in proportion as the foreign market was dete- 
riorated. 

It were easy to go through the same sort of 
argument with respect to foreign shipping, fo- 
reign wool, foreign lead, and the various other 
branches in which the working people of our 
own country are interested, and in which they 
are — misery unparalleled, through the 
operation of Mr. Huskisson's ruinous and de- 
testable systema. If this system have any ad- 
vantages, it is easy to show that they are ad- 
vantages only to the capitalist, to the rich, 
purchased at the expense of the poor. The 
wretched, unhappy, starving artizan, is to suf- 
fer, in order that the rich may have silks some- 
what cheaper, gloves of more delicate work- 
manship, lead for their sumptuous houses at 
rather a more moderate rate, and coats for 
their backs of a finer texture, and a scarcely 
perceptible reduction of price. 

If then, inquiry should produce results as to 
facts and their causes, such as we have antici- 
pated, we really see no insuperable difficulty 
in the remedies to be applied. We see that 
we must retrace the steps which we have of 
late been treading ; but however ashamed the 
legislature may feel to do this, it should with 
much more reason feel ashamed to persevere 
in what is palpably ruinvus to the prosperity of 
the common people. 

Let it be again and again impressed upon 
the legislature, that the country has within it 
tbhundant means to support all the people in 
comfort and abundance, and that therefvre all 
who are ready and willing to labour, have a na- 
tural right to full subsistence. If it be wilful- 
lyand designedly withheld from them, it is a ty- 
mony which they ought not, and will not con- 
tinue to endure ; if it be a defect of the politi- 
cal arrangements of the country, which does 
not allow the labour and the raw material—in 
which we include the land—to come together, 
* that production and abundance may follow, 
the common people have a right to expect that 
those who govern them will remove this de- 
feet. It is impossible that the legislature can 
justify itself from the complaints of the people, 
wutil it can show either that the country does 
not afford the means of their subsistence, or 
that they are unwilling to do the work which 
necessary to take advantage of those means. 

To conclude: the state of the country at 
present is dangerous, and, as respects the com- 
mon people, deplorable. We have endeavour- 
¢d to show how, and why. The prospects of 
‘he country are gloomy or cheerful, according 
% we contemplate the course which may be 
taken by those who have the power to guide 
ispoliey. There is nothing physically or po- 
litieatly inypossible in making the domestic con- 
dition of this country as prosperous as it ever 
vas, but there is need of a virtuous and vigo- 
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rous exertion. Of what nature this exertion 
should be, we have also ventured to speak ; 
and, unwilling as we are to speak presumptu- 
ously, we may yet express our confidence, that 
with such an exertion, made in the spirit we 
have described, all our difficulties would be 
triumphed over, and in the very commence- 
ment this great good would be achieved, that 
the people would see that those who governed 
them sympathized with their distress, and were 
sincerely desirous of its alleviation. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE RUINED NUNNERY. 


BY DELTA. 
I 


"Twas a tempestuous eve ; the rains, 

Over the mountains and the plains, 
Pour'd down with ceaseless noise ; 

The forest depths were in a roar; 

The sea came foaming to the shore, 

And through the rocky caverns hoar, 
Howl'd with a giant's voice. 

il. 

At length the winds began to still, 

As Hesper crown’d the southern hill: 
The rains began to cease ; 

Night's star-bestudded map unfurl'd ; 

Up from the earth the black clouds curl'd; 

And the white moon rose o'er the world, 
As ‘twere to herald Peace. 


ill. 


Lull’d was the turmoil on the shore, 
While the fierce rack that, just before, 
* With tempest laden deep, 

Swept through the sad and sullen sky, 
Grew bright, and, in serenity, 
Beneath the quiet moon's calm eye, 

Appear’d to fall asleep. 
Iv. 


The green trees twinkled in the vale; 

Pure was the radiance—pure and pale, 
With beauty silvering o'er 

The verdant lawn, and lapsing rill; 

There was a silence on the hill; 

Hush'd were the winds; and all grew still, 
Except the river's roar. 


v. 


Leaving the fireside’s circling talk, 

‘T was then my solitary walk 
Amid the fields I took, 

To where a ruin'd convent stood, 

As 'twere the abode of solitude, 

Left, mid the relics of its wood, 
To stockdove and to rook 


Vi. 

Lorn was the scene and desolate ; 
Rank weeds o’ergrew its mouldering gate ; 

I clome its fragile stair ; 
The moonbeams, piercing through the gloom 
Of each untenanted lone room, 
Where erst the o#nser shed perfume, 

Show'd only ruin there! 


2Q2 
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vu. 


Pleased with the prospect, 
—The summit of the walls I gain’d 
And leant me there alone, 

Beneath the solitary sky ; 

While, in the moon's pale argentry, 

As woke the wild bird's fitful cry, 
The dewy wall-flowers shone. 


vill. 


The jes'mine seem'd alive with bees; 

Blossoms were on the cultured trees, 
That now were gnarl'd and wild; 

And rose Devotion from each cell, 

Where holy Nun, at sound of bell, 

Did daily kneel, and worship well 
The Mother and her Child. 


1X. 


How came they there, these lovely forms ’— 
Was it to shield them from the storms 
Of this unquiet earth, 
That from its sinful crowds they fled? 
Or, warn'd by Conscience, did the dread 
Of Jadgment o'er each guilty head, 
To Penitence give birth? 


x. 


These questions who may answer ?—Lo! 
With eyes of thought, and cheek of wo, 
That pale and sighing maid, 
Devoutly Coosiinn at the shrine— 
Her true love, bound for Palestine, 
Sank with his warriors in the brine, 
To sudden death betray'd. 


XI. 


Life's day for her had found its close ;— 

Straight from her brow she pluck’d the rose ; 
Rnd from her cheek the bloom 

Faded, like tints from autumn flowers, 

When over earth the tempest lours, 

And rude winds leave the saddening bowers 
To Winter's sullen gloom. 


x1. 


And lo! that other by her side, 
Hopeful so soon to be a bride; 
Blue eyes and auburn hair, 
That might have chain'd all human hearts 
Were vain—her fickle knight departs,— 
Her soul's deep-cherish'd visions thwarts,— 
And leaves her to despair. 


Xi. 


With indignation and amaze, 
She saw her rival, heard the praise, 
Once deem'd her own, bestow'd 
On stranger charms; and she could not— 
Forlorn, forsaken, and forgot— 
Uphold the burden of her lot, 
But to its misery bow’d. 


XIV. 


Then, in her solitary cell, 
It yielded painful joy to dwell 
On raptures that had been: 
Her fall heart to her throat would rise, 
While she would turn her tearful eyes 
From changeful earth, to changeless skies, 
All cloudless and serene. 


leased, yet pain'd, 


; 
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XV. 


A third—around her, one by one, 

Like vernal flowers in summer's sun, 
Those whom she loved had fled ; 

So, bowing to her cheerless fate,— 

Home left unto her desolate— 

Her pilgrim step sought out this gate, 
Tro commune with the dead. 


XVI. 


| There Recollection’s sunlight streams ; 


And, in the silence of her dreams, 
She hears their voices still— 


Hears the blue rill amid its flowers, 
| As erst she heard in Childhood's hours, 


Strays with them through the garden bowers, 
And climbs her native hill. 


XVII. 


A fourth—her black and midnight eyes— 

Wherein the abyss of passion lies— 
Silently burn; but she 

Loved whom her kindred sanction’d not: 


| He fell—she sought the bloody spot— 
| And, to forget and be forgot, 


Was hither doom‘d to flee. 


XVIII. 


| Yes, far more dear was he, though dead, 
Than all yet living things; she fled 


A world which gave but,pain, 
Heroic constancy to prove; 


| And, nursing for his sake a love, 


Which nought could change, and none could 
move, 
Disdain'd to love again. 
XIX, 

Yes! there she strove to yield her soul 
Unto Religion’s calm control ; 

But Memory’s charms outlast 
Long years of solitude and gloom; 
And oft his image, from the tomb, 

To bless her came, in Beauty's bloom, 
When hours of prayer were past. 


xX. 


Thoughts sad and strange came thronging fast; 
As, through the pale and peopled past, 

Keen Fancy clove her way; 
The scene around me changed, and bright 
Lay pile and garden on my sight, 
As once they shone in summer light, 

Ere yet they knew decay. 


XX 
Dreams—fancies—visions—such are these : 


| Yet on the musing mind may seize, 


When, on an eve like this 
On which I write, through far-past things 
Her flight lone Meditation wings, 
And to the dallying spirit brings 

Pictures of bale or bliss. 


YAU. 


And ye, grey convent walls, taught well, 
That onward vears shall only swell 
The catalogue of change ; 
Yea, while we look around, and sean 
What happen’d in our own brief span, 
Things, which oecurred since life began, 
ven to ourseives seem strange. 
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Then, what is life ?—'tis like a flower 

That blossoms through one sunny hour ; 
A bright illusive dream ; 

A wave that melts upon the shore ; 

A lightning flash that straight is o'er; 

A phantom seen—then seen no more— 
A bubble on the stream! 


XXIV. 


Look on the churchyard’s yellow skull— 
Is not the contemplation fall 
Of serious thought and deep? 
Tis ownerless—but yet ere fled 
The spirit, Love upheld that head, 
And friends hung round a dying bed, 
To hide their eyes, and weep. 


XXV. 


Thus generations pass away— 
Tis renovation and decay— 

‘Tis childhood and old age ;— 
Like figures in the wizard's glass, 
In long succession on we pass, 

Act our brief parts—and then, alas! 

Are swept from off the stage! 


——_ 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


A SCENE OFF BERMUDA. 


Tue evening was closing in dark and rainy, 
with every appearance of a gale from the west- 
ward, and the weather had become so thick 
and boisterous, that the lieutenant of the watch 
had ordered the look-out at the mast-head 
down on deck. The man, on his way down, 
had gone into the main-top to bring away 
sme things he had left in going aloft, and 
was in the act of leaving it, when he sung out, 
—‘a sail on the weather-bow.”—“ What does 
she look like ?”—* Can't rightly say, sir; she 
is in the middle of the thick weather to wind- 
ward.“ Stay where you are a little —Jen- 
kiss, jump forward, and see what you can 
make of her from the foreyard.”” Whilst the 
topman was obeying his instructions, the look- 
out again hailed—‘ She is a ship, sir, close- 
hauled on the same tack,—the weather clears, 
and I can see her now.” 

The wind, ever since noon, had been blow- 
ing in heavy squalls, with appalling lulls be- 
tween them. One of these gusts had been so 
violent as to bury in the sea the lee-guns in 
the waist, although the brig had nothing set 
but her close-reefed main-topsail, and reefed 
foresail. It was now spending its fury, and 
she was beginning to roll heavily, when, with 
1 suddenness almost incredible to one unac- 
qeainted with these latitudes, the veil of mist 
that had hung to windward the whole day was 
tent and drawn aside, and the red and level 
tays of the setting sun flashed at*once, through 
long arch of glowing clouds, on the black 
bull and tall spars of his Britannic majesty’s 
sloop Torch. And, true enough, we were not 
the only spectators of this gloomy geste; 

, right in the wake of the moonlight sun, 
tow half sunk in the sea, at the distance of a 
mile or more, lay a long warlike-looking craft, 





apparently a frigate or heavy corvette, rolling 
heavily and silently in the trough of the sea, 
with her masts, yards, and the scanty sail she 
had set, in strong relief against the glorious 
horizon. 

Jenkins now hailed from the foreyard— 
“ The strange sail is bearing up, sir.” As he 
spoke, a flash was seen, followed, after what 
seemed a long interval, by the deadened report 
of the gun, as if it had been an echo, and the 
sharp half-ringing, half-hissing sound of the 
shot. It fell short, but close to us, and was 
evidently thrown from a heavy cannon, from 
the length of the range. Mr. Splinter, the 
first-lieutenant, jumped from the gun he stood 
on—*“ Quarter-master, keep her away abit”— 
and dived into the cabin to make his report. 

Captain Deadeye was a staid, stiff-rumped, 
wall-eyed, old first-lieutenantish-looking vete- 
ran, with his coat of a regular Rodney cut, 
broad skirts, long waist, and stand-up collar, 
over which dangled either a queue, or a marlin- 
spike with a tuft of onkum at the end of it,—it 
would have puzzled Old Nick tosay which. His 
lower spars were cased in tight unmentionables 
of what had once been white kerseymere, and 
long boots, the coal-scuttle tops of which 
served as scuppers to carry off the drainings 
from his coat-flaps in bad weather; he was, in 
fact, the “last of the sea-monsters,”’ but, like 
all his tribe, as brave as steel—when put to it, 
as alert as a cat. 

He no sooner heard Splinter’s report, than 
he sprung up the ladder, brushing the tumbler 
of swizzle he had just brewed clean out of the 
fiddle into the lap of Mr. Saveall, the purser, 
who had dined with him, and nearly extin- 
guishing the said purser, by his arm striking 
the bow! of the pipe he was smoking, thereby 
forcing the shank half-way down his throat. — 
“ My glass, Wilson,” to his steward —* She is 
close to, sir; you can see her plainly without 
it,” said Mr. Treenail, the second-lieutenant, 
from the weather-nettings, where he was re- 
connoitring. After a leng look through his 
starboard blinker, (his other sky-light had been 
shut up ever since Aboukir,) Deadeye gave 
orders to clear away the weather-bow gun;” 
and as it was now getting too dark for flags to 
be seen distinctly, he desired that three lan- 
terns might be got ready for hoisting vertically 
in the main-mgging.—- All ready forward 
there ?”—“ All ready, sir.” — Then hoist away 
the lights, and throw a shot across her forefoot 
—Fire!’ Bang went our carronade, but our 
friend to windward paid no regard to the pri- 
vate signal; he had shaken a reef out of his 
topsails, and was coming down fast upon us. 

It was clear that old Blowhard had at first 
taken him for one of our own cruisers, and 
meant to signalize him, “ all regular and 
ship-shape,” to use his own expression ; most 
of us, however, thought it would have been 
wiser to have made sail, and widened our dis- 
tance a little, in place of bothering with old- 
fashioned mane@uvres, which might end in our 
catching a tartar; but the skipper had been all 
his life in line-of-battle ships, or heavy frigates; 
and it was a tough job under any circum- 
stances, to persuade him of the propriety of 
“ up-stick-and-away,” as we soon felt to our 
cost. 
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The enemy, for such he evidently was, now 
all at once yawed, and indul us with a 
sight of his teeth; and there he was, fifteén 

of a side on his main deck, with the due 
——s of carronades on his quarter-deck and 
‘orecastle ; whilst his short lower masts, white 
canvass, and the tremendous hoist in his top- 
sails, showed him to be a heavy American fri- 
gate; and it was equally certain that he had 
cleverly hooked us under his lee, within com- 
fortable range of his long twenty-fours. To 
convince the most unbelieving, three jets of 
flame, amidst wreaths of white smoke, glanced 
from his main-deck; but in this instance, the 
sound of the cannon was followed by a sharp 
crackle and a shower of splinters from the 
foreyard. 

It was clear we had got an ugly customer— 
poor Jenkins now called to Treenail, who was 
standing forward near the gun which had been 
fired—“ Och, sir, and its badly wounded we 
are here.” The officer was a Patlander, as 
well as the seaman. 
boy ?"—the growing seriousness of the affair in 
no way checking his propensity to fun,-— 
“ Which of vou,—you or the yard?"—* Both 
of us, your honour; but the yard badliest.”"— 
“ The devil'—Come down, then, or get into 
the top, and | will have you looked after pre- 
sently.” 
into the foretop, as he was ordered, where he 
was found after-the brush, badly wounded by 
a splinter in the breast. 

Jonathan no doubt “ calculated,” as well he 
might, that this taste of his quality would be 
quite sufficient for a little 18-gun sloop close 
under his lee; but the fight was not to be so 
easily taken out of Deadeye, although even to 
his optic it was now high time to be off. 

“ All hands make sail, Mr. Splinter; that 
chap is too heavy for us—Mr. Kelson,” to the 
carpenter, “jump up and see what the fore- 
yawl will carry. Keep her away, my man,” to 
the seaman at the helm;—* Crack on, Mr 


Splinter—shake all the reefs out—set the | 


fore-topsail, and loose top-gallant sails ;—stand 
by to sheet home, and see all clear to rig the 
booms out, if the breeze lulls.”’ 

In less than a minute we were bowling along 
before it ; but the wind was breezing up again, 
and no one could say how long the wounded 
foreyard would carry the weight and drag of 
the sails. To mend the matter, Jonathan was 
coming up, hand over hand with the freshen- 
ing breeze, under a press of canvass; it was 
clear, that escape was next to impossible 

“Clear away the larboard guns!” I abso- 
lutely jumped off the deck with astonishment 
—who could have spoken it? It appeared such 
downright madness to show fight under the 
very muzzles of the guns of an enemy, half of 
whose broadside was sufficient to sink us. It 
was the captain, however, and there was no- 
thing for it. 


In an instant was heard, through the whist- | 


ling of the breeze, the creaking and screaming 
of the carronade slides, the rattling of the car- 
riage of the long twelve-pounder amidships, 
the thumping and punching of handspikes, 
and the dancing and jumping of Jack himself, 
as the guns were, being shotted and run out. 
In a few seconds all was still again, but the 


“Which of you, my | 


The poor fellow crawled off the yard | 
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rushing sound of the vessel going through the 
water, and of the rising gale amongst the rig- 


ing. 
5 The men stood clustered at their quarters, 
their cutlasses buckled round their waists, all 
without jackets and waistcoats, and many with 
nothing but their trowsers on. 
“ Now, men, mind your aim; our only 
chance is to wing him. I will yaw the ship, 
and as your guns come to bear, slap it right 
| itto his bows. Starboard your helm, my man, 
| and bring her to the wind.” As she came 
round, blaze went our carronades and long gun 
in succession, with good will and good aim, 
|} and down came his fore-topsail on the cap, 
| with all the superincumbent spars and gear; 
| the head of the top-mast had been shot away 
| The men instinctively cheered. “ That will 
| do; now, knock off, my boys, and let us run 
for it. Keep her away again; make all sail.” 
Jonathan was for an instant paralysed by our 
| impudence ; but just as we were getting be- 
fore the wind, he yawed, and let drive his 
whole broadside ; and fearfully did it transmo- 
grify us. Half an hour before we were as gay 
a little sloop as ever floated, with a crew of 120 
as ‘ine fellows as ever manned a British man- 
of-war. The iron-shower sped—ten of the 
hundred and twenty never saw the sun rise 
again; seventeen more were wounded, three 
| mortally; we had eight shot between wind 
and water, our main-top-mast shot away as 
clean as a carrot, and our hull and rigging 
otherwise regularly cut to pieces. Another 
broadside succeeded ; but by this time we had 
bore up, thanks to the loss of our after-sail ; 
we could do nothing else; and, what was bet- 
| ter luck still, whilst the loss of our main-top- 
mast paid the brig off on the one hand, the loss 
of head-sail in the frigate brought her as quick- 
ly to the wind on the other; thus most of her 
shot fell astern of us; and before she could 
bear up again in chase, the squall struck her, 
and carried her main-top-mast overboard. 
This gave usa start, crippled and bedevilled 
though we were; and as the night fell, we 
contrived to lose sight of our large friend 
—With breathless anxiety did we carry on 


| through that night, expecting every lurch to 


send our remaining top-mast by the board; 
but the weather moderated, and next morning 
the sun shone on our blood-stained decks, at 
anchor off the entrance to St. George's har- 
bour. 


From Blackwood's Mayazine. 


THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN 
WESTERN AFRICA. 
“ And of the cannibals that each other eat, the Anthro 
pophagi, 
And men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


Sir,—The phblic press having stated that 
an ambassador has been appointed to the court 
of Ashantee, I am induced to trouble you with 
a few remarks on our possessions in a country 
so little known; and without attempting any 
fixed plan as to subjects, I shall merely give 
you the result of my personal observations in 

' those unhealthy regions. 
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Ashaatee is 2 powerful and barbarous coun- 
try situated in interior of Guinea, to the 
southeast of Cape Coast Castle, from which it 
is distant 180 miles. As many of your readers, 
doubtless, are aware, the Ashantees have at 
various times annoyed our different settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast. In 1823 and 1824 
they defeated our forces, killed Sir C. M*Car- 
thy, and many British officers; and such was 
their barbarity, that previous to killing them, 
they cut out their jaw-bones, with which they 
ornamented their war drums. Success in- 
creased their bravery to such a degree, that in 
June, 1824, the King of Ashantee led his forces 
to Cape Coast Castle, which ne regularly in- 
vested, defeating those brave white soldiers 
whom the most dreadful of climates had spared. 
The small-pox breaking out in the Ashantee 
camp, to a degree unknown in Europe, obliged 
the King to relinquish his design of dtiving the 
few surviving white men into the sea, aad of 
taking the castle. He leisurely retreated, lay- 
ing waste the country through which he pass- 
ed, till he arrived at his own frontier. 

“ Our allies,” as we dignify the various tribes 
of barbarians by whom Cape Coast Castle is 
surrounded, though they would not fight, were 
clamorous in their cries for assistance. Rice 
was purchased for them at an immense ex- 
pense, from the firm of Messrs. Macaulay at 
Sierra Leone, and distributed to them gratis. 
Major Genera! Turner, arriving on the coast, 
furnished them with the munitions of war, na- 
turally concluding, as they were more power- 
ful than their foes, that they would be enabled 
todefend themselves. In December, 1825, the 
Ashantees sent messages to the Castle, which 
are too disgusting to repeat; suffice it to say, 
they vaunted of their previous success, and 
threatened to come down again and annihilate 
every one. “ Our allies” made solemn fetische, 
(or sacred oath and sacrifice.) collected their 
forces, and were loud in their declarations of 
presumptive victory. Arms, powder, ball, pro- 
visions, and money, were again furnished them 
—for in spite of the morality instilled into their 
minds by missionaries, they always forgot to 
return what had been once lent to them; and 
Lieutenant Colonel Purdon left Cape Coast 
Castle for Accra, distant eighty miles. The 
Commandant put his fort in order, and all were 
eager in spiriting and animating the allies to 
the approaching contest. Whilst they receiv- 
ed rum they made many professions of their wil- 
lingness to fight; they danced their barbarous 
war dances, and sung their war songs. Mock 
fights were represented, in which they, of 
course, were the annihilators of their enemies; 
their women crowned them with African lau- 
tels (the long fine tufts of the Zea May's); 
each tribe vied with each other in riot, singing, 
and vaunting, The various indecencies, cus- 
toms, and rites, were performed with additional 
strictness, and a stranger from Europe would 
have thought all was animation, energy, and 
example. To have believed the British mer- 
chants, white soldiers were unnecessary—the 
forts useless—that a good cause, and brave 

fricans, were quite sufficient to repel the in- 

ders of their homes. But, alas! it was some- 
thing after the manner of the conversion, mo- 
tality and education of the liberated Africans 
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at Sierra Leone,—it existed only in the minds 
of those whose interest it was to vaunt; for 
when Major Kingston, the Commandant at 
Accra, was desirous to make the ailies useful, 
they refused to work, and this officer was, from 
his private purse, obliged to hire them to build 
a mud tower on which to erect a swivel gun or 
two. But in spite of this refusal of our allies 
to work in their own cause without money, a 
detachment, arriving from Sierra Leone in the 
Louisa transport, enabled the British command- 
ing officer to think of repelling the further pro- 
gress of the Ashantee army, who had advanced 
to within twelve miles of Accra. Various were 
the difficulties thrown in his way; the natives 
would not work, or even permit themselves to 
be organized, without daily pay. The white 
troops, weary, sick, and weak, were obliged to 
drag the guns, carry the stores and provisions 
themselves; and to such a degree were the 
fagged, and so strong the desire, in this “ onl 
piping time of peace,” to once more smell pow- 
der, that the officers themselves personally as- 
sisted in dragging the guns and carrying the 
burdens which our faithful allies, in whose 
cause they were fighting—whose safety alone 
the English had in view—(for they could have 
shut themselves in their forts, and “laughed a 
siege to scorn’’)—refused to carry. 

So pernicious is the climate of the Gold 
Coast, that horses will not live there; the few 
cattle who live are poor and weak, and not 
larger than a small calf, and are utterly unfit 
for burden. Every thing is performed by ma- 
nual labour; and this labour did white men per- 
form, whilst “ our brethren” were lounging idle 
on their mats. So insulting were they, that 
the British commanding officer repeatedly 
thought of retreating to the forts, and leaving 
these savages to themselves and their fate ; it 
was, however, too difficult to restrain a British 
officer from fighting when the enemy were so 
near. By dint of unparalleled exertion on the 
part of the individuals who composed the Afri- 
can corps, the guns, rockets, and ammunition, 
were brought to a plain called Doodewah, 
about sixteen miles southeast of British Accra. 
It is not the intention of the writer to give a 
description of this affair farther than to say, 
that the Ashantees attacked the British with 
the greatest impetuosity and bravery; that in 
taking up a position at various parts of the day, 
they displayed a military knowledge and adap- 
tation to circumstances, unknown to any other 
tribe of barbarians in the world; that the 
came to personal combat with the white sol- 
diers, with whom they were desirous of engag- 
ing; and that the whole force, and consequent- 
ly the whole country, would have been conquer- 
ed by them, but for the good effect of rockets, 
an arm of the service they had never seen be- 
fore; their superstition overcame the advantage 
which they had gained, and they retreated two 
miles, “their fetische (charm) not strong this 
time like white man’s lightning,’—their own 
words. Not a man of cur allies could be influ- 
enced to pursue them; prayers and rewards 
were offered in vain. They showed fight 
against the British when urged to it; they were 
too busy in searching the dead for gold dust, 
and in cutting out the jaw-bones of the wound- 
ed to decorate their persons, to attend to the 
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representations of those who had saved their 
lives, and who were anxious they should pur- 
sue their inveterate foe for their common safe- 
ty. The barbarities exercised by the people 
amongst whom the English had resided for 
more than two centuries, is beyond belief. The 
heart of an Ashantee chief was taken out, divid- 
ed, and eaten amongst the ehiefs, his jaw-bones 
were taken out and hung on the drums; whilst 
living, his ears were twisted to the back of his 
head, and fastened with a skewer, whilst his 
fingers were cut off at the joints, the flesh eaten, 
pa the bones hung as a necklace, whilst reek- 
ing with blood, round their necks—these bar- 
barities performed by people who had lived 
long with the English, had attended the schools, 


and whose children were at that moment at- | 
| Coast till 1828, when the British government 
All these | 


tending the English school, and frequenting 
the church at Cape Coast Castle! 


men, too, who had seen the advantages of edu- 
eation and civilization—of whom fine para- 
graphs had appeared in ate in 


the most exulting manner of eating the hearts 


of their enemies, squeezed their hands as if in | 
the act of drenching the blood, and smacked | 


their lips with the twang of enjoyment. 


Whilst this scene was going on at the second | 


of the British settlements, Accra, Cape Coast 


Castle, the seat of government, was in a state | 


of danger and confusion. The Fantees, our 


allies, rose up in arms to resist the duties put | 
on rum and tobacco; they knew the white men | 
were fighting their battles; they were stronger 


than the English, and they were determined-to 
put a stop to it; “ White man should sell them 


rum as they chose.” Captain Mollan, who was | 


sent to disperse them, found his task impossi- 
ble; and the very people whom for two centu- 


ties we had protected—whose lives had just | 


been saved—who resided under the guns of our 
forts, passed the night in dancing, singing, and 
firing muskets, daring the English to fight, 
using the most opprobrious epithets to the white 
men, over whom they asserted they had gained 
a vietory. 

In September, 1826, Major General Sir Neil 
Campbell arrived on the coast; he convened, 
in the government hall at Cape Coast Castle, 
the chiefs of our allies; made them most valua- 
ble presents to the amount of several hundred 
pounds; pointed out to them the necessity of 
peace with the Ashantees, and the folly of war; 
and ended by obtaining their consent, and that 
they would do all in their power to permit and 
forward an English officer to Coomassie, (the 
capital of Ashantee, distant fifteen days’ jour- 
ney,) to treat for peace. Our faithful allies 
were scarcely out of the government hall when 
they met together, and made solemn oath, that 
if any English officer presumed to go into the 
— they would cut him up, and send his 
H 


ead to the King of Ashantee with a scornful | 


message. Their pynims (priests and legisla- 
tors) uttered their fulminations against the 
progress of any white man, which they sent to 
every part of the country where our “ faithful 
allies” had any influence, with directions to 
cut off the head of the first white man who dis- 
obeyed this order. In vain did Sir Neil Camp- 
bell remonstrate, and point out how much 
peace was for their benefit. A powerful chief 
of the Assiens, named Cudjoe Chiboo—who 





| rians. 
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was one of the original causes of the war, a s- 
vage whom the late Sir Charles M‘Carthy ex. 
tolled,and was accustomed to ask to his table, 
and to make magnificent presents to—took up 
a military position near Phip's Tower, about 
two miles 8.S.E. of Cape Coast Castle, issued 
his proclamations and orders, and began to talk 
very loudly of confining the English to the 
Castle, and putting an embargo on their goods 
till the duties were lessened, and the English 
would give up all idea of peace. There were 
some fine light field-pieces in the Castle, soon 
manned by the white soldiers, which induced 
Cudjoe Chiboo, our “ faithful ally,” whom we 
had supplied with arms and ammunition, spee- 
dily to march. 

n this state did affairs remain on the Gold 


wisely determined on abandoning it; but, with 
the true spirit which actuates them to send an 
ambassador to Ashantee with £800 per annum, 
—they could not abandon it without entailing 
on themselves expense. ' Cape Coast Castle is 
a large stone rectangular building, mounting 
ninety pieces of ordnance. By sea it is im- 
pregnable on account of its walls, rocky site, 
and the tremendous surf which sets in along 
the whole line of coast, and which frequently 
prevents landing being effected for a month. 
On the land side it is finely flanked by two 
hills, which have ordnance and are fortified; 
altogether, it would even sustain a siege against 
any regular army which could be brought 
against it in Africa. In the fort are large 


| stores and magnificent warehouses—most su- 


perior apartments, fitted up in a very fine style. 
The general security of the Castle, its strong 
gates, well ironed, barred, and bolted, and 
every room with strong fastenings, renders it 
a very desirable residence for those who are 
obliged to live with thieving rapacious barba- 
House rent in the town is very dear, 
the houses very bad, and those, too, surround- 
ed by the mud huts of the district, the most in- 


| conceivably beastly people on the face of the 


earth. The Castle would therefore be a most 
advantageous place for the self-called mer- 
chants to reside. When this place was aban- 
doned, the English government, instead of 
making the merchants pay an annual rent for 
inhabiting so choice a place, it will scarcely be 
believed, pay them £4,000 per annum for inha- 


| biting a noble building, which has cost John 


Bull so much. I know this assertion will not 
be believed by many, but such is the case. We 
have not an officer or soldier on the Gold 
Coast, and we pay these traders £4,000 a-year 


| to inhabit the Castle, and make use of the mu- 


nitions of war. . 
Twelve miles north of Cape Coast Castle is 


| the Dutch fort of Elmina, with its dependency, 


St. Jago D'Elmina; these are kept in repair by 
the commandant and one captain, two lieute- 
nants, one adjutant, one surgeon, and one com 
pany of soldiers; paid, clothed, and fed, medi- 


| cine, rations, presents to the natives, the mun 


tions of war, and every thing found, for which 
only £4,000 a-year is allowed. When the Go- 
vernment determined on disbanding the Gold 
Coast establishment, they discharged the third 
company Royal African Corps, who were i 
mediately engaged by the traders as servants 
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and soldiers for two romals, or nine shillings 
per month; for which they are to find them- 
selves in food, clothing, and every thing. Each 
of these men cost the government—bounty, £3 
3s.; daily pay, 6d.; rations, 2s.; one coat; one 
pair of trowsers; two pair of boots!! two pair 
of stockings! per annum, besides medical at- 
tendance and comforts, such as bottled porter, 
wines, brandy, preserved meats, &c. &c. Kc. 
For nine ——- per month these traders have 
just as good soldiers. Surely some difference 
should be made between the European and the 
uselessnegro! The gratitude of the negroes 
living under our protection has been shown; 
the Adelity of the negro soldiers will be under- 
stood when I state, that two companies in 1827 
were ordered from Cape Coast Castle to Sierra 
Leone; they to a man deserted. There is no 
necessity for soldiers at Cape Coast Castle; the 
natives are capable of protecting themselves, 
and in the event of another Ashantee war, the 
merchants can retire to the Castle, or be pro- 
tected by any of our cruisers. They have little 
to lose. I h 

“selfcalled merchants,’ for they do not pos- 
sess stores larger than a huckster's shop; and 
was it not for the £4,000 a-year they receive 
from the Government, they would doubtless 
starve, for the greater part of their trade con- 
sisted in the articles sold to the military, who 
are now removed from it. The little profit they 
now have arises from articles sold to the na- 
tives, such as gunpowder, muskets, flints, to- 
bacco, ruur, beads, blue balls, lead and iron 





ave stated these traders to be | 


rica is not so bad as is represented: I therefore 
enclose a return*—which may be useful to 
your numerous readers in throwing light on 
this desperate climate—of the gentlemen be- 
longing to the army alone who have suffered 
froin the climate of Western Africa. 

1 do not count missionaries or civilians, or 
the breve officers and men of the navy; I con- 
fine myself entirely to the military, observi 
of the men alone 1550 brave soldiers have di 
and were invalided, with ruined constitutions, 
out of the African corps, between the 25th 
December, 1824, and the 24th December, 1828. 
So numerous were the deaths in the rainy sea- 
son, that there are many officers dead whose 
names and persons I| have entirely forgotten; 
but if this very imperfect list can open the 
= of the public to the dangers attending 

estern Affica, and to the expense it occasions, 
I shall indeed be glad. Three centuries have 
nearly elapsed since our first endeavours to 
promote commerce and to instruct the natives 
of the Gold Coast; and at this present moment 
they are in a far greater state of barbarism 


| than when the Portuguese first founded their 


bars, romals, tom coffees, chilloes, abangs, | 
Bonny blues, bejutapauts, taffetys, &c. &c. Ke. | 
| have been regularly educated; they write very 


for which they-receive scrivelloes, ivory, gold 
dust, and a little palm oil. 

What object can it therefore be to our Go- 
vernment to send an ambassador for four mer- 
chants, at an enormous salary, to Ashantee ? 
Ifnecessary for the good of trade, let one of 
the merchants go at the expense of the large 
body. But itis not necessary. The Ashantee 


factories there. 

That worthy clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Denny, employed two years in earnest endea- 
vours to instruct and improve the children of 
the natives. At school they were promising, 
at church they were tolerably attentive; but no 
sooner were they discharged from the school, 
than they forgot all they had learned, and be- 
came more idle and degraded than the rest of 
their countrymen. There are a few mulattoes 
of the name of Greaves at Cape Coast, who 


well, can read, and understand the rudiments of 
arithmetic—they dress in European costume, 
attend church, and call themselves Christians 


| —nay, some of them have been in England, 
| and occasionally attempt to expound the scrip- 


tures. Yet, for all this apparent devotion, 


| these people believe in the Fetische, worship 


mast have the goods of Europe,—it isa matter | 
| plant, or undertake any thing, without con- 


of indifference of whom or where he purchases 
thom, so that he gets them cheap. Ifthe Eng- 
lish will sell cheaper than the Dutch and Danes, 
who have forts as near his country as Cape 
Coast Castle, why, he will deal with them. It 
is not to be supposed an ambassador will influ- 
ence him to trade with the English. Two em- 
bassies, on a large and expensive scale, have 
iready failed (Bowditch and Dupuis). It may 
be said that our ambassador gocs as the envoy 
of peace! Mr. Frazer the ambassador, God 


sive the mark! has never been in Africa; is | Cc 
| Coast, there is now no clergyman, or mission- 


ignorant of its trade, manners, customs, laws, 
ind language; he will have to undergo the 
lever of the country, called “a seasoning,” — 
this nothing can prevent, and of it, with the 
best medical attendance, nineteen out of twen- 
'y people die. As it is most probable he will 
undergo this dreadful ordeal during the first 
x months he is in the country—it will take 
him three months to get strong, and three 
months occupy the rainy and unhealthy season 
—it is not unfair to suppose for a twelve month 
he will be an useless character, supported at an 
*normous expense by John Bull for a purpose 
perfectly neciee. This gentleman, like man 

others, may have been told that Western Af- 





it, will not build a house or boat, or fish, or 


sulting it; they sacrifice fowls and goats to it, 
and doubtless would sacrifice human beings to 
it, if in their power. In the ceremony of the 
church service, they are so devout that when 
it is necessary to stand up, they always turn 
their chair down, “ to prevent the devil se 
ping into it.” The chiefs surrounding the Gold 
Coast are by no means anxious that their chil- 
dren should attend the school, unless they are 
paid for it, only two, Joe Aggery and Byneh, 
having sent their children there. At Cape 


ary, or schoolmaster; the instruction given to 
the natives emanates from the gratuitous ex- 
ertions ef a very active, excellent man of co- 
lour, worth a wilderness of missionaries, edu- 
cated in England, of the name of Anderson. 
So that the merchants (of whom there are 
only four) can get the £4000 per annum 
from John Bull, it is all they require; they 


| have no public spirit or enterprise amongst 


them, Throughout our possessions in Western 
Africa, the merchants have never been regu- 





* Here follows a long list of officers, which is 
omitted in the Museum. 
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larly brought up to that métier, with the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Macaulay and Babington at 
Sierra Leone, and Foster at the Gambia. One | 
was a coachman in Yorkshire, and is accustom- | 
ed to this day to say, “ Domme, I'm naw jin- | 
tlemon;” another, a plasterer, billiard-table and | 
eating-house keepers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
sergeants discharged from the late African | 
corps, mates of slavers, little auctioneers in the | 
colony, officers’ servants brought from Europe | 
by their masters, &c. &c. &e. It is indeed a 
degradation to call them merchants; they sell | 
an thing, such as a glass of rum, a “ haporth | 
of bakky!” They have not the means of trad- | 
ing largely; their only chance of even living is 
by raising the reputation of the country, mag- 
nifying its dangers and importance, in order to 
influence the government to send troops there, 
by which they principally live. At the Gold 

st, the merchants would not be there five 
years if the government cat off their grant. | 
A coasting vessel would perform the whole 
trade. Mr. Spence, in a small brig, “ The | 
Ranger,” trades from Cape Mount, in Lat. 
60°, 45’, 0” north, to St. Pallis, 5°, 44’, and 
keeps a settlement, as will be mentioned, with- 
vut any assistance from government. 

The Gold Coast, for which we so absurdly | 
pay £4000 a-year, has as to entitle itself | 
to the consideration of the English govern- 
ment, nor have any of our possessions in that 
wretched country. British blood and money 
have been too profusely lavished there; the | 

ve has been opened for so many, that there 
is scarcely any part of the United Kingdom 
but what the lamentations for sons, and bro- 
thers, and husbands, fallen there, is heard; and, 
to aggravate those feelings, civilization and | 
education are retrograding. The purpose for 
which the colonies in Western Africa are kept | 
up, is the civilization of the natives and sup- | 
pression of slavery. Slavery still exists in all 
our African possessions, more especially at 
Sierra Leone, amongst the liberated Africans, 
and the rest of the idle, demoralized, vicious 
people of that colony. In making this asser- | 
tion, I submit the following facts, and as the 
parties concerned are in existence, the truth 
can be easily ascertained:—At Cape Coast 
Castle Lieutenant Splaine, Royal African 
Corps, hired a servant from his father and mo- 
ther. Knowing the manner in which the 
white men endeavour to sink the slave into 
“domesticated servants,” the boy was regu- 
larly bired by him at so much per month, and 
whenever the boy might wish to return to his | 
home, he was permitted to doso. An agree- 
ment was regularly drawn out and signed by 
father, mother, and all parties. Many years 
revious to this, during the slave trade, the 
‘s grandmother had been condemned at “a 
ver,” by a tyrannous and unjust system 
called “ panyarifig,” to perpetual slavery, for 
an alleged debt which was brought against 
her by one who, being richer, could command 
the voice of the “pynims,” or jadges. On 
Lieutenant Splaine leaving the Gold Coast 
with his servant, the pretended master (one of | 
the country chiefs) seized the boy and his 
mother, heavily ironed them, paraded them 
through the streets of Cape Coast Castle | 
in that state in triumpb, as if deriding the | 
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power of the British to very, 
and prohibited the boy leaving the place ip 
consequence of being his slave! An ai 

was made to influence Major-General Turner 
to interfere; he would not, or at any rate did 
it with so much indifference, that the woman 
was considered as a slave. This act put no 
merous people in a state of bondage and litige- 
tion, as they had previously been taught to 
consider themselves free. -In 1827, a cance 
came to Freetown, Sierra Leone, with oranges, 
two boys were playing near it, they were 
seized, gagged, placed at the bottom of the 
canoe, carried away, and sold for slaves. Ano- 
ther boy was carried away from the public 


ta stop to slavery, 


| market; another from the fish-market; two in- 
| veigled into a house, gagged, taken away, ani 


sold. 
These facts were proved by depositions on 


' oath before the governor, Mr. M‘Cormick, jus 


tice of peace, and member of council, and 
many respectable people. In the month of 
March in the same year, seventy-five slaves 


| were publicly, and in the day-time marched 


across the peninsula of Sierra Leone, by an 
agent of the king of the opposite coast, (Bul- 
lom,) Dalla Mahammadu, and sold. By the 
activity of a man of colour practising as an 
attorney, of the name of Savage, who, with 
great abilities, had also considerable interest in 
the territory where these people were conveyed 
to, forty were recovered, but at an expense of 
£100. If the returns of the liberated Africans 
introduced into the colony for the purposes of 
free labour and civilization were carefully ex:- 
toined, with the returns of the cruizers who 
captured them, it would be clearly ascertained 
they sell each other; and making every allow- 
ance for deaths, desertion, and transfers to the 
West India regiments, considerab!y above 3000 
have disappeared from the peninsula. These 
occurrences most frequently take place at the 
village of Waterloo, at the extremity of the 
peninsula near the Sherbroo country. They 
are easily transported there, and a market will 
readily be found with any of the principal fa- 
milies residing there, such as Tuckers, Caulk- 
ers, and Clevelands, or any of the numerous 
petty traders, who traffic in the Sherbroo, 
Deong, Boom, and Kittam rivers, who trans- 
port them to the Gallinas, the Shebar and Foy 
countries, and Cape Mount, &c. &c. &c. where 
they are again sold. If the negroes captured 
by our ships of war, when brought to Sierm 
Leone, were marked with an iron, it won!d be 
found that many of them are the same slaves 


| which our cruizers have before brought in, and 


who, when located on farms, are thus carried 
off; nor is this at all a difficult task, as no 


| muster is ever taken of them, nor are they 


under any control. There is good presumptive 
evidence that the petty traders who affect to 
trade in the Sherbroo, are agents in this traffic, 
by which the British government is defrauded 
toa considerable extent, £10 1 mepeoneng, being 
paid for every slave captured by our ships of 


| war. To establish a military office at Water 
loo, and Kent or York, with a salary suitable 
| to this extra duty—to put the missionaries, 
schools, and farms under his surveillance— 
musters to be frequently taken—every one to 
be in their houses by a certain hour, and s# 
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their farms by another—no one to go beyond 
their farms without a pass, would be the only 
means to improve. these barbarians, and stop 
this carried on in our ssions. In 
al the villages, the liberated Africans hold 
themselves perfectly independent of the su- 
perintendents, work when they like, do what 
they choose, go where they think proper, so 
that they are at al! times in a state of barba- 
rism, and this leads designing people to kid- 
nap and sellthem. On the arrival of a slave 
vessel the negroes are landed, put into a hos- 
pital, cleansed and inoculated; they are then 
provided with a good black hat (of which they 
instantly knock the crown out, and put on so 


that the rims are uppermost) shirt (which they | 


tie round their loins), and trowsers (which 
they throw over their shoulders). 


and women are sent to different villages to | 


cultivate farms, when they either receive 
rations or allowance in money for a twelve- 
month, and in- numerous instances for many 


years! The boys and girls are apprenticed out, | 


orsent to the schools. The cheapness of rice, 
and palm oil, and cassada, which constitute 
their food, and the natural indolence of sa- 
vages, prevents their often doing any thing 
more than to erect a wretched hovel, the con- 
siracting of which occupies them a week. 
The nights are spent in singing and dancing, 
or fighting and burning houses, (particularly 
amongst the numerous tribes of Akkoos and 
Eboos,) and the days in sleep and indolence. 
Awife is given them, who prepares their food; 
and if by any chance they are induced to work, 
they perform bat little, and that with indiffer- 
ence. Their farms are so wretchedly culti- 
vated, that the same ground will seldom bear 
icrop more than one year, that is generally 
tassada, (tatropha manihot;) the only trouble 
the planter has is to put the root in the ground, 
mature is so luxuriant and bountiful as to save 
further trouble. In each village is a fine large 
church, where from five to six every morning 
payersare read. Instead of attending to their 
firms at this best part of the day, the liberated 
Africans are very fond of attending, (not with 
the view of worshipping God, for they cannot 
understand the language the prayers are read 
is, but it is from idleness,) “to hear the pala- 
ver,” and they think it derogates from their 
consequence not to be seen there. Dressing 
themselves, destroying the vermin on their 
persons, yawning, nursing their children, and 
, Ils their employment there. They 
ome when they choose, go away in the midst 
a prayer, and, as in every thing else, do 
they choose, being under nu sort of con- 
trol; for the Liberated African Department, 
though the best paid of any department, is the 
most inefficient, useless humbug in that most 
wseless of colonies, Sierra Leone. The mem- 
of it, who receive 4, 3, 2, and £1000 per 
in, reside constantly in a state of com- 
te idleness in Freetown, thinking only of 
dinners, dignity balls, and black ladies, 
know no more what is going on in the 
d African Department in the villages 
man a cockney does. It is on the false grounds 
the attendance of these savages at church 
. send home such flaming accounts 
the piety of the liberated Africans. They 
Museum.—V or. XV. 
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will not make use of their own senses; they 
wilfully deceive themselves and the public. 
| Never was a greater ee by man 
than the following paragraph from a Mission- 
ary Magazine or Register :—“ The attention 
paid during divine service, and the solemn 
manner in which the people repeat the re- 
=e are truly gratifying.” The Rev. Mr. 
tts, whose account of these wretched beings 

is far less exaggerated than the generality, 
scribes the communicants as 100, I have 
known them 200. Several told the writer of 


this, “ that they liked God Almighty’s palaver, 
carse him give ‘em wine;” and the cassada, 
and arrow root, brought by the settlers (ma- 
roons, Nova Scotians, and the better order of 
black people), and the produce of the sale of 


| which was by a missionary remitted home as 
| the sacramental and gratuitous gift of “ these 

poor Africans,” numbers described to the writer 
as their “present,” “carse they sabbied ‘em 
King George not all same now as time fore, 

(i. e. when Sir C. M‘Carthy lavished the pub- 
| lie money to such an extent on them,) ‘em 
poor man this time,” so Blackberry Tom, or 
| Quacoe Dabbadabba, or Bottle-beer-first, or 
| Pickennenny Hangman, and Charles Foxes 
| and Dukes of Wellington out of number,— 
“give ‘em poor King George cassada this 
| time.” In spite of all the enthusiastic asser- 
tions of missionaries, these negroes reside to- 
| gether in the most degraded manner. When 
} they have been lawfully married, and desire to 
| part from their wives, either for a considera- 
| tion received, or from caprice, they give their 
* book,” (certificate of marriage) to the gentle- 
man to whom they transfer their wives, and 
there the ceremony ends. 

At our settlement at the Gambia, which 
couiprises our third station, slavery also exists 
in the wost appalling degree, since there is 
not an individual there of any ordinary conse- 
quence bat who possesses numbers; and though, 
through the benevolence and activity of Lieut. 
Col. Findlay, their commandant, slavery is 
softened down by kind treatinent, still these 
slaves are at the absolute disposal of their mas- 
ters and mistresses. During this officer's ab- 
sence in England, the Alcaide or Mayor of the 
Gambia, in March, 1927, tied up a female 
slave, whom he flogged to death. The com- 
mandant, Captain Frazer, Roya! African Corps, 
a weak and ignorant man, permitted the mayor 
to go at large until he found means to escape 
from the settlement. At the same period a 
man and woman, crossing the creek which se- 
parates Banjole from the eontinent, were car- 
ried away and sold for slaves; information was 
given to the government, but nothing was 
done. Transfers of slaves are usual at this 
settlement at deaths and marriages. 

Much may be done by cn active and inteMi-- 
gent governor. In May, 1828, a man was ae- 
cessary to carrying a slave away from the 
Gambia. A powerful and savage king of Barra 
gave him shelter, presuming ou the timidity 
and ignorance of the previous commandant. 
By perseverance and well-timed resolution, 
Lieut. Col. Findlay succeeded in having the 
slave agent sent to Bathurst, the town of the 
settlement, whom he caused to be flog 








through the public streets. Since that = 
No. 89.—2 R 
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the king of Barra has been on his good beha- 
viour, and no open slavery has been carried on 
in that settlement. 

Of the education of the boys at Sierra 
Leone, nothing favourable can be said; they 
scarcely know their letters, and can read only 
out of their own books. The writer accompa- 
nied a military officer to the schools, and the 
children appeared to read beautifully. I ex- 
pressed a wish to hear them read from some 
other book than the Bible; my friend had been 
on a court-martial, and had the Articles of 
War in his hand, which he opened and, placed 
before an intelligent looking boy, who imme- 
diately began—“ And when [aul spake, Felix 
trembled.” Being in church once when the 
bans of a couple were proclaimed the third 
time, the woman started up and shrieked out, 
“ No, no, massa, that palaver no good; me try 
him twelve moons, and that daddy no good.” 
So much for their morality. It is absurd the 
English government going to any expense for 
our settlements in Western Africa. At Sierra 
Leone there does not exist any necessity for 
soldiers. When the West India regiments 
were disbanded at the peace, the government 
located at Sierra Leone 1300 soldiers, all young 
men, on pensions of 5d. per diem. Farms were 
provided them, which they cultivate. All the 
non-commissioned officers have Sd. per diem— 
900 of these men are yet strong, healthy men— 
let the merchants and overpaid Liberated Afri- 
ean Department form these men into a militia, 
(for, with the exception of a commissariat- 
store, at the present even, no armed force is 
necessary). Sierra Leone, from its situation, 
is not capable of defence; if it were attacked, 
50,000 European soldiers could not defend it— 
it is vulnerable at all points; there is no fortifi- 
cation, nor is there the possibility of erecting 
any. The king of the opposite coast and all 
the chiefs are on good terms; and were they 
not, they could not annoy us. At the settle- 
ment at the Gambia are located 200 soldiers; 
if these men were officered by the merchants, 
paraded every Sunday, and a musket lent 
them, the force would be quite sufficient to 

rotect that settlement, and the whole would 
be doubly secured by a ship-of-war cruising 
between Cape Verd, Lat. 14° 44 N. and Cape 
Mount, 6° 45’, or to Mesurado, and which 
would put a stop to the slave trade in that 

uarter, particularly that carried on in the 

issagos and Sherbroo, (places where our 
ships of war never cruise, their object being to 
catch prizes, cad not stop the trade,) whilst the 
disbanded soldiers would secure the internal 
quiet of our stations. 

Reverting to the original subject of this let- 
ter, which { have unintentionally lengthened, 
to evince to the reader how much can be done 
in Africa at a small expense, 1 beg to point 
out the American settlement at Cape Mesura- 
do, under an enterprising gentleman, by name 
Ashman, which has not cost the country one 
penny. He has established a colony, a school, 
a missionary-house, and put a stop to the slave- 
trade, and to wars contiguous to his station, at 
a very trifling expense to a few subscribers; 
whilst our West African colonies have cost the 
pecan | millions. An enterprising English- 
man, Mr. Spence, has established colonies in 
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the rivers Sestos and St. Andrews. He has 
more commerce than the four poor traders at 
Cape Coast; he has put a stop to the slave 
trade, by purchasing from the natives the com- 
modities of their country; yet he has not put 
the government to any expense, or met any 
encouragement from it. Surely these exan- 
ples might animate our government to the 
true ooleg to be pursued in our relation to 
Western Africa, and thus the lavish expense 
of money and European lives would be saved, 
in the futile attempt to bring an idle and bar- 
| barous people to “ free labour,” and to become 
| proselytes to a creed, the language of which 
they cannot understand. My object in pub- 
lishing this letter, is to give information of the 
abuses of a nearly unknown land,—to point 
out, from my persona] observation, the true 
state of our possessions in Western Africa, and 
the lavish manner in which money is expended 
without any end being attained. In no in- 





in the appointment of a stranger, with a large 
salary, and considerable sum for outfit, to a 
barbarous court, whose manners and customs 
| he has yet to learn, and the ordeal of whose 
| pernicious climate he has yet to undergo. If 


| 
| 
| stance has this ever been evinced more than 


| it be necessary (which is to be doubted) to 
| send an ambassador to the court of Ashantee, 
| the object would be more likely to answer, by 
selecting some one seasoned to the climate, 
| and, from his previous knowledge, who could 
conscientiously perform the duties of it 
| There are old officers in the African Corps, 
whose hopes, and prospects, and healths, have 
been blighted and ruined by that wretched cli- 
mate, who, five years ago, left respectable and 
honourable regiments for the Ashantee war, 
'*to seek the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth,” and who have returned from 
it, after five years of constant suffering, in the 
same rank as that in which they went, over 
whom promotion has been passed, their feel 
| ings wounded, and success through life in- 
jured. Surely out of these only four gentle- 
men, who have survived 1550 brave officers 
and men, one could have been found, whom it 
would have been but an act of justice to have 
bestowed it on, and whose constitution, inured 
to the pestiferous climate of Western Africa, 
would have enabled him to perform.the duty; 
but, alas' they canndt parody—*“ Bless thyself, 
Ali, that thou art born to fight under Moorish 
leaders, who are distinguished by such charity 
as is never thought of in a Christian army.” | 
If we regard the savage mode of living in 
Western Africa, it will not be credited, that 
for three centuries Europeans have been lo- 
cated there; that wealth and instruction have 
been lavished on the natives; that hundreds 
have been educated for the priesthood, and 
sent out to instruct their countrymen, who 
have not yet risen from the very rudest state 
of barbarism. They have been placed in situa 
| tions by which ordinary exertion would have 
have overcome their necessities, and paved the 
way for civilization; but even at the present 
moment, there is reason to imagine, that three 
| centuries more may elapse before the most 
| idle, depraved barbarians attain that point and 
state, by which they will be able to appreciate 
‘the blessings of industry, and those wanlt 
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which give rise to it. I pity the ambassador 
to Ashantee, who will go to a land— 
«“ Where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than man- 
kind.” 


From the Monthly Review. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PE- 


FRANCE, from the Year 1307, to the Year 


1814. By W. F. P. Napier, C. B. Lt-Colonel | 
2 vols. 8vo. | 


H. P. Forty-third Regiment. 

London: T. and W. Boone, Strand. 1829. 

Tue History of the Peninsular War has at 
all events the advantage of being an old ac- 
quaintance of the public; though like many 


other old friends, it very frequently appears | 


with a new face. This war, in fact, is one of 


the most brilliant episodes in modern story, | 


and although it will of course appear of some- 
what less importance to posterity than it does 
to us, there can, we think, be but little doubt 
that it will always be regarded as one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of man- 


kind. Of the various pictures of this singular | 


war, which have hitherto been taken, we doubt 
whether any one can be regarded as an exact 


likeness; indeed it is probable that we are not | 
| intermarriages with the Moors, could not be 


yet arrived at that point of view from whence 
ajone its true features and dimensions can be 
discerned. The historians who have hitherto 
described it, have for the most part been mili- 
tary men, who were engaged in the struggle, 


and who, besides a knowledge more or less in- | 


timate of the practice and principles of war, 
possessed the advantage of being tolerably well 
acquainted with the institutions and manners 
of the contending nations. It must, in general, 
be allowed, that professional men are the best 


to describe what belongs to their calling; and | 


others, who undertake the task, frequently 
display considerable technical ignorance. But 
ifsoldiership be a profession, so also is author- 
ship; and there have been extremely few who 
have distinguished themselves in both these 


modes of developing genius. Xenophon, Cesar, | 


Polybius, with perhaps one or two more, form 


the whole catalogue of great military historians; | 
while there have been many who never distin- | 


guished themselves in the field, who were yet 
capable of describing intelligibly the operations 
of war, which is all that should be demanded 
of en historian. 


it is natural that men should delight to dwell | 
_ snatched out of their original sphere, and ani- 


upon topies with which they are familiar; and 


that they should moreover be apt to attribute | 
more importance to their favourite studies or | 
For this reason | 


pursuits than to any others. 
the histories written by soldiers generally smell 
8 little ton strongly of gunpowder, though they 


are far more agreeable when this is the case | 
than when the authors, without being either | 


ilosophers or politicians, affect to philoso- 
phize and play the statesman. 

Colonel Napier, the author of the history 
now before us, has many quelities which befit 
& man to excel in history. 
Clear head, extensive knowledge, and a sty 


He has a strong, 
e 
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of considerable flexibility and power. In judg- 
ing of events he does not affect that depth and 


| acuteness which nothing in human nature can 


escape; a failing to which several modern 
French: historians, as well as many among our- 
selves, are continually leaning. Neither does 


| he fall into that still more pernicious and dis- 
| gusting fault of tracing all glorious actions, all 
| sacrifices of self to patriotism, to mean or un- 


worthy motives ; being persuaded, we imagine, 


| that those detractors of human nature, to whom 


NINSULA AND IN THE SOUTH OF | this practice is familiar, having sought in vain 


in their own breasts for the roots of great vir- 
tues, only reveal the state of their own souls, 
when they thus calumniate and misrepresent 
their species. Some readers may, perhaps, 
suspect him of a slight propensity to this cri- 
minal habit, when they observe with what con- 
tempt he frequently speaks of the pretensions 
of the Spaniards to heroic courage, and pure 
patriotism; but it should be remembered that 
the government of Spain had for centuries been 
a mere despotism ; that her religion had never 
been other than a debasing superstition; and 
that to expect many examples of virtue or pa- 
triotism in such a country, would be just as ra- 
tional as to look for the fruits of temperate 
climates among the snows of the polar regions. 
Virtue is not the fruit of arbitrary governments; 
and Spain, whatever may have been the origi- 


| nai character of her inhabitants, or the energy 


and enthusiasm infused into them by their 


expected to offer an exception to the general 
rule. Colonel Napier, however, is not back- 
ward to acknowledge those rare examples of 
patriotism which occurred in the course of the 
war, and which, bursting forth as they did in 
spite of the worst of all human institutions, 
and an accumulation of unfavourable circum- 
stances, show what the Spaniards might be- 
come under a good government. 

There, nevertheless, appear to be extraordi- 
nary inherent defects in the Spanish character, 
among which cruelty, revengefulness, and the 
most absurd self-confidence, are not the least 
striking. Being too ignorant to comprehend 
his own inferiority, the Spaniard looks with 
disdain upon the nations around him. En- 
lightened neither by victory nor defeat, and 
vain even in the midst of disgrace and humilia- 
tion, he muffles his head, as it were, in the 
cloak of ignorance, and refuses to perceive 
what a despicable figure he makes among man- 
kind. The civilized few, who do not come 
under this descriptior, are not to be regarded 


| as specimens of their race, but as fortunate ex- 


ceptions, whom the spirit of other nations has 


mated with desires and aspirations not natural 
to them as Spaniards. Upon these, of course, 
the reproaches justly cast upon their nation, 
should not fall. They must regard with an- 
guish and abhorrence the abominations and 
atrocities perpetrated by their countrymen, and 
must be but too happy to cast upon their ty- 
rannical and despicable government the blame 
which should partly fall on their national cha- 
racter. But be this as it may, we feel, while 


oe the history of the war in Spain, a 


oathing and disgust similar to what is gene- 
rated in the mind by wading through the san- 
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guinary struggles of cannibals and savages; | been defeated by St. Cyr, at Valls, he retired 


and lament to discover in the contests of Chris- 
tian nations, examples of demoniacal cruelty 
and ferocity, not to be exceeded by any which 


are to be found in the annals of those nations | 


whom we are accustomed to regard as our in- 
feriors in civilization and refinement. 
word, if we are to form our notions of a people 
from their conduct in times of war, we must 
conclude, that the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
are at this moment less civilized than the 
Grecks and Trojans at the era of the taking 
of Troy. 

As an example of the ignorance of these bar- 
barians, we shal! merely adduce the fact, that 
during the whole war they were perpetually 
endeavouring to seduce the Frenci Marshals 
from their allegiance to the Emperor, by offers 
of rank and honours in the Spanish ariny; which 
was exactly as if the Burman Emperor were 
to tempt the Governor-General of ladia to de- 
sert his Majesty's service, by the offer of raising 
him to the rank of a Wungyi in the kingdom 
of Ava! 

“ The Catalans had before made proposals to 
general Lecchi to deliver up the citadel of that 
place, nor is there any thing that more strongly 
marks the absurd self-sufficiency of the Spa- 
niards, during this war, than the repeated at- 


tempts they made to corrupt the French com- | 


manders. As late as the year 1510, Martin 


Carrera, being at the head of about two thon- | 


sand ragged peasants, halt-armed, and only 

existing under the protection of the English 

out-posts, offered to Marshal Ney, then invest- 

ing Ciudad Rodrigo, rank and honours in the 

Spanish army if he would desert.”—vol. ii. 
. 84. 

Of perfidy and cruelty, which would disgrace 
cannibals, the instances are innumerable. 
When a general had the misfortune to lose a 
battle, the soldiers, never thinking of attrilbut- 
ing their defeat to their own cowardice or want 
of discipline, immediately suspected the faith 
of their commander, fell like demons upon the 
unfortunate mon, and stained with his blood the 
weapons which were generally innocent of the 
blood of the enemy. On other occasions, when 
some smal! fragments, or straggling individu- 
als, of those armies which in the field had made 
their chivalry to skip, fell into their hands, the 
feast of vengeance was complete; their hearts 
dilated with joy at the glorious opportunity ; 
and mangling, mutilating, and torturing the 


unhappy wretches with all the ingenuity of 


inquisitors, they wiped out, in their own opi- 
nion, the disgrace attending upon defeat. Even 
that confidence, which Colone! Napier so justly 
terms “ the impulse of victory,” led, among t 
Spaniards, to n but insubordinat 
“These circumstance: the 
(p. 79,) “ restored the confidence of the ¢ 
lonians, but their system remained unchanged ; 
for confidence among the Spaniards always led 
to insubordination, hut never to victory.” 

In proof of the charges of barbarity which 
we have made against both Spaniards and 
Portuguese, we shall select two or three ex- 
amples from the volume before us; premising, 
that they might be increased a hundred-fold. 
When Reding, one of the most humane, honest, 
and courageous of the Spanish generals, had 


thing 


says histo 


In one | 


mortally wounded, to Tarragona, unable, ¢ 
course, to make further exertions against thy 
enemy. The French neglected, after the ve. 
tory, to push their advantages, and retired te 
wards their former position :-— 

“ During these proceedings, Reding died ip 
Tarragona of his wounds. He had been re. 
ceived there with great dissatisfaction aft, 
the battle of Valls, and the interference of th 
British consul was necessary to save him from 
the first fury of the populace, who were always 
ready to attribute a defeat to the treachery o 
the general. His military conduct was by bis 
own officers, generally and justly condemned; 
but although his skill in war was slight, his 
courage and honesty were unquestionable; and 
he was of distinguished humanity ; for, at this 
unhappy period, when the French prisoners ia 
every part of Spain were tortured with the 
most savage cruelty, when to refrain from 
such deeds was to incur suspicion, Reding had 
the manliness, not only to repress all barbari- 
ties within the range of his command, but 
even to conclude a convention with St. Cyr, 
under which the wounded men on both sides 
were tu receive decent treatment, and to be 
exchanged as soon as their hurts were cured.’ 
—vol. it. p. 95. 

Of the ferocity and stupidity of the Portu- 
guese, who wanted the sense to discover their 
friends from their enemies, the following ex- 
tract affords a striking example :— 

* The population of Lisbon, alarmed by the 
reverses in Spain, and yet, like all the people 
in the Peninsula, confident in their own prow- 
ess and resolution until the very moment of 
attack, became extremely exasperated; and 
the regency, partly from their natural folly 
and insincerity, but more from the dread of 
the lower orders, countenanced, if they did not 
instigate, the latter to commit excesses, and to 
interrupt the proceedings of the British naval 
and military authorities. 

“ Although the measures of precaution rela- 
tive to the forts had originated with the regen- 
cy, they now formally protested against them; 
and, with a view to hamper the general, en 
couraged their subalterns to make many false 
and even ridiculous charges against the British 
executive officers; and it would appear that 
the remonstrances of the admiral and generals 
were but imperfectly supported by Mr. Villiers. 

“In this manner the people's violence was 
nourished until the city was filled with tumult: 
mobs, armed with English pikes and muskets, 
collected night and day in the streets and on 
the high roads, and, under the pretext of seek- 
ing for, and killing Frenchmen, attacked, indis- 
criminately, all foreigners, even those in the 
British service and wearing the British uni 
form. The guards, who endeavoured to pro 
tect the victims of this ferocity, were insulted. 
Couriers, passing with despatches, were inter- 
cepted and deprived of their papers; English 
officers were outraged in the streets; and such 
was the audacity of the people that the artil- 
lery was placed in the squares, in expectation 
of anaffray. In fine, the state of Lisbon was 
similar to what it had been at the period of Ju- 
not's convention; and if the British had aban- 
doned the country at this time, they would 
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have been assailed with as much pears! by 
the Portuguese, for, such has been, and will be 
the fate of all unsuccessful auxiliaries; a re- 
flection that should render historians cautious 
of adopting accusations upon the authority of 
native writers on the like occasions.’’—vol. ii. 
p. 145, 146. : 

The reader will discover, in the following 
passage, an indication of the manner in which 
the Portuguese endeavoured to defend their 
country :— 

“Marshal Soult endeavoured to soften the 
people's feelings by kindness and soothing pro- 
clamations; and as he enforced a strict disci- 
pline among his troops, his humane and politic 
demeanour joined to the activity of his move- 
able columns, soon abated the fierceness of the 

asantry. The inhabitants of Ribidavia re- 

turned to their houses; those of Orense had 
never been very violent, and now became even 
friendly, and lent assistance to procure provi- 
sions. It was, not, however, an easy task to 
restrain the soldiers within the bounds of hu- 
manity; the frequent combats, the assassina- 
tion and torturing of isolated men, and the 
rivations endured, had so exasperated the 
French troops, that the utmost exertions of 
their general's authority could not always con- 
trol their revenge.” 

“Don Bernadin Freire was legal command- 
er-in-chief of the Entre Minho e Douro, but al! 
the generals claimed an equal and independent 
authority each over his own force; and this 
was, perhaps, a matter of self-preservation, for 
general and traitor were, at that period, almost 
aynonymous; and to obey the orders of a su- 
perior against the momentary wishes of the 
multitade was to incur instant death; nor 
were there wanting men who found it profita- 
ble to inflame the passions of the mob, and to 
direct their blind vengeance against innocent 
persons; for the prelate's faction, although the 
most powerfal, was not without opponents even 
in Oporto.” —vol. ii. pp. 177—179. 

The narrative of the murder of General 
Freire, compiled from Eben’s manuscript re- 
port, and the papers of Sir John Cradock, will 
at once enable the reader to appreciate the 
spirit displayed by the Portuguese during this 
wer, and to perceive the sort of interest which 
belongs to Colonel Napier's History. This nar- 
rative, however, must be preceded by the his- 
torian's account of the conflict which ushered 
in the murder. To enter properly into the 
spirit of these horrible transactions, the reader 
must represent to himself the Portuguese 
driven like wild beasts before the disciplined, 
brave troops of France; now turning round, 
and offering a ferocious but momentary resist- 
ance, and again hurrying on before the war- 
storm, raging against their leaders, stung with 
shame, and reeking with the blood of their un- 

py victims :— 

“Soult now expected to reach Braga with- 
out further opposition, and caused his artillery, 
guarded by Laborde’s division, to enter the 

of Venda Nova; but the ordenanza, rein- 
orced by some men from the side of Guima- 
Taens, immediately reassembled, and, cluster- 
on the mountains to the left of the column 
oo attacked it with great fierceness and 
y: 
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“ The peasants of the northern provinces of 
a 3, unlike the squalid miserable popula- 
tion of Lisbon and Oporto, are robust, hand- 
some, and exceedingly brave. Their natural 
disposition is open and obliging; and they are, 
when rightly handled as soldiers, docile, intel- 
ligent, end hardy. They are, however, vehe- 
ment in their anger; and being now excited 
by the exhortations and personal example of 
their priests, they came rushing down the 
sides of the hills; and many of them, like men 
deprived of reason, broke furiously into the 
French battalions, and were there killed. The 
others, finding their efforts unavailing, fled, 
and were pursued a league up the mountain 
by some battalions, sent out against them, but 
they were not yet abashed; for, making a cir- 
cuit behind the hills, they fell upon the rear of 
the line of march, killed fifty of the stragglers, 
and plundered the baggage: and, thus galled, 
the French slowly, and with much trouble, 
passing the long defiles of Venda Neva, Rui- 
vaens, and Salamonde, gathered by degrees in 
front of Freire’s position. 

“ That general was no more ; and his troops, 
reeking from the slaughter of their comman- 
der, were raging, like savage beasts, at one 
moment congregating near the prisons to mur- 
der some wretch within, at another rushing 
tumultuously to the outposts, with a design to 
engage the enemy. The ordenanzas of the 
distant districts also came pouring into the 
camp, dragging with them suspected persons, 
and adding to the general distraction. 

“ It appears that the unfortunate Freire, un- 
able to establish order in his army, had re- 
solved to retreat; and, in pursuance of that de- 
sign, recalled Eben on the I4th, and gave di- 
rections to the officers at the different outposts 
in front of Braga, to retire at the approach of 
the enemy. This, and his endeavour to pre- 
vent the waste of ammunition, gave effect to a 
plan which had been long prepared by the 
bishop's faction for his destruction. In pass- 
ing through Braga he was openly reviled in 
the streets by some of the ordenanzas, and as 
the latter plainly discovered their murderous 
intention, he left the army; but he was seized 
on the 17th, at a village behind Braga, and 
brought back; what followed is thus described 
by baron Eben, in his official report to Sir John 
Cradock :— 

“<¢T did not reach Braga until nine o'clock in 
the morning of the 17th. I found every thing 
in the greatest disorder; the houses shut, the 
people flying in all direetions, and part of the 
populace armed with guns and pikes. — 
through the streets, | was greeted with lou 
vivas. Though the people knew me, I could 
not guess the meaning of this: at the market- 
place, I was detained by the rapidly increasing 
populace, who took the reins of my horse, cry- 
ing out loudly, that they were ready to do any 
thing to defend the city; requesting me to as- 
sist them, and speaking in the lowest terms of 
their general. I promised them to do all in my 

ower to aid their patriotic zeal; but said that 
must first speak to him. Upon this, they suf- 
fered me to proceed, accompanied by about a 
hundred of them; but I had not got far on my 
way to his quarters, when I saw him on foot, 
conducted by a great armed multitude, who 
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suffered no one to pass, and, on my attempting 
it, threatened to fire. I was, therefore, obliged 
to turn my horse; and this the people applaud- 


ed. Two men had hold of the general's arms, | 
his sword was taken from him, and the people | 


abused him most vehemently. On my way 
back to the market-place they wanted to shoot 
me, taking me for general Freire; but I was 
saved by a soldier of the legion, who explained 
the mistake. When I reached the market- 

lace, I found about a thousand men drawn up; 

communicated to them my determination to 
assist them in their laudable endeavours, to de- 


fend themselves, provided they would first per- | 
| bodies into the street, continued their flight.” 
| —wvol. ii. p 


mit me to speak to the general, for whose ac 
tions I promised to be answerable as long as | 
should be with him. I had ordered a house to 
be got ready for my reception, where the ge- 
neral arrived, accompanied as before: I saiuted 
him with respect, at which they plainly disco- 
vered their disapprobation. | repeated my pro- 
posal, but they would not listen to it. I per- 
ceived the danger of the general, and proposed 
to take him to my quarters. My adjutant of- 
fered him his arm; when | spoke to him, he 
only replied, ‘ save me !’ 

“At the entrance of my house I was sur- 
rounded by thousands, and heard the loud cry 
of ‘kill! kill!’ 1 now took hold of him and 
attenipted to force my way into the house, and 
a gentleman slightly wounded him with the 


point of his sword, under my arm. He collected | 


all his strength and rushed through them, and 
hid himself behind the door of the house. 
yeople surrounded me and forced me from the 
oon ‘Todraw the attention of the peuple from 
the general, | ordered the drummers to beat the 
alarm, and formed the erdenanzas in ranks; 


but they kept a constant fire upon my house, | 


where the general still was. Asa last attempt 


to save him, | now proposed that he should be | 


conducted to prison, in order to take a legal 
trial; this was agreed to, and he was conduct- 
ed there in safety 
succeeded, as the people demanded to be led 
against the enemy, now rapidly advancing, in 
number about two thousand. 1 again formed 
them, and advanced with them ; but soon after, 
I heard the firing again, and was informed that 
the peeple lad put the genera! to death with 
pikes and guns. I was now proclaimed general.’ 

* When this murder was perpetrated, the 
people seeined satisfied, and Eben announeing 
the approach of a British force from Oporto, 
sent orders to the outposts to stand fast, as he 
intended to fight; but another tumult arose, 
when it wae discovered that an officer of 
Freire’s stat’, one Villaboas, was in Eben’s 
quarters. Several thousand ordenanzas in- 
stantly gathered about the house, and the un- 
happy man was baled forth and stabbed to 


death at the door, the mob all the time shout- | 
| war, baflled the Emperor's long-sighted calcu- 


ing and firing volleys in at the windows. Yet, 


when their fury was somewhat abated, they | 


obliged their new general to come out and 

show that he had not been wounded, and ex- 
ressed great affection for him.”—vol. ii. pp. 
9—194. 

These barbarians very quickly discovered, 
lhowever, that the murder of a general is not 
always succeeded by victory over the enemy. 
Thev again faced the French, and were again 


The | 


1 now hoped that I had | 
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defeated ; but, to show that nothing could 
allay their thirst for murder, the historian adds 

* The French followed hard, and in the pur- 
suit, discovering one of their veltigeurs, who 
had been a prisoner, still alive, but mutilated 
in the most horrid manner, they gave little or 
no quarter. Braga was abandoned, and the 
victorious infantry passing through, took post 
on the other side; but the cavalry continued 
the havoc for-some distance on the road to 
Oporto; yet, so savage was the temper of the 
fugitives that, in passing through Braga, they 
stopped to murder the corregidor and other 
prisoners in the jail, then, casting the mangled 
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The siege of Zaragoza has been a thousand 
times celebrated, both in prose and verse; but 
we question whether it has ever been so ably 
and so intelligibly described as by Colonel Na- 
pier. To his account of this siege we return, 
sickened with the atrocities of the Portuguese, 
and the fearful and unjustifiable retaliation of 
the French. The military transactions which 
preceded the siege, we shall not now pause to 
explain; it will be sufficient to observe, that 
when the Spaniards had been defeated at Tu- 
dela, the fugitive soldiers hastened with such 
incredible speed to Zaragoza, that even Fame 
itself was not able to outstrip them. They 
carried the first news of their own defeat :— 

“The citizens and the neighbouring pea- 
santry were astounded at this quick and unex- 
pected calamity. They had, with a natural 
credulity, relied on the vain and boasting pro- 
inises of their chiefs, and, being necessarily ig- 
norant of the true state of affairs, never doubt- 


| ed that their vengeance would be sated by a 


speedy and complete destruction of the French 
When their hopes were thus suddenly blasted; 
when they beheld troops, from whom they ex- 
pected nothing but victory, come pouring into 
the town with ail the tumult of panic ; when 
the peasants of all the villages through which 
the fugitives passed came rushing into the 
city along with the scared multitude of flying 
soldiers and camp followers; every heart was 
filled with consternation, and the date of Zara- 
goza's glory would have ended with the first 
siege, if the success at Tudela had been fol- 
lowed up by the French with that celerity and 
vigour which the occasion required. 
Napoleon, foreseeing that this moment of 
confusion and terror would arrive, had, with 
his usual prudence, provided the means and 
given directions for such an instantaneous and 
powerful attack as would inevitably have over- 
thrown the bulwark of the eastern provinces. 
But the sickness of Marshal Lasnes, the difi- 
culty of communication, the consequent false 
movements of Moncey and Ney, in fine, the in- 
tervention of fortune, omnipotent as she is in 


lations, and permitted the leaders in the city 
to introduce order among the multitude, & 
complete the defensive works, to provide stores, 
and finally, by a ferocious exercise of power, to 
insure implicit obedience to their minutest oF- 
ders. The danger of resisting the enemy 4p- 
peared light, when a suspicious word, or even 8 
discontented gesture, was instantaneously pv- 
nished by a cruel death.”—pp. 18, 19, 
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The French, from various causes, neglected 
to follow up their advantages, by suddenly at- 
tacking the city, and were by far too few to in- 
yest the place in form. They, however, re- 
mained in observation in the neighbourhood, 
and actively employed themselves in bringing 


up their battering train, which consisted of 


sixty guns, with well farnished ammunition. 
At the same time, the inhabitants of Zaragoza 
were equally industrious in providing for the 
siege. In the interval between the first and 
second siege, the city had been strongly forti- 
fied by the genius of a native engineer, and 
every house had been transformed into a cita- 
del. The description of the “ external de- 
fences” we pass over, as less interesting ; but 
the author's picture of the interior of the city 
at the commencement of the second siege is so 
ably executed, and so necessary to the proper 
understanding of what follows, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to transfer it to our pages 

“ These were the regular external defences 
of Zaragoza, most of which were constructed 
at the time, according to the skill and means 
of the engineers; but the experience of the 
former siege had taught the people not to trast 
to the ordinary resources of art, and, with 
equal genius and resolution, they had prepared 
an internal system of defence infinitely more 
efficacious. 

“It has been already observed, that the 
houses of Zaragoza were fire-proof, and gene- 
rally, of only two stories, and that, in all the 


quarters of the city, the numerous massive | 


convents and churches rose like castles above 
the low buildings, and that the greater streets, 
running into the broad-way called the Cosso, 


divided the town into a variety of districts, un- | 


equal in size, but each containing one or more 


large structures. Now, the citizens, sacrificing | 


all personal convenience, and resigning all idea 
of private property, gave up their goods, their 
bodies, and their houses, to the war, and being 
promiscuously mingled with the peasantry and 
the regular soldiers, the whole formed one 
mighty garrison, well suited to the vast for- 


tress into which Zaragoza was transformed: | 


for, the doors and windows of the houses were 
built up, and their fronts loop-holed ; internal 
communications were broken through the party 
walls, and the streets were trenched and cross- 
ed by earthen ramparts, mounted with cannon, 
and every strong building was turned into a 
separate fortification. There was no weak point, 
because there could be none in a town which 
was all fortress, and where the space covered 
by the city was the measurement for the thick- 
ness of the ramparts.’’—pp. 22, 23. 

Such were the material obstacles which the 
inhabitants of Zaragoza opposed to their ene- 
mies; but their leaders had recourse to other 
expedients, and the account which the author 
gives us of these, is not the least curious pas- 
sage in his work. 

“The people were cheered by a constant re- 
ference to the former successful resistance ; 
their confidence was raised by the contempla- 
tion of the vast works that had been executed, 
and it was recalled to their recollection that 
the wet, usual at that season of the year, 
would spread disease among the enemy's 
tanks, and would impair, if not entirely frus- 
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trate, his efforts. Neither was the aid of su- 
perstition neglected: processions imposed upon 
the sight, false miracles bewildered the imagi- 
nation, and terrible denunciations of the Divine 
wrath shook the minds of men, whose former 
habits and present situation rendered them pe- 
culiarly susceptible of such impressions. Fi- 
nally, the leaders were themselves so prompt 
and terrible in their punishments, that the 
greatest cowards were likely to show the bold- 
est bearing in their wish to escape susp:cion. 

“ To avoid the danger of any greut explo- 
sion, the powder was made as occasion re- 
quired ; and this was the more easily effected 
because Zaragoza contained a royal depot and 
refinery for salt-petre, and there were powder- 
mills in the netgbourhood, which furnished 
workmen familiar with the process of manu- 
facturing that article. The houses ond trees 
beyond the walls were all demolished and cut 
down, and the materials carried into the town 
The public magazines contained six months’ 
provisions; the convents were well stocked, 
and the inhabitants had, likewise, laid up their 
own stores for several months. General Doyle 
also sent a convoy into the town from the side 
of Catalonia, and there was abundance of mo- 
ney, because, in addition to the resources of 
the town, the military chest of Castanos’ army, 
which had been supplied only the night before 
the battle of ‘Tudela, was, in the flight, carried 
to Zaragoza. 

* Companies of women, enrolled to attend 
the hospitals, and to carry provisions and am- 
munition to the combatants, were commanded 
by the Countess of Burita, a lady of an heroic 
disposition, who is said to have displayed the 
greatest intelligence and the noblest character 
during both sieges. There were thirteen en- 
gineer officers, and eight hundred sappers and 
miners, composed of excavators formerly em- 
ployed on the canal, and there were from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand cannoneers. 

The regular troops that fled trom Tudela, 
being joined by two small divisions, which re- 
treated at the same time, from Sanguessa and 
Caparosa, formed a garrison of thirty thousand 
men, and together with the inhabitants and 
peasantry, presented a mass of fifty thousand 
combatants, who, with passions excited almost 
to phrensy, awaited an assault amidst those 
mighty entrenchments, where each man’s home 
was a fortress, and his family a garrison. To 
besiege, with only thirty-five thousand men, a 
city so prepared, was truly a gigantic under- 
taking !""—pp. 23—35. 

* Active operations commenced on the 20th 
of December, when the two French marshals, 
Moncey and Mortier, having established their 
hospitals and magazines at Alagon, on the 
Xalon river, advanced in three columns against 
Zaragoza. The skirmishes which took place 
in the vicinity and suburbs of the city, not dif- 
fering in any respect from the ordinary opera- 
tions of war, we shall over, in order to 
come the more rapidly to the “principal events 
of the siege. When the success of the French, 
however, became too evident to be overlooked, 
the Spanish commanders had recourse to flat- 
tering fictions to restrain the hopes of the 
people. 


“Unshaken by this aspect of affairs, the 
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Spanish leaders, with great readiness of mind, | 
immediately forged intelligence of the defeat | 
of the emperor, and, with the sound of music, | 
and amidst the shouts of the populace, pro- 
claimed the names of the marshals who nad 
been killed; asserting, also, that Palafox’s 
brother, the marquis of Lazan, was already 
wasting France. This intelligence, extrava- 
gant as it was, met with implicit credence, for 
such was the disposition of the Spaniards | 
throughout this war, that the imaginations of 
the chiefs were taxed to produce absurdities 

proportionable to the credulity of their follow- 

ers; hence the boasting of the leaders and the 

confidence of the besieged augmented as the 

danger increased, and their anticipations of 
victory seemed realized when the night-fires of 

a succouring force were discerned blazing on 

the hills behind Gazan’s troops.”—vol. il. pp. 

31, 32. 

When the siege had now been protracted for 
thirty-three days, without any decisive result, 
Marshal Lasnes, who had hitherto been pre- 
vented by severe illness from conducting the 
operations in person, arrived before Zaragoza, 
and instantly gave a new colour to the state of 
affairs. Previously the soldiers, emboldened 
by the dissentions of the generals, were in a 
state almost bordering upon mutiny; but Las- 
nes, says the historian, repressing all disputes, 
restored discipline in the army, and pressed the 
siege with infinite resolution. After numerous 
heroic efforts, the French succeeded in driving 
the Spaniards from their ramparts, and render- 
ed these formidable works the front line of their 
entrenchments. 

“The walls of Zaragoza thus went to the 
ground, but Zaragoza herself remained erect ; 
and, as the broken girdle fell from the heroic 
city, the besiegers started at the view of her 
naked strength. The regular defences had, 
indeed, crumbled before the skill of the assail- 
ants; but the popular resistance was imme- 
diately called, with all its terrors, into action; 
and, as if Fortune had resolved to mark the | 
exact moment when the ordinary calculations 
of science should cease, the chief engineers on 
both sides were simultaneously slain. The 
French general, La Caste, a young man, intre- 
pid, skilful, and endowed with genius, perished 
like a brave soldier; but the Spanish colonel, 
San Genis, died not only with the honour of a 
soldier, but the glory of a patriot; falling in 
the noblest cause, his blood stained the ram- 
parts which he had himself raised for the pro- 
tection of his native place.”—vol. ii. p. 37. 

The fortifications of the city having been 
thus destroyed, or taken possession of by the | 
enemy, the struggle assumed a new character. | 

«“ The war being now carried into the streets 
of Zaragoza, the sound of the alarm-bell was | 








heard over all the quarters of the city ; and the 
people, assembling in crowds, filled the houses 
nearest to the lodgments made by the French. 
Additional traverses and barricadoes were con- 
structed across the principal streets; mines 
were prepared in the more open spaces; and 
the communications from house to house were | 
multiplied, until they formed a vast labyrinth, 

of which the intricate We were only to be 

traced by the sp ome and the dead bodies of 

the defenders. The members of the junta, be- | 
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come more powerful from the cessation of re. 
gular warfare, with redoubled activity and en- 
ergy urged the defence, but increased the hor. 
rors of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the 
very verge of phrensy. Every person, ‘with. 
out regard to rank or age, who excited the sus- 
picions of these furious men, or of those imme. 
diately about them, was instantly put to death; 
and amidst the noble bulwarks of war, a horrid 
array of gibbets was to be seen, on which 
crowds of wretches were suspended each night, 
because their courage had sunk beneath the 
accumulating dangers of their situation, or be- 
cause some doubtful expression or gesture of 
distress had been misconstrued by their barbs- 
rous chiefs. 

“From the heights of the walls which he 
had conquered, Marshal Lasnes contemplated 
this terrific scene; and, judging that men so 
passionate, and so prepared, could not be pru- 
dently encountered in open battle, he resolved 
to proceed by the slow, but certain process of 
the matiock and the mine: and this was also 
in unison with the emperor's instructions.”"— 
vol. ii. pp. 38, 39. 

The historian goes on to observe, that from 
the 2th of January to the 2d of February, the 
French were solely occupied in enlarging their 
lodgments upon the walls, and in forcing their 
way through the walls of the houses, and the 
ranks and bodies of the Spaniards, who gallant- 
ly opposed them with counter-assaults. 

“It has been already observed that the 
crossing of the large streets divided the town 
into certain smal! districts, or islands of houses. 
To gain possession of these, it was necessary 
not only to mine but to fight for each house 
To cross the large intersecting streets, it was 
indispensable to construct traverses above ot 
to work by underground galleries; because 4 
battery raked each street, and each house was 
defended by a garrison that, generally speak- 
ing, had only the option of repelling the enemy 
in front or dying on the gibbet erected bebind 
But, as leng as the convents and churches re- 
mained in possession of the Spaniards, the pro- 
gress of the French among the islands of small 
houses was of little advantage to them, be- 
cause the large garrisons in the greater build- 
ings enabled the defenders not only to make 
continual and successful sallies, but also to 
countermine their enemies, whose superior 
skill in that kind of warfare was often frus- 
trated by the numbers and persevering energy 
of the besieged.” —vol. ii. p. 39. 

The more rapidly to overcome these obsta- 
cles, several breaching batteries were fixed 
upon two of the principal convents, one of 
which was assaulted on the 31st of January; 
while a part of the wall was at the same time 
thrown down by a petard, and a body of the 
besiegers poured in, and took possession of the 
convent and several houses in its vicinity. 
This, however, was not effected without oppe- 


| sition, the Spaniards — a mine from one 
a 


convent to the other; but the miners were dis 
covered and stifled. 

“The Ist of February the breach in St. At- 
gustin, also, became practicable, and the at- 
tention of the besieged being drawn to that 
side, the French sprung a mine which they 
had carried under the wall from the side of 
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Saint Monica, and immediately entered by the 
opening. The Spaniards thus unexpectedly 
taken in the rear, were thrown into confusion, 
and driven out with little diffienlty. They, 
however, rallied in a few hours after, and at- 
tempted to retake the structure, but without 
success, and the besiegers animated by this 
advantage broke into the neighbouring houses, 
and, at one push, carried so many as to arrive 
at the point where the street called the Que- 
mada joined the Cosso, or public walk. The 
besieged rallied, however, at the last house of 
the Quemada, and renewed the combat with 





so much fury that the French were beaten | 


from the greatest part of the houses they had 


taken, and suffered a loss of above a hundred 
| their bayonets,—fighting above and beneath 


men.”’—vol. ii. p. 40. 

The bold resistance made by the Spaniards 
in another quarter, almost overcame the reso- 
lution of the Polish troops, notwithstanding 


that two tremendous explosions had taken | 


place, and blown up a number of the besieged. 


“ The experience of these attacks induced a | 
change in the mode of fighting on both sides. | 


Hitherto the play of the French mines had re- 


duced the houses to ruins, and thus the svl- | 


diers were exposed completely to the fire from 
the next Spanish posts. ‘The engineers, there- 
fore, diminished the quantity ot powder that 
the interior only might fall and the outward 
walls stand, and this method was found suc- 
cessful. Hereupon the Spaniards, with ready 
ingenuity, saturated the timbers and planks of 
the houses with rosin and pitch, and setting 
fire to those which could no longer be main- 
tained, interposed a burning barrier which 


often delayed the assailants tor two days, and | 


always prevented them from pushing their 


successes during the confusion that necessarily | 


followed the bursting of the mines. ‘The fight- 
ing was however incessant, a constant bom- 
bardment, the explosion of mines, the crash of 
falling buildings, clamorous shouts, and the 
continued echo of musquetry deafened the ear, 
while voluines of smoke and dust clouded the 
atmosphere and lowered continually over the 
heads of the combatants, as hour by hour, the 
French with a terrible perseverance pushed 
forward their approaches to the heart of the 
miserable but glorious city.’’—vol. ii. p. 41. 

But the perseverance of the French was at 


least equalled by the firmness of the Spaniards, | 
7 ) I | 


who cuntinued, in the midst of blood and deso- 
lation, to oppose force to force, and stratagem 
lostratagem, as long as the ruins of their city 
forded them a footing. The French, how- 
ever, had the advantage of superior genius, 
knowledge, and discipline; and they seem at 


| 
| 


! 
| 


length to have regarded the inhabitants of Za- | 


tagoza rather as a nest of wild beasts, which it 


was their duty to exterminate, than as a band | 


of glorious patriots contending for the inde- 
pendence of their country, and the inviolability 
oftheir native hearths. They could not, how- 


ever, conceal froin themselves the fact, that | 
no men ever fought more desperately in de- | 


fence of their howes; and though they might 
despise them as soldiers, they must frequently 
lave respected them as men. Be this as it 
may, the besiegers, having carried on their 

rations until the 17th of February, until the 
sundations of Saragoza were pierced by mines 
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and counter-mines like a burrow of rabbits, 
and until the whole site of the city appeared 
to be nothing but one mass of smoking and 
sanguine ruins, began to flag in spirit, if not to 
relax in action. 

** At the left attack also, a number of houses, 
bordering on the Cosso, being gained, a hat- 
tery was established that raked that great 
thoroughfare above ground, while under it six 
galleries were carried, and six mines loaded to 
explode at the same moment; but the spirit of 
the French army was now exhausted; they 
had laboured and fought without intermission 
for fifty days; they had crumbled the walls 
with their bullets, burst the convents with 
their mines, and carried the breaches with 


the surface of the earth, they had spared nei- 
ther fire nor the sword, their bravest men were 
falling in the obscurity of a subterranean war- 
fare; famine pinched them, and Zaragoza was 
still unconquered! 

“* Before this siege,’ they exclaimed, ‘ was 
it ever heard of, that twenty thousand men 
should besiege fifty thousand?’ Scarcely a 
fourth of the town was won, and they them- 
selves, were already exhausted. ‘We must 
wait,’ they said, ‘for reinforcements, or we 
shall all perish among their cursed ruins, which 
will become our own tombs, before we can 
force the last of these fanatics from the last of 
their dens.’ 

** Marshal Lasnes, unshaken by these mur- 
murs and obstinate to conquer, endeavoured to 
raise the soldiers’ hopes. He pointed out to 
them that the losses of the besieged so far ex- 
ceeded their own, that the Spaniards’ strength 
would soon be wasted and their courage must 
sink, and that the fierceness of their defence 
was already abated,—but if contrary to expec- 
tation they should renew the example of Nu- 
mantia, their utter destruction must quickly 
ensue from the united effects of battle, misery, 
and pestilence.”’—vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 

These reasonings had their proper weight 
with the army, and on the 18th of February a 
general assault took place. The French, col- 
lecting all their energies, as it were, for a last 
and terrible blow, rushed through the burning 
and falling ruins, carried the island of houses 
leading down to the quay, and forced the Spa- 
niards to abandon all the externa! fortifications 
between St. Augustin and the Ebro. At the 
same moment the mines under the university, 
containing three thousand pounds of powder, 
were sprung, the walls tumbled down, and the 
French entered through the crumbling ruins. 
Fifty pieces of artillery were at the same mo- 
ment thundering upon the suburbs; and Mar- 
shal Lasnes, observing that the firmness of the 
Spaniards appeared to be shaken by these mul- 
tiplied disasters, immediately ordered an as- 
sault, which was attended with considerable 
success. 

“ This important success being followed on 
the 19th by another fortunate attack on the 
right bank of the Ebro, and by the devastating 
explosion of sixteen hundred pounds of powder, 
the constancy of the besieged was at last 
shaken. An aid-de-camp of Palafox came forth 
to demand certain terms, before offered by the 
Marshal, adding thereto that the garrison 
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should be allowed to join the Spanish armies, 
and that a certain number of covered carriages 
should follow them. Lasnes rejected these 
proposals, and the fire continued, but the hour 
of surrender was come! Fifty pieces of artil- 
lery on the left bank of the Ebro, laid the 
houses on the quay in ruins. The church of 


Our Lady of the Pillar, under whose especial | 


protection the city was supposed to exist, was 
nearly effaced by the bombardment, and the 
six mines under the Cosso, loaded with many 
thousand pounds of powder, were ready for a 


Miscellany. 


tained icions, would endeavour to quit the 
town ; and they were still so menacing and so 
powerful, that the deputies durst not 

through the streets, but retired outside the 
walls to the castle of Aljaferia, and from thence 
sent notice to the junta of their proceedings. 
The dissentient party would, however, have 
fallen upon the others the next day, if the junta 
had not taken prompt measures to enforce the 
surrender. The officer in command of the 


| walls near the castle, by their orders, gave up 


simultaneous explosion, which would have laid | 
a quarter of the remaining houses in the dust. | 
In fine, war had done its work, and the misery | 


of Zaragoza could no longer be endured. 
“ The bombardment, which had never ceas- 


ed since the 10th of January, had forced the | 
| dinary siege has carried us farther than we ex- 


women and children to take refuge in the 
vaults, with which the city abounded. 


There | 


the constant combustion of oil, the closeness of | 
| amuse the reader, or do honour to the writer. 


restlessness of mind, had combined to produce | 


the atmosphere, unusual diet, and fear and 


a pestilence which soon spread to the garrison. 
The strong and the weak, the daring soldier 


and the shrinking child fell before it alike, and | 


such was the state of the atmosphere and the 


predisposition to disease, that the slightest | 


wound gangrened and became incurable. In 
the beginning of February the deaths were 
from four to five hundred daily; the living 
were unable to bury the dead, and thousands 
of ecarcases, scattered about the streets and 
court yards, or piled in heaps at the doors of 
the churches, were left to dissolve in their own 
corruption, or to be licked up by the flames of 


the burning houses as the defence became con- | 
| 


tracted. 


“ The suburb, the greatest part of the walls, | 


and one-fourth of the houses were in the hands 
of the French, sixteen thousand shells thrown 
during the bombardment, and the explosion of 


forty-five thousand pounds of powder in the | 
mines had shaken the city to its foundations, | 


and the bones of more than forty thousand per- 


mony to the constancy of the besieged." —pp. 
45, 46. 

Palafox being now sick, and the popular 
leaders, who had principally contributed to 
keep up the resolution of the besieged, having 
fallen in battle, a new junta was formed, by 
which it was determined that a deputation 
should wait upon Marshal Lasnes, and nego- 
tiate a capitulation. The deputation accord- 
ingly waited upon the Marsha , and, after some 
little discussion, agreed, according to the 
French writers, to surrender up the place at 





his post to the French during the night, and 
on the 2Ist of February, from twelve to fifteen 
thousand sickly beings laid down those arms 
which they were scarcely able to support; and 
this cruel and memorable siege was finished.” — 
pp. 47, 48. 

The interesting nature of this most extraor- 


pected; but assuredly we could not have se- 
lected a series of passages better calculated to 
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Professor Maller, of Copenhagen, has an- 
nounced that he is engaged on two works con- 
nected with Danish Biography and Literary 
History. The first is to be entitled “ Den- 
mark's Pride in her Humiliation; or, Of what 
have we, Danes, as a people, still reason to be 
proud?” The second is a Historical View of 
the Reign of Christian VI., particularly as re- 
spects that monarch’s merits as a patron of the 








| arts and sciences, and as a friend of universal 


knowledge. 


M. Cesar Moreau, for several years vice- 


| consul of France in this country, whose im- 


portant labours during his residence here, in 
classing, arranging and publishing the innu- 
merab'e facts relative to various branches of 
British trade and commerce, finances, naviga- 
tion, &c. in a series of tables, gained him the 


sons of every age and sex, bore dreadful testi- | honour—so rarely obtained and so highly prized 


by foreigners—of being elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society ,—has lately returned to his na- 
tive country. He has recently received from 
the Baron de Damas, an appointment in the 
establishment of the young Duke of Bordeaux, 
the duties of which are to draw up for the 
young prince, (the destined future monarch of 
France,) a complete series of Statistical Tables 
of all the states of the world, exhibiting every 
point necessary to the distinct appreciation of 
the elements of their natural and political 


| strength, wealth and resources of every kind. 


discretion; though the Spanish historians as- | 


sert that certain terms were granted by the 
French. The instrament, however, has never 
been produced, and appears to have had no ex- 
istence, except in the partial writers of Spain. 
The deputation was no doubt assured that the 
laws of humanity would be respected. 

«“ With this understanding the deputies re- 


turned to the city ; but fresh commotions had | 


arisen during their absence. The party for 


protracting the defence, although the least nu- | 
merous, were the most energetic; they had | 


before seized all the boats on the Ebro, fearing | | 
| is impossible not to admire the singular com)!- 


that Palafox and others, of whom they enter- 


In the prosecution of this design, M. Moreau 


| will have to undergo the Herculean laboar of 


examining and analysing all the books con- 
nected with his subject, (dispersed over the 
fifty libraries of Paris, and other places to 
which he has access,) the number of which he 


/ calculates, we understand, at the enormous 


, sum of a million and a half of volumes, printed 


and manuscript. We believe that any one 
who has attentively examined the various 
works above mentioned, which M. Moreaa has 
published, will admit that scarcely any man 
but himself could undertake such a labour. |t 
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nation of industry, patience, and enthusiasm | is witha view tocounteract or diminish the inju- 
which this gentleman has exhibited in the | 


inful, but most useful career to which he 
devoted himself. 


~~ of a Requéte which was presented to 
de yam: 


The object of this commission was, “to in- 
quire into the causes of the distress (état de 
gene) which the French book-trade expe- 
riences from the progressive diminution of its 
markets, and the means that might appear best 
adapted to restore to this commerce the degree 
of activity which the want of instruction so 
generally felt in all countries ought apparently 
to secure to it.” 

The three objects which appeared to the 
Commission to exercise the greatest influence 
on the prosperity or decline of the book-trade 
are, 1. The system of the douanes. 2. The 
brevets or licenses required for exercising the 
profession of a bookseller. 3. The state of le- 
gislation respecting literary property. These 
ebjects are discussed separately, and at length. 

On the first point it is said that the present 
system of the douanes, without being abso- 
lutely unfavourable, contains several disposi- 
tions which the Commission believes opposed 
to the progress of science and the interests of 
the book-trade. These are pointed out, and 
others are propused, the adoption of which will 
be the more easy, as they are all for the benefit 
of France. 

On the second point, the entire abolition of 
the system of brevets is recommended, as op- 
pose 


facturing professions now enjoy. The follow- 
ing passage shows the miserable state of book- 
selling out of Paris. “In the most considera- 
ble provincial towns there are scarcely eight or 
ten booksellers. In the secondary towns there 
are still fewer ; and in those of the third order 
there are many in which there is not even one. 
Sometimes a stationer, and sometimes a retail 
draper, keeps a few hundred volumes at the 
end of his shop, most frequently romances that 
have been forgotten for the last twenty years; 
and the new publications, with the exception, 
re of some productions which have ob- 
tained a scandalous notoriety, finds the great- 
est difficulty in penetrating thither.” 

With regard to the third point, the Commis- 
sion proposes an extension of the exclusive 
copyright of works to the author during his 
life, and to his heirs and assigns for twenty-five 


ry which the Paris publishers now sustain, from 
the reprints of their works immediately exe- 
cuted in the Netherlands, and which is here 
stated to be one of the principal causes of the 


progressive decay of the French book-trade, as 

rench ministers by the Commission d’En- | it puts a complete stop to a variety of literary 
quéte of the Paris booksellers, have been lately | projects which can no longer be undertaken 
distributed, one of which now lies before us. | 








with any chance of profit. However just and 
equitable such an arrangement may seem, we 
apprehend that the advantages of it are so 
much on one side, that it would not be enter- 
tained fora moment. The English publishers 
would willingly assent to an arrangement, 
which would give the American authors the 
same copyright in England as the national au- 
thors, if the Americans would in return grant 
the same privilege to English authors. But 
would they ever consent to do so? The case 
of France and Belgium is nearly analogous. 

A New Dictionary, in 15 vols. 8vo. on the 
plan of the popular German Conversations- 
Lexikon is announced to be speedily com- 
menced at Paris. This will be a sort of uni- 
versal repertory of every species of knowledge, 
either useful or necessary to men of the world, 
relative to the arts and sciences, history, geo- 
graphy, &c., and containing an explanation of 
all the usual technical terms, with biographical 
notices of the most celebrated individuals of 
ancient and modern times. 


M. Dutens’s History of the Internal Naviga- 


| tion of France, with an exposition of the ca- 


to the principles of liberty consecrated | 
by the charter, and which almost all the manu- | g 
| of the canals in existence, as well as those pro- 


nals required to be undertaken in order to 
make the system complete, has recently made 
its appearance in two quarto volumes, consist- 
ing of more than 1200 pages, with a large map 


jected. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


The collections made by Messrs. Quoy and 
Gaymard, during the expedition round the 
world, on board the 4strolabe, commanded by 
Capt. D'Urville, have arrived at the Jardin du 
Row, in a state of perfect preservation. The 
consist of more than eighty cases filled with 
new and rare objects in Mineralogy, Zoology 
and Botany. A report on them by a Commis- 
sion of the Institute is now drawing up, and 
will shortly be presented. 


he Geographical Society of Paris has of- 
fered prizes for the best accounts of the fol- 
lowing places and countries: the Soudan, in 


| Central Africa—Marawi—Ancient Babylonia 


(at present it is twenty years) after his death. | 


The proprietors of an author's posthumous 
work to enjoy the exclusive privilege for 
twenty-five years certain. The Commission 
also proposes under this head, a clause of reci- 
procity, which, if it were admitted by other 
tations, would be much more effectual than 
any other, in restoring the French publishing 
trade to its former prosperity. It is to this 
effect, “That the protection secured to na- 
tional works shall be extended to all the works 
published in foreign countries, the govern- 
ments of which shall grant similar protection 
to the literary productions of France.” This 





and Chaldea—Australasia—the southern part 
of Caramania, the countries to the south of the 
chain of Mount Taurus—the Interior of French 
Guiana. A medal of the value of 2,400 francs 
has also been offered for the best account of 
American Antiquities. There are also other 
prizes offered for minor objects, making the 
whole amount to 21,400 francs, besides sub- 
scriptions that are open for adding to the Afri- 
can prizes. 


The same Society has recently awarded its 
annual medal for the most important geogra- 
phical discoveries and labours in 1827 to Cap- 
tain Sir John Franklin; and decreed honoura- 
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ble mention to be made of Dr. John Richard- 
son, who accompanied Captain Franklin's ex- 
pedition. 


The French Government has sent out an 
exploratory Scientific Commission to the Mo- 
rea, composed of three sections: the first de- 
voted to natural sciences—the second to ar- 
cheology—and the third to architecture. The 
members of the first section are Messrs. Bory 
Sc. Vincent, head of the commission, Virlet for 

eology and minerelogy, Pector for zoology, 
Brats: for entomology, Despréaux for botany, 
Boblaye and Pétier, geographical engineers, 


for topography, Bacuct, landscape-painter, and | 


de Launay. 


The travels of M. Rappel, in Arabia Petrwa, 
Dongola and Kordofan, accompanied with maps 
and plans, are announced shortly to appear at 
Frankfort. M.Rappel has just set out on a 
new voyage of discovery to Abyssinia. The 
Senate of Frankfort has unanimous!y awarded 
him the sum of 1000 florins annually, as well 
for the services he has already rendered to 
science as for a means of assisting him to con- 
tinue his travels and scientific researches. 


New Publications. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Moanou—A new edition of the Menava. 
Dharma-Sastra, or the Laws of Manon, in 
Sanscrit, accompanied by a French translation, 
is at present publishing in Paris. ‘This ancient 
code of legislation is very different in its cha- 
racter from modern codes. It regards not only 
the duties and rights of man in society, but his 
duties to the Deity and to himself. Revealed to 
the father of the human race by Brahaima, the 
first god of the Indian triad; it is to the Hin- 
doos what the Pentateuch is to the Jews, or the 
Zend-Avesta to the followers of Ormouzd. 


Messrs. Whittaker and Co. are, we observe, 
making arrangements for the regular pnblica- 
tion of three Series of Popular Histories, under 
the respective titles of the Cabinets of Literary, 


| Philosophical, Scientific, and Political History. 
| The co-operation of very distinguished writers 


has been either promised or procured; and the 
collection bids fair to be a valuable addition to 


| our national literature. 


A work is announced to appear in German, | 


entitled Sketches of the Island of Java and its 
inhabitants, by M. Pfyffer. A long residence 
on the island, in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, an intercourse with all classes 
of iahabitante in his official capacity, a know- 

ledge of the language, various journeys in the 
interior of the country, and an intimate ac- 


A History of the Revolution of Spain and 
Portugal, as well as of the war which followed, 
written by Colonel Schepeler, ci-devant chargé 
d'affaires from the court of Berlin to that of 
Madrid, and translated under the author's eve, 
has been published at Liege. The situation in 
which Colonel Schepeler was placed, has ena- 
bled him to enrich his work with a number of 


| new and important decuments. 


quaintence with the various branches of natu- | 


ral history, qualify the author, in an eminent 
degree, for the task he has undertaken. The 
work will be published in 4to., with lithogra- 
phic plates. 

The History of the Prussian Monarchy from 
the death of Frederic L., by Manso, was Istely 
translated into French, and published anony- 
mously, although attributed by the translator 
to a Prussian political character. A German 
bookseller, ignorant of the existence of Manso’s 


work, and mistaking the French for an origi- | 


nal, 
inan! 

A native of Lombardy, who accompanied 
Ibrahim Pacha in his expedition to the Morea, 
and who had been eleven years in his service, 
has announced his intention of publishing a 
work, entitled Quattro .inni in Morea, ossia 
Ragguaglio veritiero de’ fatti d'armi successi 
Sra le due armate degli Lgizj ¢ det Greci in 
quest’ intervallo, ed alcune osservaziont che de- 
terminano il vero curattere di queste due na- 
cioni. 

A collection of Portraits of the most illus- 
trious Living Characters of Italy, that is, of 
such as have signalized themselves in the arts, 
sciences and literature, has been recently com- 
menced at Florence. 

Dr. Ticozzi, of Milan, has announced a Ge- 
neral History of the Arts of Design. 


has actually had it retranslated into Ger- 
! 


There is preparing for publication, Tales of 
an Indian Camp, by J. A. Jones, Esq., who long 
resided among the Indian tribes of North Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. W. M. Higgins has in the press an In- 
troductory Treatise on the Nature and Proper- 
ties of Light, and on Optical Instruments. De- 
dicated, by permission, to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. 

Mr. Burge, the late Attorney-General of Ja- 
maica, is preparing for the press, in Two Parts, 
A Practical Treatise on Colonial Law.—Part 1. 
will relate to the Colonies, in which Parts of 
the Common and Statate Law of England, as 
well as Local Laws, prevail. And Part II. of 
the other Colonies, in which the Old Laws of 
Holland, France, and Spain, are retained. 

The Private Correspondence of David Gar- 
rick, esq., with the most eminent Persons of 
his time. 

The Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of 
the War in Germany and France in 1513 and 
Isl4. 

Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII. 
By a Lady. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Mexico in 1826, 7, and 8. By 
Lieut. R. W. H. Hardy, R. N. Svo. 

The Borderers, a new American Tale. By 
the Author of * The Spy.” 

An Introduction to Medical Botany, illus- 
trative of the Elements and Terminology of 
Botany, and of the Linnean Artificial and Na- 
tural Systems, as connected with the study of 
Medical Plants. By Thomas Castle, F. L. 5. 
X&c. 

It is stated in Blackwood, that Captain Basil 
Hall has stereotyped the first edition of his 
Travels in America. 











